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OF THE 
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OF THE NORTHWEST 
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TREASURER. 
W. R. TOWNLEY Chicago. III. 
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SECRETARY. 

NELSON E. BRIGGS Chicago, III. 

State Agent North British k Mercantile Insurance Co. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

H. H. FRIEDLEY Indianapolis, Ind. 
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FRANK A. MANNEN Minneapolis, Minn- 
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JOHN SHEPHERD St. Louis, Mo. 

Special Agent Liverpool k London k Globe Insurance Co. 

GEO. A. ARMSTRONG Detroit, Mich. 

State Agent and Adjuster Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford. 

R. W. KUHN Denver, Colo. 

Special Agent Royal Insurance Co. 

J. J. JOHNSON Chicago, III. 

Special Agent and Adjuster Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 

WAITE BLIVEN Chicago, III. 

Special Agent American Fire Insurance Co. Philadelphia. 

FRANK A. MEINEL Chicago, III. 

Assistant Manager London & Lancashire Fire Insurance Co. and Orient Insurance Co., Hartford. 

L. S. MacENANY Chicago, III. 

Special Agent Agricultural Insurance Co. 
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PROGRAM 
OF THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 



FIRST DAY 



OPENING SESSION— 9:30 A. M. 

Reports of Officers. Reports of Standing Committees. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Annual Address. — Thomas £. Gallagher, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agent Aetna Insurance 

of Hartford. 

Discussion. 

Paper — "Sentiment in Underwriting"— Mr. C. F. Shallcross, New York, N. Y., Manager New York 
Department of Royal Insurance Company. 

Discussion. 



AFTERNOON SESSION— 2 . -30 P. M. 

Election of New Members. 

Paper — "Impxroved Construction" — Mr. A. A. Maloney, Kansas City, Mo. 

Paper — "Insurance Legislation and Supervision from an Insurance Commissioner's Standpoint" — 
Hon. Zeno M. Host, Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin. 

Paper— "Can Publicity be made Practical"— Mr. C. M. Cartwright, Editor of the Western- Under- 
writer. 

Paper — "Observations of a Stamping Secretary" — Mr. W. P. Mclntyre, Secretary of the Rock Island 

Board of Underwriters. 



SECOND DAY 



MORNING SESSION— 9:30 A. M. 

Paper— "The State Fire Marshal: His Dutes and His Opportimities"— Mr. Hy. D. Davis, Fire 

Marshall of the State of Ohio. 

Paper — "National Supervision of Insurance" — Hon. James M. Beck, New York, N. Y. 



AFTERNOON SESSION— 2:30 P. M. 

Report of Committee to Nominate Board of Directors. 

Paper — "Overlooked Hazards" — Mr. George A. Mowry, Minneapolis, Minn., State Agent German- 
American Insurance Company. 

Paper — "Chemistry of Fires and Chemicals in Fires" — Mr. Charles A. Hexamer, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Secretary Philadelphia Underwriters* Association and President of National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 

Election of Officers for Ensuing Year. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Underwriters' Association of the 

Northwest 



Fire 



Held in Music Hall of the Fine Arts Building ^ Chicago j III.^ 

October 11th and 12th, 1905. 



FIRST DAY, 



OPENING SESSION. 



Wednesday, October 11, 1905. 

Prsideent Gallagher called the meeting to order at 9:30 A. M. 

Present: N. E. Briggs, Secretary, and the following regular 
members, viz: 



Abbott, W. S. 
Ainley, C. H. ' 
Althouse, W. L. 
Alzen, Carl A. 
Anderson, Chas. H. 
Anderson, Lew W. 
Andrews, D. W. 
Andrus, S. D. 
Armstrong, G. A. 
Armstrong, T. T. 
Arens, Geo. A. 
Atwater, Walter E. 
Auerbach, B. 
Bailey, O. M. 
Baker, Thos. Jr. 
Ball, Geo. H. 
Barnard, C. F. 
Barnes Fred. B. 
Barney, F. H. 



Bamum Raynolds 
Basset t, Neal 
Batchelder, G. H. 
Bawden, E. T 
Bell, G. H. 
Benallack, Wm. T. 
Benedict, Frank M. 
Bennett, H. 
Bennett, R. M. 
Bennett, Wm. L. 
Benton, W. P. 
Best, J. G. S. 
Bisbee, W. T. 
Bishop, Edgar W. 
Blackwelder, I. S. 
Bliven, Waite. 
Blodgett, E. E. 
Bloom, Nelson A. 
Blossom, Geo. W. 



Bort, L. W. 
Boyd, Horace W. 
Brant, J. A. 
Briggs, N. E. 
Briggs, R. R. 
Brown, Grant R. 
Brown, Wm. C. 
Burke, F. H. 
Bush, J. B. 
Cadman, P. W. 
Calhoun, W. B. 
Calley, E. J. 
Campbell, S. F. 
Carlisle, E. G. 
Carlisle, Henry W. 
Carpenter, J. D. 
Cartwright, C. W. 
Carver, J. G. 
Caswell, J. H. 



Cate, S. E. 
Cavanagh, W. A. 
Chamberlin, W. O. 
Champlin, Fred M, 
Qarkson, H. 
Qayton, H. W. 
Clemons, W. H. 
Cleveland, Geo. W. 
Cloud, Jos. A. 
Cofran, J. W G 
Collins, B. F. 
Collins, U. S. 
Colson, H. W. 
Conklin, Walter W. 
Coudrey, H. M. 
Cowles, B. K. Jr. 
Cowles, C. S. 
Crandall, A. A. 
Criswell, B. F. 
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Cromer, John B. 
Crosley, Greo. R. 
DaUas, W. I. 
Dana, Francis, 
Daniel, Lewis F. 
Daniel, T. R. 
Daniel, Wm. C. 
Daniels, W. H. 
Dargan, J. T. 
DarUngton, Hart. 
Davies, John E. 
Davis, Edward A. 
Day, L. S. 
De Roode, Holger 
De Witt, C. L. 
Dean, A. F 
Deans, Wm 
Deatrick, C. T. 
Dig^ns, A B. 
Dillon, A. J. 
Dinsley, F. 
Dox, Chas. E. 
Dugan, A. G. 
Duffey, B. T. 
Easton, C. L. 
Ebbert, Geo. G. 
Eddy, H. C. 
. Ely, Wm. L. 
Espenscheid, H. F. 
Evans, A. N. 
Fargo, F. M. 
Faymonville, W. J. . 
Fitzgerald, John 
Fort, C. W. 
Fowler, W. C. 
Freeman, E. S. 
Friedley, H. fl. 
Fulton, W. H. 
Funkhouser,M. L. C. 
Furlong, John P. 
Gadsden, J. S. 
Gallagher, Thos. E. 
Gilbert, A. C. 
Gill, Geo. C. 
Gilmore, B. J. 
Golden, W. E. 
Gooch, Robert E. 
Goodloe, T. M. 
Gordon, W. A. 
Gray, J. H. 
Greene, F. M. 
Greer, W. J. 
Gress, A. R. 
Griffith, J. H. 
Haas, Geo. E. 
Haggarty, W. J. 
Hardy, Chas. F. 
Harford, W. P. 



Harvey, R. D. 
Haselton, F. C. 
Hatfield, S. K. 
Hawxhurst, W. F. 
Hayes, Geo. W. 
Hayes, J. J. 
Head, N. S. 
Heaford, H. H. 
Hecox, Chas. L. 
Heffeman, P. J. 
Hendry, John E. 
Herbert, Thos. P. 
Herman, W. H. 
Hey wood, H. B. 
Higbee, W. E. 
Higley, Chas. W. 
Higley, W. M. 
Hilbert, Carl E. 
Hilton, J. M. 
Hinckley, E. H. 
Hitchcock, W. E. 
Hobbins, J. N. 
Hoit, W. E. 
Hoover, John 
House, Geo. H. 
Howe, H. I. 
Hubbard, Fred. A. 
Hubbard, S. S. 
Hubble, J. W. 
Hubble, John P. 
Hubble, L. J. 
Hudler, Howard 
Huff, H. M. 
Hunter, R H. 
Hurd, E. R. 
Ingalls, C. T. 
Ingram, John C. 
Jacobs, Wm. F. 
James, W. P. 
Jewell, E. W. 
Johnson, Oliver E. 
Johnson, Jas. J. 
Johnson, W. N. 
Jones, David E. 
Jones, Frank M. 
Jones, N. B. 
Joseph, Jas. F. 
Julian, N. T. 
Keith, Chas. A. 
Kelley, Chas. A. 
Kelley, W. P. 
Kelsey, H. N. 
Kelsey, Preston T. 
Kemp, C. 
Kessberger, G. P. 
Kidd, Chas. D. 
King, N. S. 
King, W. L. 



Kirby, J. O'Brien 
Kl ne, G. E. 
Kuhn, Richard W. 
Law, Geo. W. 
Law, Chas. G. 
ijee, «j. v/. 
Leisch, C. W. 
Lenehan, J H. 
Letton, Harold W. 
Letton, T. W. 
Littlejohn, W. J. 
Livingston, J. K. 
Loudon, H. R. 
Loudon, W. S. 
Love, A. J. 
Lowe, N. C. 
Luce, Fred. B. 
Lundy, F. K. 
MacEnaney, L. S. 
Main, Geo. C. 
Maloney, A. A. 
Mann, Chas. E. 
Mannen, Frank A. 
Manson, L. B. 
March, Greo. K. 
Margah, L. F. 
Marshall, John Jr. 
Marshall, James. 
Martin, H. C. 
Martin, P. B. 
Mather, John M. 
Mathews, A. C. 
Matteson, David I. 
Maxfield, E. C. 
Maxwell, Wm. K. 
McAnally, F. T. 
McBain, W. F. 
McCabe, Frank J. 
McQintock, B. R. 
McCauley, E. C. 
McCotter, C. A. 
McDonald, J. J. 
McElhone, F. H. 
McGregor, P. D. 
Mclntyre, Robt. J. 
McKean, R. G. 
McMillan, L. S. 
McOmber, Fred. T. 
McSween, J. F. 
Medbury, Robt. F. 
Meeker, C. G. 
Meinel, F. A. 
Meyer, A. J. 
Miller, A. F 
Miller, C. N. 
Mink, Wallace. 
Minty, Harry E. 
Monroe, A. R. 



Moore, Geo. H. 
Moore, M. S. 
Mueller, G. 
Munn, Clarke J. 
Munn, E. V. 
Munns, Wm. H. A. 
Murray, H. W. 
Nelson, John H. 
Neuberger, Jno. M. 
Neuberger, J. M. 
Nevins, W. S. 
Nolte, H. A. 
O'Brien, J. W. 
Ockenga, R. P. 
Odell, R. S. 
Page, Wm. E. 
Parsons, R. L. 
Perry, A. W. 
Perry, Wilber D. 
Persch, C. F. 
Phelps, E. S. 
Phillips, Frank A. 
Phillips, H. 0. 
Pierce, C. W. 
Rademacher, E. A. 
Ransom, Fred. W. 
Rassweiler, H. H. 
Raymond, M.H.N. 
Raynolds, Robt. L. 
Reekie, Chas. A. 
Reybum, Guy H. 
Reynolds, M. A. 
Richards, Guy A. 
Richards, J. M. 
Riddle, Herb. W. 
Riddle, J. Irving 
Roberts, G. A. 
Robertson, J. W. 
Robertson, W. P. 
Rogers, C. B. 
Rowland, Neal 
Rudy D. A. 
Russell, M. B. 
Sanderson, A. G. 
Schafer, Fred. W. 
Scheunemann, R. G. 
Schmemann, Gust. 
Schoen, E. M. 
Schreiber, Thor. 
Schwarz, S. 
Schweer, Louis H. 
Scott, Walter 
Sears, M. L. 
Secor, Fred. C. 
Shepherd, John 
Shoemaker, J. M. 
Silkworth, C. H. 
Simonson, C. F. 



Members Present. 
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Singleton, J. P. 
Smith, John L. 
Smith Horace M. 
Smith, T. H. 
Smith, Thos. H. 
Smith, R. W. 
Sonnen, W. J. 
Spoerer, F. E 
Springer, W. H. 
Stafford, John F. 
Stanberry, Edw. 
Stauffer, J. Geo. 
Steele, W. L. 
Stevens, D. H. 
Stickney, Geo. A 
Stone, John 
Stoner, E. E. 



Stuart, H. C. 
Sutton. J. R. 
Sutton, W. D. 
TaUman, J B. 
Thatcher, H. H. 
Townley, W. R. 
Trembor, Wm. 
Tritle, F. L. 
Underhill, E. B. 
Van Ness, Bartow 
VanValkenburgMW 
Vandeventer, W. E. 
Vemor, Frank A. 
Virchow, John 
Vore, Milton P. 
Waggoner, Sol. E. 
Waldron, Raym. 



Wallace, J. M. 
Walsh, Chas' A. 
Watson, CUfford 
Webster, Geo. 
Wehmeyer, C. A. 
Weineck, F. L. 
Weiser, S. F. 
WeUs, David W. 
Wells, H M. 
Welpton, Dan 
Welpton, Frank B. 
West, Byron D. 
Wharton, J. B. 
Wheeler, E. S. 
Whilden, Wm. G. 
White, H. W. 
Whitford, G. S. 



Whitlock, J. L. 
Wiley, Geo. L. 
Williams, Geo. G. 
Williams, W. D. 
Wise, Edward P. 
Wise, Fred T. 
iWisner, W. K. 
Woessner, H. J. 
Wolff, L. H. 
Wood, C. O. 
Wood, H. N. 
Woodbury, Cyrus 
Woodhur8t,W. H. C. 
Zechlin, H. J. 
Zent, M F. 
Zweig, H. M. 



Regrets from the following were read: 

D. S. Wagner — Adjuster, Chicago. 

Louis Weinmann — President, Firemen's Fund Insurance Co., San 

Francisco. 
Chas. Shaw — President Hanover Insurance Co., New York. 
F. C. Affeld— New York. 

Jas. C. Matchitt — N. W. Insurance Publishing Co., St. Paul. 
Sam. E. Carey — President and Treasurer Iowa State Insurance 

Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 

E. F. Chapman — Inspector, Detroit, Mich. 

Geo. P. Sheldon — President Phenix Insurance Co., New York. 

R. W. Breckenridge — Omaha. 

James V. Barry — Commissioner, Insurance Department, Michigan, 
Lansing. .:.< 

H. R. Prewitt — Insurance Commissioner, State of Kentucky, 
Frankfort. 

A. I. Vorys — Sup't of Insurance, State of Ohio, Columbus. 

T. Leigh Thompson — Deputy Sup't of Insurance, State of Tennes- 
see, Nashville. 

W. B. Clark — President, Aetna Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Chas. H. Post — Manager, U. S. Branch of The Caledonian Insur- 
ance Co., New York. 

J. Montgomery Hare — Manager, Norwich Union Fire Office, New 
York. 

Frank Lock — Manager, Atlas Assurance Co. Limited, of London, 
New York. 

Bernard Faymonville — Vice President, Fireman's Fund Insurance 
Co., San Francisco. 

W. H. Stevens — President, Agricultural Insurance Co., Water- 
town, N. Y. 

Henry E. Hess — Manager, N. Y. Fire Insurance Exchange, New 
York. 
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E. J. Tapping — President, The National Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents, Milwaukee. 

D. W. C. Skilton — President, The Phoenix Insurance Company, 

Hartford, Conn. 

E. H. A. Correa — Vice President, The Home Insurance Company, 

New York.* 
C. H. Woodworth— Buffalo. 
John Marr — Rochester, N. Y. 

F. W. Jenness — Gen'l Agent, Aetna Insurance Co., Corning, N. Y. 
A. P. Howes — Gen'l Agent, Niagara Fire Insurance Co. of New 

York, Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Dexter — President, South-Eastern Tariff Association, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Louis Wiederhold, Jr. — Special Agent, German American Insur- 
ance Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Press represented as follows: 

C. M. Cartwright Western Underwriter 

H. C. Martin Rough Notes 

C. I. Hitchcock Insurance Field 

R. A. Hunt Insurance Field 

T. A. Warren Insurance World 

Wm. McBurney : Insurance Post 

Chas. Olson Investigator 

The President — 

The first order of business will be the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting and the roll call. 

Mr. Geo. W. Hayes — 

I move that the roll call and reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting be dispensed with and that we proceed with the 
program. 

The President— ^ 

A motion has been made that the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting and the roll call be dispensed with. Is that 
motion seconded? 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The President — 

We will now proceed with the Program. The first order of 
business is the report of the Directors' Meeting held last night. 
Will the Secretary kindly read it? 
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REPORT OF MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' 
Association of the Northwest: 

A meeting of your Board of Directors was held in Chicago on 
October 10, 1905. President Gallagher presiding. 

Members present: S. D. Andrus, Vice-President; W. R. 
Townley, Treasurer; N. E. Briggs, Secretary; Geo. A. Armstrong, 
Waite BUven, H. H. Friedley, James J. Johnson, L. S. MacEnaney, 
F. A. Mannen and John Shepherd. 

Several applications for niembership were presented and your 
Board of Directors would recommend their acceptance. 

The Board of Directors would recommend that Mr. R. B. 
Carson, of Chicago, who has retired from the insurance business, 
be transferred from active to the honorary Ust and the Secre- 
tary to so advise him. 

They would also recommend that Mr. L. D. Moody, "df India- 
napolis, who has for many years been a member of this Associa- 
tion, be transferred from associate to the honorary list, and the 
Secretary instructed to so advise him. 

Your Board of Directors also recommend that E. A. Miinson, 
of Indianapolis, who has retired from the insurance business,- be 
transferred from active to the honorary list, and the Secretary 
instructed to advise him of this action. 

The Board of Directors would recommend that the unpaid 
dues of W. D. Fargo, of Minneapolis, Minn., be remitted and his 
resignation ascepted, as well as the following named gentlemen 
be accepted: S. W. Atkinson, Nevada, Mo., Special Agent Con- 
necticut Ins. Co.; Frank A. Bishop, Quincy, 111., Local Agent. 
R. J. Burlingame, Chicago, Adjuster; Walter H. Cobban, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; J. W. Cochran, Dallas, Texas; E. J. Crockett 
Pueblo, Col., Special Agent German Ins. Co., Freeport, 111. 
Ed. C. Fox, Topeka, Kan., Special Agent Citizens Ins. Co., Mo. 
W. J. Hatcher, Baraboo, Wis., Special Agent Hartford Ins. Co. 
Gus. Hebgen, Milwaukee, Special Agent German Ins. Co., Free- 
port; J. Sterhng Kemp, Chicago, Special Agent Delaware and 
Reliance Ins. Cos.; M. D. Looney, Sedalia, Mo., Special Agent 
Hartford Ins. Co.; W. L. W. Miller, San Francisco, General 
Agent British America and Western Assurance Co.; Fred. G. 
Voss, New York; Arthur J. Weed, Indianapolis, Ind., Special 
Agent Norwich tFnion; S. S. Welpton, Omaha, Special Agent 
Connecticut Ins. Co.; W. J. Wood, Indianapolis, Ind., Special 
Agent Phenix Ins. Co., New York; C. G. Yates, San Francisco, 
General Agent Austin Fire Ins. Co., Texas. 

The Board of Directors would recommend that Geo. F. Pen- 
field and H. H. Remington be dropped from membership list for 
non-payment of dues. And they would also recommend that. 
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inasmuch as Mr. J. J. Mayberry, formerly Cook Co. manager of 
the Equitable F. & M. Ins. Co., and who has retired from the 
Insurance business, be also dropped from membership list. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report as' read by the Secre- 
tary, of the action taken by the Board of Directors at the meet- 
ing last evening. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. I. S. Blackwelder — 

I move that it be approved by the Association. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The President— 

The report of the Secretary is next in order. Mr. Secretary, 
will you kindly favor us? 



SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

Membership at beginning of 1904 meeting 654 

Admitted to membership at 1904 meeting 59 

_i_ 

Total 713 

Deaths since 1904 meeting 7 

Resigned 18 

Dropped 3 28 

Present membership 685 

N. E. BRIGGS, Secretary, 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the Secretary- 
What shall be done with it? 

Mr. H. C. Eddy— 

I move that it be received and placed on file. 

Mr. W. L. King— 
I second that motion. 

Motion carried. 

The President — 

The report of the Treasurer is next in order, but as he is busy 
adding to the cash receipts, I think we had better not disturb 
him at present, and we will now hear the report of the Library 
Committee. Mr. W. Ij. King, I believe, is Chairman. 



\ 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

Mr. W. L. King- 
To The President of the Fire Underwriters' Association 
OF THE Northwest: 

The past year cannot be said to have marked any noticeable 
development in our library. It was thought that a considerable 
sum of money might be realized from contributions from the com- 
panies that were interested in the establishment of a library of 
fire insurance literature in Chicago, but the disasters attending 
the business of underwriting in 1904 seemed to suggest the tem- 
porary postponement of any attempt to solicit funds for this 
purpose. Accordingly little has been done beyond adding a few 
volumes of a general reference nature that will always prove val- 
uable. As stated in the report of the Committee last year the 
possibilities in connection with a library are great, but they can- 
not be realized without money. Your Committee believes that 
ultimately the library could be enlarged by the addition of such 
literature as relates directly or collaterally to the subject of fire 
insurance, that suitable quarters could be leased for reading room 
and for minor meetings of the Association, and that a librarian 
could be employed who would give his entire time to the work. 
But to accomplish all these results requires a much larger fund 
than we now have at our disposal and possibly larger than we 
can get for some time to come. And even if these results were 
accomplished, the library would have to be made a circulating 
one to a considerable extent if the great majority of members are 
to derive any benefit from it. 

As possibly a more feasible suggestion and one that may 
prove more popular, we would say that if the building up of a 
library along the plan outlined is indefinitely postponed for any 
or various reasons, it would seem as though a committee gifted 
with editorial discrimination could easily prepare from time to 
to time a volume from material now practically buried in our 
proceedings, each of which would come to be looked upon as a 
standard text book among fire insurance men. We believe this 
work could be inaugurated at once and if not made a prominent 
source of income to the Association would add immeasurably to 
its influence as an educational factor. 

In this connection it is in order to emphasize the practical 
value of the volumes containing the record of our annual meet- 
ings. It is doubtful if there is to be found elsewhere so much 
valuable literature on topics of lasting interest to insurance men, 
as forms the bulk of these proceedings. The best students of 
our profession, the brightest legal minds, and the many able com- 
missioners of insurance from various states, have contributed to 
them and in fact have made them an invaluable Hbrary in them- 
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selves that each member should have. There are about 2,000 
volumes of these on hand, some of them containing the records 
of our earliest meetings that are now full of historical interest. 
These we should like to dispose of in order to be better prepared 
to carry on any work along this line which may finally be de- 
cided upon. 

We recently had a call for a full set from a Japanese Under- 
writer in Tokio, which your Committee took the liberty of send- 
ing with compliments of the Association. Their receipt has been 
graciously acknowledged with an offer to reciprocate with such 
literature as exists in his country, though he states this is very 
meagre as the business of fire underwriting there is far from being 
reduced to a science. As we cannot think of our genial fellow 
worker in the far east as indulging in a bit of irony at our ex- 
pense, we are free to say that if fire underwriting there is farther 
removed from a scientific basis than here, notwithstanding the 
efforts of this Association, then our sincere sympathy is due to Japan. 

We also sent a set to the British Fire Prevention Committee 
of England and have received in return the Publications of the 
Association. The suggestion for this valuable interchange came 
from Mr. F. M. Griswold, General Inspector of the Home Insur- 
ance Company, who has shown a most kindly interest in the 
matter. 

Reforms are born of thought, and thought that persists as an 
evolutionary force does so because of the printed page that car- 
ries it to the world of thinkers, and if this Association is to be a 
factor in ushering in the age of reason in fire underwriting, it 
would seem as though some such work as we have suggested 
may properly be taken up by us. 

In conclusion, your Committee urges your earnest considera- 
tion of this subject for suggestions coming from you to your 
Library Committee will be of inestimable value and will largely 
determine the course this undertaking will assume. 

W. L. KING, 
A. F. DEAN, 
W. R. TOWNLEY. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report made by the Chairman 
of the Library Committee; what is your pleasure regarding it? 

Mr. H. H. Friedley— 

I move that same be received and placed on file. 

The President — 

It is customary, I believe, to refer a report of this kind to a 
committee for considerationtion, the committee to be appointed 
by the Chair. 
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Mr. H. H. Friedley— 

I will change the motion just made so that the report be re- 
ferred to a committee to be appointed by the chair. 

The President — 

A motion has been made to refer the report of the Library 
Committee to a committee to be appointed by the Chair. Have 
we a second? 

Motion duly seconded and carried. 

The President — 

Will the Vice-President please take the chair. 

Mr. S. D. Ancirus here takes the chair while the President 
delivers his address. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the 
Northwest: 

It is with a feeling of more than ordinary pride that I am 
here today and extend to you a most hearty welcome to this, the 
thirty-sixth annual meeting of our time honored Association. To 
the ladies (God bless them) who have favored us with their pres- 
ence I am truly grateful — as I am to our other guests to whom are 
extended the privileges of the floor. To our friends of the in- 
surance press — the men who read our inmost thoughts and devine 
our secret intentions — to them as usual we extend the right hand 
of friendship and publicly express our appreciation of the work 
and labor they are performing in our behalf. We are especially 
honored today by having with us delegations representing other 
insurance bodies. The Underwriters' Association of New York 
State has sent Messrs. A. P. Howes, F. W. Jenness and Howard 
De Mott; the Underwriters' Association of the Middle Depart- 
ment representatives being Messrs. G. A. Russell, its President, 
L. Wiederhold, Jr., and H. O. Kline, and the New England 
Insurance Exchange being represented by its President, Mr. 
Chas. D. Palmer, — all field men of great ability and delegated 
by the vote of their respective organizations to represent them 
at this meeting. 

In extending to these honored guests a '^Caed Millae failthae" 
I feel sure that I am expressing your most sincere wishes. 

Our Association, now thirty-six years of age, has outlived by 
many years the average insurance organization, but this, instead 
of detracting from its importance seems to be adding to its use- 
fulness, as shown by the handsome growth in membership dur- 
ing the past year. Since our thirty-fifth annual meeting Divine 
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Providence has taken to their everlasting home six of our beloved 
associates, as follows: Harry Kitson, Special Agent British 
America Assurance Co. for Michigan, for many years a valued 
field man of that company; A. A. Cratsenberg, Minnesota State 
Agent of the German American Insurance Co., and one of the 
prominent field men of the Northwest; Henry Fowler, Secretary 
Calumet Insurance Co., a man of wide experience, with bound- 
less ambition, and most faithful to the interests under his care; 
William R. Foster — whole-souled and genial — one of the old 
time field men and everybody's friend, who for many years faith- 
fully served the New York Underwriters' Agency; Alfred Rowell, 
Special Agent for the Aetna in New York City and New Jersey, 
— man of charming temperament and remarkable ability; Chas. 
F. Hawkins, General Adjuster of Denver, Colo., who about twelve 
years ago was obliged to leave New York State on account of 
his health — a quiet, level-headed man, greatly beloved by his 
friends. 

I have appointed the following committees to present suit- 
able memorials on the death of these members: 

On the death of Harry Kitson — W. R. Townley, chairman. 

On the death of A. A. Cratsenberg — W. E. Page, chairman. 

On the death of Henry Fowler — C. T. Deatrick, chairman. 

On the death of Wm. R. Foster — F. H. Whitney, chairman. 

On the death of Alfred Rowell, A. G. Sanderson, chairman. 

On the death of Chas. T. Hawkins — H. T. Lamey, chairman. 

In addition to those just mentioned we have learned during 
the past year of the death of Capt. Henry A. Glassford, which 
occurred in 1900. Capt. Glassford retired from the insurance 
ranks in 1885, leaving behind him a magnificent record as a field 
man and manager. I find that no memorial was ever adopted 
on his death and have appointed Mr. I. W. Holman chairman of 
a committee for that purpose. 

I trust that each of these chairmen will make suitable reports 
when the proper order of business is reached at tomorrow's session. 
May the souls of these departed members, together with those 
who have gone before, rest in peace. 

It has seemed to me during the few years of my membership 
that the General Agents and other officers of companies have not 
taken sufficient interest in our organization, and the large number 
of these officials here today leads me to hope for the future. I 
believe they will return to their offices from this meeting firmly 
imbued with the feeling that we are doing a great work in an edu- 
cational way and that these annual gatherings do much towards 
obliterating the wounds and scars, many of them imaginary, 
caused by the every day scramble for business and the strife of 
competition. In this Association we all stand on the same plat- 
form — all subscribe to the same principles, and for forty-eight 
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hotnps ai least our business troubles are forgotten. While many 
of us may differ as to the methods of conducting the business, 
we are agreed and have the same opinion as to the burdens placed 
upon us by oppressive legislation, together with the unjust sys- 
tem of State supervision and imfriendly legislatures. Insurance 
supervision, originally intended as a means of safe-guarding the 
interests of the public, together with the unjust system of state 
taxation, has become a source of great revenue to the respective 
states, each official making every effort to outdo his predecessor 
in increasing the revenues, frequently placing a construction upon the 
law directly opposite to the rules enforced by the previous adminis- 
tration. While state insurance officials have great authority 
under the law, I do not believe the law making powers ever in- 
tended giving them the right to act as judge, jury and Supreme 
Court. It must, however, be admitted that through strict laws 
relating to the organization of companies and state supervision, 
the business during the past thirty years has been upon a sounder 
and safer basis both for the companies and the people. State 
legislatures should be . brought to understand that unfriendly 
legislation which invalidates policy conditions and clauses de- 
signed to frustrate fraud, and prevent over-payments through 
over-valuation and over-insurance, only increases the cost of our 
product to the purchaser. 

Another expensive feature in making up the cost of insurance 
is the item of taxes, which in 1904 amounted to 6.86 per cent 
on the premiums less losses. 

*^ National supervision/' so strongly advised by President 
Roosevelt, is believed by many to be the cure-all for our troubles. 
If state supervision and exhorbitant taxation could be entirely 
superseded by national supervision it might make us happier 
than we now are, but if we are to still have state supervision as 
it now exists together with national supervision, then I fear it 
simply means 46 annual report^ instead of 45. 

Believing this to be one of the important problems confront- 
ing us, a gentleman recognized as one of the foremost members 
of the bar in this country, as well as the ablest exponent of this 
doctrine, has kindly consented to appear before us to give his 
views on this subject, and I assure you there is in store for all 
an intellectual treat of the highest order. 

Another condition of a serious nature that continually con- 
fronts us is the antagonism of the general public. Nearly every 
purchaser of insurance who has never suffered from the ravages 
of fire imagines that the rate on his property is exorbitant and 
that he is being robbed by the insurance companies. That this 
is entirely imaginary we know to be a fact, he being absolutely 
ignorant on the subject, frequently influenced by the misrepre- 
sentations of the daily press, whose customary method of com- 
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menting on the annual statements of insurance companies is to 
report the difference between premiums and losses as profits, 
ignoring entirely the expenses of doing business, thus creating 
a false impression with the public. 

I have repeatedly seen merchants and manufacturers who had 
become immensely wealthy as the result of their business opera- 
tions appear before legislative committees and denounce in the 
most unfair and dishonest manner the methods of companies. 
I have heard these men urge the adoption of legislation that could 
only result in crippling us and in weakening the value of the 
hundreds and thousands of dollars of our policies which protected 
them and upon which their business existence depended. 

We know that from commerce we derive all that assists in 
building up the industries of a country. We know that with- 
out an extensive and constantly growing commerce this nation 
would not have reached the position it holds in the commercial 
world, and we know that without the protection and indemnity 
furnished by underwriters, our commercial and industrial interests 
would not have reached their present greatness. When I con- 
sider and reflect upon all this I cannot but ask myself — Of what 
sort of material are these business men made who attack us so 
unfairly both in public and in private? And what can we do 
to educate them? It is a most important problem that con- 
fronts us, the solution of which I fear must be left to the younger 
and rising generation 

The public press for several months has been loaded with 
more or less sensational reports regarding the operations of some 
of the large life companies, but the policy holders of fire companies 
can be congratulated that nothing of an unsavory nature at- 
taches to the home offices of its legitimately conducted and reput- 
able companies. It is true that from time to time there can be 
found in the fire insurance field scavengers and institutions oper- 
ated for purely selfish ends and without financial backing, but 
these should not be classed with the regular companies. We 
have yet to find in many years' experience a company that has 
been honestly and able managed, and bolstered up with good 
financial backing, that has failed, unless there has been a con- 
flagration such as overcame Chicago, Boston and Baltimore. 
As a matter of fact we who are engaged in the fire insurance 
business can congratulate ourselves that at the home offices the 
management of companies is intrusted to men of large caliber, 
who are carefully safe-guarding the funds and making every 
effort to advance their companies along safe lines. There have 
been no revelations of misuse of funds, and while today immense 
resources are invested and being invested by the fire insurance 
companies, we find that there are plenty of restrictions thrown 
around these funds to insure conservatism and safety. I think 
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it is a matter in which we can take much pride — that the fire 
underwriting of the country is in the hands of business men pos- 
sessed of skill, resource and integrity. In an enterprise so vast 
and far reaching as fire insurance, affecting even the humblest 
citizen who insures his few dollars worth of household furniture, 
there is need of men of the highest type and character. Em- 
barrassed as insurance has been, not only, as before stated, by 
the prejudice of legislators and the public, but also by the courts 
of the land, it has gone on its way increasing in momentum, ex- 
tending its beneficence and enlarging its field. Subject to the 
greatest contingencies, meeting hazards that oft times appear 
bewildering, with immense liabiUty concentrated in congested 
centers, it has exerted every influence and ingenuity to give the 
pubUc all the indemnity that is required and yet not place its 
funds in danger of overwhelming disaster. 

The public often overlooks the features of fire insurance out- 
side of its mission to furnish indemnity. It does not appreci- 
ate what the companies have done in the way of securing im- 
proved building ordinances, diminishing dangers that threaten 
cities, having defects in construction removed, giving credit by 
reducing rates for improved appliances in fire protection, getting 
better water supply, and many other things of this kind that 
affect the municipality and individual. The fire insurance inter- 
ests do not clamor for increased rates, desiring only a rate that 
is commensurate with the hazard, and one that will give them 
only a reasonable profit. The companies, however, are quick to 
recognize any attempt on the part of the assured to improve his 
risk and reduce the hazard, or the municipality to make its fire 
department, water supply, and building ordinances standard, 
and the public can be sure that whenever it is disposed to co-operate 
with us in securing improvements, proper credits will be allowed. 
In this way the public and the companies act as partners in a 
mutual agreement to bring about improved conditions. The 
companies maintain at large expense inspection bureaus and in- 
dividual inspectors whose province it is to keep a sharp lookout 
for the defects in the individual risk and municipality. In at- 
tempting to get these corrected we are not acting solely for self- 
ish motives, but from a broader standpoint — the improvement to 
be brought about for the general good. In securing improve- 
ments in buildings of multiple occupancy, theatres, assembly 
halls, etc., large loss of life has been averted. Attaching therefore 
to your efforts to have these improvements made there is a 
humane element that should not be overlooked, and we are al- 
ways ready to assist the authorities in every possible manner in 
the attempt to avert the loss of life and property. 

We hear much said by the public and in the press about the 
so-called fire insurance trust, but there is not a business in the 
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country today more immune from the so-called trust character 
than fire insurance. If we were a trust or related to one in any 
manner we would be able to make a profit in these states that for 
the past quarter of a century have not returned to us a single 
dollar in excess of our losses and expenses. 

There is no business of the present day in which there is 
greater competition than fire insurance. Experience teaches us 
that when certain classes of business are supposed to be profit- 
able other companies enter the field and rates are soon reduced 
to a normal level. During the periods when fire insurance com- 
panies are supposed to be making money, new institutions are 
organized and enter the field, after which usually follows a period 
of loss and they decide to limit their operations. A cycle of pro- 
fit usually bring in new companies, and the older ones expand 
until rates are forced down — then comes the period of loss. (It 
is an old and well-worn saying — nevertheless a true one, that 
insurance companies are merely tax gatherers) . Under the system 
of fire insurance ever}' property owner paying a comparatively 
small sum each year places himself in a position to be immune 
from financial loss on account of fire. So long as fire is a posi- 
tive element in domestic and industrial life there is bound to be a 
large amount of fire waste, and those who escape this misfortune 
are simply co-operating with others in paying their premiums and 
sharing the general burden, the companies acting as a clearing 
house for distributing the moneys so collected. All premium 
payers are incidentally benefitted, they being relieved from the 
anxiety of loss, giving them stability from which grows courage 
to accomplish great ends. 

Even with the immense fire waste every year, and with fre- 
quent disastrous conflagrations, credits move along undisturbed, 
and only those persons directly affected are temporarily or 
wholly turned aside. Security is the basis of confidence that 
is necessary in the transaction of large enterprises, and take 
away the fire insurance policy and our merchants and manufac- 
turers will find interest rates advanced and will be unable to 
secure the credit that is necessary for the successful conduct of 
their business. 

The public, if not, should be interested in the reduction of 
the fire waste. It is estimated that seventy-five millions of dol- 
lars of the yearly fire loss is due to moral hazard, willful negligence 
and carelessness. If this vast sum were reduced one-third, in- 
surance companies would readily take cognizance of this reduc- 
tion in giving lower rates to property owners. 

Has fire insurance as a business been a profitable one? 
The National Board's figures for 1904 show a loss to the 144 
companies reporting to the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment of S10,216,440, or 4.81 per cent, and for ten years from 
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1895 to 1904 inclusive, a profit of $8,862,598, or .55 of one per 
cent. Good authority states that during the last ten years not 
one dollar of the premiums of the 55 largiest fire companies have 
been used for dividends, but that the earnings of their assets 
and the increase in the value of their investments have not only 
paid thes^sfteoiikholders dividends, but have contributed more than 
thirty-one millions of dollars to help pay losses and expenses. 

When- we take into consideration the great conflagrations, the 
immense losses paid by the companies since their existence, the 
many companies that have been organized and forced to retire 
on account oi-wiprofitable experience, it is extremely doubtful 
whetlser in the bMibory of ti^ business in this country a single 
dollar can be shown on tke profit side of the ledger. The total 
capital of all the companies in this country does not exceed 
eighty-five millions of dollars, while the capital of our national 
banks is about seven hundred and fifty millions. With the 
large amount of money in the country seeking investment, and 
the savings banks and trust companies loaded down with depos- 
its, upon which only three to 3^ per cent interest is being paid, 
it would seem that if fire insurance were as profitable as the 
average person believes, no difficulty would be experienced in 
organizing any number of new companies. I can call to mind 
but one company in the West that has been organized during 
the past year, and to establish this company with half a million 
dollars capital and surplus was considered a most heroic achiev- 
ment. When investors investigate they soon discover that the 
large profits so freely talked about are purely imaginary. And 
yet I maintain that the companies are more or less responsible 
for this feeling on the part of the public. During the year we 
advertise and talk about the heavy losses sustained, raise rates 
because of these excessive losses, and at the end of the year a 
few companies will advertise in bold type a heavy increase in 
assets and surplus, keeping quiet the fact that many companies 
show a loss and that every dollar of this gain was made by man- 
ipulation and increase in market values and the earnings of our 
assets and not one penny from the underwriting account. It 
seems to me that there is a fine opportunity for reform in our 
methods of advertising. 

Those companies that have survived are in the field today 
because of more than ordinary abiUty in management, and it 
goes without saying that they are entitled to fair remuneration 
for having weathered the gales and met all their obligations. For 
these reasons, as well as the fact that 75 per cent of the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of this country are dependent 
upon the four hundred millions of assets of the fire companies, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the legislator, and the general 
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public should felicitate itself that the fire insurance business of 
the country, regardless of all the hazards that surround it, is on 
60 firm and soUd a foundation. 

The honorable Insurance Superintendent of the State of Illi- 
nois in his report of this year, in commenting on the Baltimore 
conflagration, said — '^Conflagrations of this character which 
destroy property of vast value in a single fire and entail 
millions of dollars of losses on the companies in a single day, 
demonstrate that it is as unwise to predicate the profits in under- 
writing on the experience of one or two years as it is to predicate 
the profits of a company on its experience in one or two states. 
A safe and reliable conclusion as to profits or general results of 
the business of fire insurance can only be deduced from the ex- 
perience of companies covering the entire field of their opera- 
tions for a series of years of sufficient length to include features 
of this character which the history of the business shows are to 
be expected." 

This is a fair, unbiased statement that but few state officials 
would have the courage to make, yet why should any official 
whose duty it is to see that we are properly managed, hesitate 
to give us what is our due. 

It is unfortunate for our business that decisions of various 
courts of our country, based upon similar facts, are so widely 
different, and I think it safe to say that court decisions in con- 
nection with fire insurance are more inconsistent than any other 
department of the law. 

I have often heard it stated as a cardinal principle that the 
terms of a contract cannot be varied, altered or changed by oral 
evidence when such contract has been reduced to writing, and 
that all prior and contemporaneous agreements of the contract- 
ing parties are embodied and merged in the written contract, 
and that resort must be had to the instrument itself to determine 
the terms and conditions of the contract and the liability of the 
parties thereunder. But this rule is very frequently departed 
from by the courts in construing a policy of insurance, often upon 
the ground that the agent of the company had some knowledge 
upon the subject inconsistent with the terms and conditions of the 
policy. This has often been heard in face of the provision in 
the policy which provides — ''That no officer, agent or represen- 
tative of the company shall have the power to waive any provi- 
sion or condition thereof except such as may be the subject of 
agreement and endorsed thereon or added thereto." 

The Supreme Court of a sister state many years ago used the 
following language: "It is not good policy in the courts to favor 
such cunningly devised insurance policies as that, whatever event 
happens, the underwriters may reap the premium and escape the 
risk. Insurance companies are not favorites of the law." 
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Another distinguished court characterized a policy as *^a 
labyrinth of mystics hedged in with special defenses/' I am 
pleased to say, however, that while many courts are not over- 
friendly to insurance corporations that we rarely ever hear such 
language as is contained in many of the old decisions, and our 
contracts are being more fairly construed as was done by a dis- 
tinguished judge recently who stated: ^'We may not make a 
new contract for the parties, but rather it is our duty to enforce 
and carry out one already made." 

Another distinguished Supreme Court used the following lan- 
guage: *The contract of insurance is the contract of indemnity 
upon the. ternjis and conditions specified in the policy. The in- 
surer undertakes for a comparatively small premium which good 
faith requires is to be paid to guarantee against loss or damage 
upon the terms and conditions agreed upon and upon none other. 
He may therefore justly insist upon the fulfillment of those terms. 
Good faith is the life breath of the contract.'^ 

The sentiments set forth by distinguished judges are becom- 
ing more frequent, and if such views were announced by all of 
our courts there would be less litigation and a more faithful and 
just compliance with the terms and conditions of the policy 
than now exists. It is possible that we may be responsible in 
many instances for some of the adverse decisions by having in- 
sisted too closely upon a technical violation of the terms and 
conditions of the policy as a reason for non-payment, and that 
such isolated cases have caused some of the courts to be disposed 
to give an unfair construction oftentimes to the terms and con- 
ditions of our policies. We, believe, however, that mere technical 
violations as a rule are not taken advantage of by us and that all 
we ask is a substantial and fair compliance with the terms of the 
contract. Such compliance is necessary to the maintenance of 
our business, and we are glad to be able to say that the courts 
are more and more coming to this advanced mode of construing 
the conditions of our policy and defining our liability thereunder. 

To sum up the case it seems to me that the two heaviest 
burdens with which we have had to contend are, first, the preju- 
dice of the general public, which includes legislatures, and second, 
the present system of state supervision and taxation. Is there a 
cure for this? It seems to me that if any remedy is possible it 
must be through educational methods (in which many leaders 
in our business do not believe) that would gradually lead the 
people, and through them the courts, to a proper understanding 
of the real purpose and meaning of fire insurance. Such edu- 
cational methods might be pursued through a literature that 
would reach the general public issued by this and other insur- 
ance organizations, as well as through a closer contact of the field 
men with the more prominent people in their territory. 
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Much has been said and written in favor of and in criticism 
of the field man, but he is the one who stands between the com- 
pany on one side and the agent and the public on the other. To 
be successful he must be a man of many accompMshmeiit&, cool 
and clearheaded, and above all he tnust be a diplomat. With- 
out these qualifications he will be a failure and ruin his company's 
business — mth them he is a most important factor in its success. 
A president (now deceased) of a prominent company has said 
that it cost $50,000 to educate a field mart. This estimate may 
be excessive, but I. know from experience that the work ig expen- 
sive, and when successfully accomplished, m a good invc^toient. 
for the company. 

LIBRARY. 

Immediately following our last meeting the then existing 
and efficient Library Committee was reappointed with Mr. W. L. 
King as chairman, and the directors instructed him to select a 
committee to solicit funds from the companies. 

The report of the Cummittee shows that little has been ac- 
complished, for the reason that after conferring with the Presi- 
dent and various directors they decided that the time was inop- 
portune to call upon the companies so soon after the Baltimore 
and Rochester conflagrations. It was believed to be good policy 
to give them a reasonable time in which to forget these disasters, 
the President concurring in this opinion. 

At present I do not wish to embarrass the new Committee by 
making a recommendation, but I can express the hope that the 
matter of soliciting funds will be taken care of at an early date 
and pushed as strongly as possible. The present quarters cost 
$600 per annum, and our library as it now exists, is an expensive 
luxury and we are not getting value received for our investment. 
To be of benefit to us we should have larger and better rooms — 
we need more books — and to get best results we should have a 
librarian with a system for properly conducting its affairs. All 
this, however, is costly, and our present resources will not afford 
the necessary expense. I refer to this appreciating that the Com- 
mittee is greatly interested and will exercise due economy until 
such a time as we can afford a library that will fully meet our 
requirements. 

Our Secretary's report shows our membership is increasing; 
our Treasurer and Finance Committee are to be congratulated 
upon the successful condition in which we find our treasury, 
and the companies should be more than proud at having in their 
employ the many able field men that compose the rank and file 
of our membership. 

That as an association we may continue 'to grow in numbers 
and in usefulness is my most earnest wish. 
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Note — During Mr. Gallagher's address he told the following 
anecdotes to illustrate some of the points made. — Secretary, 

This brings to mind a little anecdote about a friend of xmiy^ 
who was badly hurt by being hit with a brick one time while in ^ 
fight with a neighbor; the doctor was taking care of him the best 
he could and the priest called to see him one day. As he started 
to go he says: ''Casey, I am going home now, and I'm going to 
pray that you will forgive Hogan for hitting you with that brick." 
Casey says, ''Father, you had better take my advice and it will 
save you lots of time and trouble. You go home and wait till I 
get well, and then pray for Hogan." 

This reminds me of another friend of mine who was very 
sick and the doctor was taking the best care of him that he could. 
After he had been treating him a week or more Casey sayg; "Doc- 
tor, have you found out yet what's the matter with nje." The 
doctor said: "No, Casey, I have not found out yet what ails you, 
but I hope to learn all about it when I make the post mortem 
examination." 

This condition of affairs brings to rjiind a little anecdote 
about a couple of friends of mine that met one day when Casey 
said: "Ho^an, I have bad news for you." "What is it," says 
Hogan ? "The Pope is dead," says Casey. "That is too bad," says 
Hogan; "so the Pope is dead." "Yes," says Casey, "but that is 
not the worst of it." "What is worse ?" said Hogan. "Why, I'm 
afraid that dang Teddy down there in Washington will appoint a 
Protestant Pope," says Casey. 

A friend of mine was presiding at a meeting of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. As he arose he said, "Fellow members, it 
becomes my sad duty to inform you of the death of one of our 
members, Mr. Hogan. Hogan was a kind father, a loving hus- 
band, a good citizen, and better than all, he was a good democrat. 
But now that he is dead I suppose we will have to submit to the 
will of God, and all of yez in favor of that motion plaze give your 
consint by saying 'Aye'." 

The Vice-President — 

Gentlemen of the Association, you have all listened to the 
very able and exceedingly interesting address of your President, 
and I am sure have enjoyed it greatly. It is the custom, I be- 
lieve, to refer the address to a committee of five to be appointed 
by the chair. May I ask what is your pleasure on this 
occasion? 
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Mr. Jno. Hubble- 



I move that the paper be received and referred to a committee 
of five to be appointed by the chair. 

Mr. W. L. King— 
I second that motion. 

Mr. S. D. Andrus— 

The motion is made and seconded that the President's Ad- 
dress be received and referred to a committee of five to be appoint- 
ed by the chair. What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

Motion carried. 

Mr.. Andrus — 

The chair will appoint then as that committee, the following 

fentlemen: S. E. Gate, H. C. Eddy, G. H. Lermit, John Marshall, 
r., Cyrus Woodbury. 

President Gallagher here resumes the chair. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, I am obliged to make a slight change in the pro- 
gram this morning. Hon. James M. Beck, who is to address us 
on '^National Supervision of Insurance,'' has sent me the follow- 
ing telegram: * 'Absolutely impossible for me to attend the meet- 
ing Wednesday as my client is on the witness stand and they 
refuse to excuse either him or me. Change my place with one 
of Thursday's speakers." So we will expect Mr. Beck tomorrow. 
Mr. Shallcross, who was to speak at the afternoon session has 
kindly consented to read his paper this morning. As a prelim- 
inary to the reading of this paper I desire to say that a gentleman 
who is competent to fill an official position in three different 
countries and now but 33 years of age, must be a man of unusual 
and remarkable ability. Mr. Shallcross has filled many respons- 
ible positions in the home office of his company in England, going 
from there to Calcutta, and later to this country in which he has 
reached the front rank among underwriters of the United States. 
The topic he has selected for his paper is to me most appropriate 
— *' Sentiment in Underwriting" — for the reason that within the 
past six months he has taken unto himself a bride, the daughter 
of the gentleman who started me in the insurance business and 
is responsible for my membership in this body, so that from a 
personal standpoint the * 'sentiment" touches me in a tender 
spot. Gentlemen, it is with pleasure that I introduce to you, 
Mr. C. F. Shallcross, Manager of the New York Department of 
the Royal Insurance Company, who will now address you. 
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Mr. C. F. Shallcross— 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Fire Under- 
writers' Association of the Northwest: 
Before I begin this paper I cannot but acknowledge the kind 
remarks of your President. I was afraid after I had selected the 
title for this paper that I had made a mistake in view of the very 
excellent act for myself which I have carried out within the last 
year, but as you will observe, I draw a distinction between sen- 
timent and intellectual judgment, there are some of you, notably 
the President himself, who will agree that within the last six 
months I have combined both. 

SENTIMENT IN UNDERWRITING. 

In Webster's International Dictionary the word '^sentiment'' 
is defined as **a thought prompted by passion or feeUng,'' and it 
is explained that the force of the word lies between the intellec- 
tual judgment in respect to any and every kind of truth which 
we call ^* opinion'' and those affections of pleasure and pain which 
spring from the exercise of our sentiment and emotional powers. 
In an inquiry as to how far, if at all, '^sentiment" affects under- 
writing it would, therefore, appear that we must consider to what 
extent, if at all, the actions of underwriters are influenced by 
something which is not intellectual judgment and not emotion. 

There is a prevailing belief that underwriting is, and always 
must be, a wholly inexact science but, although this statement 
has been made so often as to become trite, need it be entirely 
correct? For is it not the fact that there exists in underwriting 
astonishing inconsistencies and that, sometimes, when we are 
reaping the whirlwind of bad practices and rate cutting we 
sympathize with and try to excuse ourselves with reflections as 
to the inexactness of fire insurance when we ought rather to place 
the blame where it belongs? You hear men make all kinds of 
excuses for excessive indulgence but you never hear them blame 
the whiskey. 

Perhaps it will be difficult to ever place fire insurance on as 
relatively certain a basis as is life assurance", because the average 
rate of human mortality is so well known from actuarial calcu- 
lations based on public statistics compiled for the greater part 
of a century; and because epidemics of fatal disease, correspond- 
ing to the conflagration losses of the fire underwriter, are so unim- 
portant amongst the classes of people and the nations where life 
assurance is most effected as to be practicably ignorable. Let 
us, however, clear our minds for the moment from the thought 
implied in the statement that underwriting is an inexact science 
and endeavor to ascertain, on the contrary, how near the law of 
average comes to being a consistent as well as a reliable regulator 
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of fire insurance. A compilation from the Reports of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York State by periods of five year's 
during the twenty years beginning with the year 1883 and end- 
ing witji the year 1902, shows a maximum variation in the loss 
ratio of all the companies reporting to the Insurance Department 
of only 2.8 per cent, and this over a premium income ranging from 
$405,000,000, for the five years ending 1883 to 1887, to $747,000,000 
for th.e last named period of five years. 

As a further illustration, we find from the same records that 
the average loss ratio over the five years from 1900 to 1904 was 
55.7 per cent as against an average loss ratio over the preceding 
five years — 1895 to 1899, of 56.5 per cent, thus demonstrating 
that a conflagration even such as that which occurred in Balti- 
more in the last year of the first of these two periods did not 
increase the ratio when the average was extended over five years. 

If, from the records already referred to, we compare one 
period of twelve months with another like period the differences 
in Joss ratios are, of course, considerable; but the figures demon- 
strate that rates have, on the whole, been adjusted wjth an ac- 
curacy by no means so faulty as to justify our calling them 
haphazard. 

A glance at the expense ratio indicates also that their varia- 
tions by periods of five years are but small and fairly regular, 
so that the law of average as applicable to fire underwriting, 
even if it cannot rank with the immutability of Isaac Newton's 
law, must still be reckoned as a remarkable regulator of fire 
underwriting, and results seem to establish themselves on a 
pretty even basis if the period of time taken for the purposes of 
comparison be sufficiently long. 

The conclusion to be drawn, therefore, apparently is this, 
that it is unwise to take action with unnecessary haste and im- 
mature judgment upon what may be termed the over-night 
impressions left by the results of a comparatively few months' 
— perhaps a years' — operations, knowing, as we do, that the in- 
scrutable law of average by which our operations are governed 
will, in the end, correct those violent fluctuations from the normal 
which will occasionally happen. 

There is in the minds of managing underwriters, of special 
agents and, to a less degree, of agents another and frequently 
more harmful sentiment that the be-all and end-all of underwrit- 
ing is the ability to show a profit for the magic period beginning 
January 1st and ending December 31st. We wish to point to 
the good showing of our company — in our field or in our agency, 
during the magic period — and that is pardonable pride, but do 
not we too often overlook the average results shown over five or 
ten years and fail to consider with sufficient care what the results 
may be in the ensuing five or ten years, especially if we have 
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skated on thin ice and can show a result for twelve months 
largely due to those defections in the law of average which make 
that law what it is. 

In this gathering there are present probably few, if any, 
representatives of companies which have been in existence for 
less than five and not many for less than ten years and as we 
have seen that results over long periods of years are fairly equable 
are not we all blameworthy when, puffed up by the pride engen- 
dered by the fine statement for the year or two just closed, we 
disregard the handwriting which the light of experience has 
thrown upon the wall and take liberties with rates? On the 
other hand, we sometimes unnecessarily allow ourselves to become 
despondent and go to the other irrational extreme of trying to 
force up rates to a point where we can recoup in the next magic 
period from January 1st to December 31st the losses sustained 
in the year just closed. This is curious, because companies who 
allow their judgment to be temporarily clouded in respect of the 
two opposites just referred to will look with a very proper philos- 
ophy upon a considerable shrinkage or. an abnormal advance in 
their assets, due to temporary stock market conditions, for they 
recognize them as only temporary and realize that, over a period 
of years, a first-class four per cent interest-earning security is 
very likely to be worth about par. 

There is another kind of sentiment — that shown in the in- 
grained belief that certain classes of risks are, and must be, 
always bad, although, upon examination, the facts and figures 
do not warrant such belief. I have in mind discussion amongst 
a number of underwriters on the subject of paper box factories. 
Sentiment instantly condemned them, but one of those present 
challenged the general opinion, secured a comparison of figures 
over a number of years and demonstrated a loss ratio much lower 
than the average of all business. It is easy to see, • however, 
that sentiment against the class kept the rates up and made the 
actual experience what it has been. On the other hand, there 
are risks, — certain classes of metal workers, for instance — which 
have been bad since the memory of men runneth not to the con- 
trary, and woe betide the underwriter who would take heart 
because the record of such classes for the year just closed showed 
a loss ratio dazzling in its minuteness! 

The effect of sentiment on the underwriting mind was never 
more clearly shown in my experience than in the case of the ex- 
cursion steamer '^General Slocum'.', which was burned in New 
York Harbor last year with the frightful loss of life, remembered 
by all. The Official Receiver was obliged to go through the for- 
mahty of taking out insurance on the damaged hull, which, ex- 
cepting part of the upper works — so badly charred as to leave 
almost nothing more to burn — was entirely submerged in the 
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East River. Such was the sentiment on the subject of that risk, 
however, that, although the **General Slocum'' before she burned 
was readily written at 1.50 per cent per annum, even small lines 
could not be placed in New York on the submerged hull at a rate 
of 4 per cent until the oflFering came to the notice of one underwriter 
who had declined the boat when she was afloat, but was glad to 
take and keep the whole line lying on the river bottom. I leave 
it to you, gentlemen, to decide which was the better risk. 

There can be no question of reflecting upon the mistakes for 
which lack of experience is ample justification. They cannot 
really be called mistakes but, rather, losses due to unforeseen 
circumstances and are no more than ripples on the broad surface 
of a company's operations. For instance, the cases above re- 
ferred to are very different from the experience of some compan- 
ies which carried large lines on a heavy ordnance factory which 
burned some years ago. It had been supposed that the light- 
roofed building in which a number of 80-ton guns were stored or 
in process of manufacture could burn without damaging such pon- 
derous weapons as constituted the bulk of the value. When the 
fire happened, however, the government for which the guns were 
being made refused to take delivery on the ground that, although 
it might be the case that experts for the fire insurance companies 
could detect no injury in the ordinance, they were under sus- 
picion and were not material with which a first-class power could 
afford to equip its battleships, and, I believe, a practically total 
loss was paid. 

An amusing incident of a different character, however, oc- 
curred when Mr. F. C. Moore was working on the Universal 
Mercantile Schedule. He sent out to a number of underwriters 
a list of articles of merchandise against which each underwriter 
was requested to annote his ideas of a proper charge in respect 
of differeAt degrees of susceptibility to damage. A few months 
later this identical list was again forwarded to these identical 
men to be filled up and returned. Comparison of the two lists 
showed that, with one exception, each contained instances of wide 
differences in rates for the same goods, as quoted by the same 
underwriters upon the two occasions, and it was apparent that the 
sentiment of the moment, and not intellectual judgment based upon 
facts and figures (in the maintenance of which insurance com- 
panies are so behind where they ought to be) was the predomi- 
nating factor influencing the replies. The late Mr. George M. 
Coit, Assistant Manager of the Royal Insurance Company in New 
York, was the exception referred to, and, in telling me the inci- 
dent with much enjoyment, Mr. Coit admitted that the reason for 
his two lists beinq^ identical was that he had kept a (iopy of his 
answers to the first! 
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This brings us to the question of classification and to an ex- 
pression of wonder that sentiment in this country should, in 
general, be so opposed to the combination of companies' experi- 
ence. I recognize the arguments urged against doing so — the 
principal one of which appears to be the fear that, should the 
figures become public property, legislation might compel a re- 
duction on the more profitable classes while — these not being the 
days of the millenium — underwriters would have to shift for 
themselves in respect of advancing rates on the unprofitable 
classes and probably have to face legislative difficulties in doing 
so. But what a weakness in our business is confessed in this 
very statement ! I do not say that we are altogether responsible 
for this condition of affairs, because the possibility referred to is 
a live one in the United States; but I am convinced that, had we 
taken this method of adjusting rates years ago, we should have 
avoided many of the difficulties attendant upon combination of 
experiences today, and I believe that the common classification 
agreed upon by some companies in the west will be as productive 
of good results as it certainly is a step in the right direction. 
Even if underwriters should feel it no more their duty to reduce 
rates on important classes, exceptionally profitable over a period 
of years, than is the proprietor of a patent willing to sell 
his goods for less than he can get for them — but I am disposed 
to think that the peculiar position of insurance companies as tax 
gatherers and distributors throws upon them certain unusual 
responsibilities — the business interests transacting particular 
classes of business wliich may prove exceptionally profitable over 
a period of years may be relied upon to bring pressure upon the 
companies to secure modification in rates. Should they fail 
to do so competition amongst the fire insurance companies 
themselves will achieve this result. In respect of the treat- 
ment of unprofitable classes, however, we are, as yet, much 
behind the practice of the foreign companies — members of 
or affiliated with what is known as the 'Tire Offices' Committee." 
Membership in or affiliation with the "Fire Offices' Committee" 
comprises the very great majority of underwriting capacity 
throughout the world outside of the United States, and both in 
respect of exceptionally profitable as well as persistently un- 
favorable classes of risks it is the custom for members to bring 
experiences to the attention of that body, which then applies to 
all the companies for a note of individual experience. The fig- 
ures are collated at the Fire Offices' Committee's headquarters, 
the executive officers only having access to the returns of the 
individual companies, and the Total results are subsequently 
circulated among members. Investigations of this character 
take place with some frequency and I am informed that, during 
the last twelve months, ih^ fo' --^ing important tariffs have, as 
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a result, been revised in the United Kingdom, viz., the Belfast 
TariflF, Bleach and Dye Works, Bonded Stores (Scotland), Cold 
Storage Warehouses, Distilleries, Flax Mills and Warehouses 
(Ireland), and Oil Mills. This, gentlemen, seems to be good 
underwriting and it is what the western classification will accom- 
plish to the extent that it is applied. 

Even allowing for differences in the character of legislative 
administration as between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, is it unreasonable to suppose that the foregoing methods 
of rate making may be partly responsible for the comparative 
absence of legislation against insurance companies over there? 

It shall not be within the province of this paper to touch 
upon the much-discussed question of agency commissions or of the 
agents' relations to the profitableness or otherwise of the busi- 
ness he places with a company, except in respect of what seems, 
in these days, and in this most enterprising of countries, to be 
that curious sentiment which, differing from almost every other 
class of commercial enterprise, insists, as a whole, that the in- 
surance agent shall not be a sharer in the profitableness or other- 
wise of the business. Even in the old world the agent is, in a 
measure divorced from the ancient 15 per cent flat commission 
rule in respect of the less profitable, heavy classes of business and 
that in a manner which he seems to agree is reasonable and calcu- 
lated to serve his best interests in the long-run and under a plan 
eminently calculated to disarm adverse legislation. 

There are not wanting underwriters in foreign countries who 
claim that it means less work for an agent to place a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars on a cotton mill than to handle a like 
sum in retail store or dwelling properties, and tTiis view is applied 
to unprofitable and heavy classes something in this wise: 

A risk is rated at 1 per cent resulting in a premium of $100, of 
which the agent gets 15 per cent or $15. The combined experi- 
ence of companies having shown that money has been lost over 
a period of years at current rates on risks of that class and the 
companies — not the agent, being out of pocket the rate is put up 
to, let us say, 1.50 per cent, with a resulting premium of $150. 
Both company and agent having recognized that $15 was a fair 
remuneration when the premium was $100, and the agent's work 
not having been increased (but rather decreased, as companies 
will be more willing to write the business at the higher rate), 
they both agree that $15 is fair remuneration when the premium 
is raised to $150. The result is a reduction in commission to 
10 per cent on the unprofitable class, but the agent receives no 
less actual dollars in commission, the companies secure more 
premium and the assured is satified that his extra burden is made 
as light as possible. 
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The classes of risk in the United Kingdom upon which, by 
this process, commission is now restricted to 10 per cent are as 
follows : 

Bermondsey Tanneries, Bleach and Dye Works, Boot and Shoe 
Factories and Warehouses, Clothing Factories, Large Non-Sprink- 
lered Flour Mills, Cotton Mills, Distilleries, Lace Factories, 
London-Manchester Warehouses (congested area), Metal Workers, 
Wood Workers, Oil Mills, Woolen Mills and Warehouses, and 
Worsted Mills. 

It may be asked whether commissions are correspondingly 
advanced beyond 15 per cent upon the so-called ^'preferred'' 
classes; but when it is considered that unprotected dwellings 
(excepting those notoriously unprofitable risks — large country 
mansions) are written for 7^ cents per annum on building and ten 
cents on contents it is difficult for iis to see where the ^'preferred'' 
business comes in. Competition among the big companies domi- 
ciled abroad is pretty keen but none seem to think that ^^pre- 
ferred'' business at these rates is worth more than 15 per cent, 
and no more is paid. 

I do not want to become too prosy, but since we are drawing 
attention to the most prominent aspects of sentiment in under- 
writing we cannot overlook that feeling which centers not upon 
the maintenance of premium income but upon its undue increase. 
Not to advance is to go backward; but there is a big difference 
between a desire for legitimate increase of premiums and the 
vanity contained in the wish to out-distance a rival — be that 
rival a company, a special agent or an agency — without stopping 
to consider what the ultimate cost may be. In no country in the 
world are values increasing so repidly as in the United States, 
and in no other underwriting field can premium income be so 
easily secured if more attention be paid to quantity than quality; 
but nowhere in the world is the question whether the company's 
income is two millions or five of less consequence in securing 
business than here, where the agency system is so radically dif- 
ferent from that obtained elsewhere. In many foreign countries 
the amount of actual agency-solicited business is probably not 
much more than a majority of. the whole; and, as the insurance 
department of the agency is apt to be secondary to the main 
source of the agent's income, the average agent is less expert in 
insurance than is his American confrere. Consequently, the 
average agent and the public are not unnaturally impressed by 
the companies which have fifteen to thirty million dollars of 
assets, or even more, as against other companies' assets of, per- 
haps, only one-fifth of those amounts, so the decision is apt to 
be in favor of the large company — other influences being equal, 
particularly as it is the practice there for one company to write 
the whole line whether the amount be five thousand or five hun- 
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dred thousand dollars. Furthermore, the man in the street can 
name off-hand the half-dozen leading companies on the other 
side because he sees their advertisements in every railroad sta- 
tion in the country — as he sees the advertisements of somebody's 
chocolate or someone else's soap. In the United States the 
actively-soliciting local agent is the backbone of the business. 
Insurance is usually his exclusive source of income. His incli- 
nations are towards the sound company which writes freely, pays 
its losses promptly, understands him and treats him well. The 
average man in this country cannot name more than two or three 
companies, and probably knows nothing about them if he can, but 
he knows that his friend John Brown, of the Brown Insurance 
Agency, is all right and reckons that his companies must be, too. 
So the would-be assured goes to the local agent, asks for pro- 
tection to the desired amount and, nineteen times out of twenty, 
leaves it to the agent to select the company or companies; and 
providing he knows his companies to be sound, the agent himself 
is far less apt to be influenced by the question of assets than by 
the other factors just mentioned. I do not overlook the value 
to an agent of a big company but it is valuable because, with 
its size, will generally go the attributes I have named. 

If this is about the situation, and I think it is, it leads to the 
inquiry whether it is necessary and wise to give free rein to that 
sentiment called pride which leads us to prominent advertising 
all over the country of the profits made in the year just closed — 
in the last five years — since the company was organized. Ex- 
cellent advertising can be done without going in to these details. 
The men chiefly interested in knowing of the progress and manage- 
ment of a company are its special and local agents; and is there 
no way of informing them except by flooding the country with 
public announcements calculated to catch the eye of the casual 
observer; to arouse the criticism of property-owners; to attract 
the attention of legislators and to excite the cupidity of the evil- 
disposed? 

Such advertising of profits, due to one sentiment, is partly 
responsible for the growth of another; for while there is room 
for honorable and active emulation among companies, among 
special agents and among agents (and none more than I can be a 
greater believer in healthy, active competition) there is no room 
for rivalry in premium income if such rivalry means allowing our 
best judgment to be influenced by the sentimental satisfaction 
of beating a competitor. Yet we have seen this very desire re- 
sponsible for the troubles of more than one company which could 
have achieved increasing success with more conservative methods. 
One does not have to be as slow as a tortoise to win the race 
nowadays, but if ever there was a business where get-rich-quick 
schemes arc out of place it is in fire underwriting; and if, by 
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superior judgment, by a firm and stable policy, by liberal but not 
rash underwriting, by fair treatment of the agent and of assured, 
and by following good underwriting practices you can show more 
actual dollars made for your company in five or ten years than 
can your competitor you do not have to ask who is really in the 
commanding position, even though yours may be the second place 
in actual premium income. 

When the demand for raw cotton and other commodities ex- 
ceeds the supply the price goes up ; and a foreign bill of exchange 
for gf20,000 can usually be bought a little cheaper than one for 
;£50,000; but it seems against prevailing sentiment to apply 
the same rule to underwriting. I do not mean that just because 
a property needs all the insurance obtainable, the rate should be 
pushed up to an unreasonable point. There is reason in. all 
things, and even the bulls on cotton can raise the price to a pro- 
hibitive figure as can the banker the rate of exchange. The 
curious thing is that in underwriting, even after making due 
allowance for competition, the bigger the line the relatively lower 
may the rate be. Experience may urge that, from the fire- 
hazard point of view, the million dollar plant with its probable 
large area, mutual exposure of buildings, labor trouble hazard 
and other features should prove, as it has proven, a less desirable 
risk than the smaller property at equal rates; but, although the 
schedule rating of recent years now begins to properly discrim- 
inate, it has repeatedly been the large plant which has secured 
the lower rate and the smaller plant which has helped to pay the 
losses. I have in mind a Ijirge metal worker — that worst of classes 
— which carried a ridiculously low rate for no other reason, as 
far as I was ever able to see, than that it needed half a million 
dollars insurance. Five thousand dollars probably seemed a 
big insurance bill to present annually, so the companies carried 
the risk at fifty cents. The risk burned recently and it did not 
appear that the assured then reciprocated the delicate consid- 
eration always shown to them by demanding less than they were 
entitled to. 

There is a feature of real sentiment in underwriting which 
is hard to condemn, from which it will be gathered that it is hard 
to bring myself to always practice that austerity in business 
principles which ought, in my judgment, to influence under- 
writing to a far greater extent than it does. I refer to loss ad- 
justments and payments. If one of us loses a hundred dollar bill 
by accident (it must have been a good year for us to have so 
much loose cash around !) a paternal government does not make 
untiring efforts to make good, but no property-owner should ever 
abandon a claim for loss even if legal recovery under the policy 
be obviously impossible. For when business reasons do not 
influence favorable consideration of his claim a hard-luck story 
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will usually arouse the sympathies of the philanthropic under- 
writer and a sytnpathetic jury ife a tower of strength in time of 
need. As I have already said, I do not pose as being immune 
from these weaknesses myself and it is always difficult to treat 
with proper austerity the ignorance of the lay mind as to the 
correct observance of policy conditions For example, knowledge 
of the harassment of the father of a family who has to rent the 
new home, see that the perambulator and the seventeen trunks 
are safely in the express wagons and face the plumber's bill, 
readily influences consideration of the claim of that well-known, 
hardy annual — the policy-holder who has forgotten to have his 
insurance transferred. We all know him, gentlemen ! 

A case recently before me proved a hard tug on the heart 
strings. A man, Isaac Goldstein by name (presumably of French 
extraction !), living in a poor tenement on New York's East Side, 
presented a claim for loss including the usual gold watch, seal 
skin sacque and silk dress and concluding with an item of $25 for 
a male baby which had been suffocated. Unfortunately the 
claimant's proof of loss reached us on a Monday morning when, 
as two day's losses are being reported, we are always at our 
worst, and the item was disallowed on the ground that live stock 
was not covered under the policy. I venture to say, however, 
that the percentage of claims made under the policies of broad- 
gauge, substantial companies, in which the assured suffers to 
the utmost the penalties of his policy conditions is not large 
and while, apart from competitive considerations, this is but 
sentiment, that which makes the relations of the fire insurance 
companies with the public infinitely less severe in the matter of 
loss adjustments than are the latter's relations with a bank, with 
stock and produce markets, or with numerous other commercial 
conveniences, is, in my judgment, the least injurious aspect 
which sentiment takes in underwriting. 

In a telegram from Vienna, dated September 18th, Professor 
Henderson, of the University of Chicago, is quoted as saying that 
in the United States there is not so high a level of insurance 
laborers as there is in some of the European countries. Professor 
Henderson is an eminent sociologist and, in the brief cable 
dispatch, context may have been omitted which might present 
this bald statement in a somewhat modified light. Having been 
in active association with insurance laborers on three continents, 
I will merely say that the Professor must say much more than 
those few words before even his superior ability could convince 
me that he is right. He is quoted as saying further, however, 
that (among insurance laborers in the United States) there is 
plenty of idealism. Gentlemen! There is, and idealism of the 
best kind. Idealism which is striving to get at the best there, is 
in fire underwriting; the compiling of proper building laws; 
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the discovery of sound methods of construction; of the best 
building materials; of those methods of prevention which are 
better than cure. Idealism which is striving to raise the stand- 
ard of fire-fighting beyond even the high point of excellence 
which it has already reached and, what is by no means of the least 
importance, the idealism which is striving to make rates on a 
thoroughly sound basis. 

Elsewhere I have reminded you that, in this country, the 
local agent is the backbone of the business. Its broad shoulders 
are the alert special agent. The man who is responsible for the 
proper handling of the local agent iand, when he comes in contact 
with him, of the assured also; for keeping abreast of the times 
in the advancement of every process, art and science which affects 
underwriting — in a word, the man who carries a tremendous 
burden of responsibility for the success or otherwise of his com- 
pany. As little as his chiefs should the special agent be the 
victim of false sentiment and in so far as it is, and should be, 
eliminated from fire insurance, to that extent are we working 
constantly and steadily forward for the advancement of under- 
writing on broad, sound, business principles and worthily dis- 
charging our stewardship over the more than twenty-five bil- 
lion of dollars of liability which we are carrying in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, besides myself there is just one man in this 
room, and you are he, who knows that it was with no little trep- 
idation that I agreed, upon your invitation, to try and address 
this meeting; and you will recollect that your letter remained 
without definite answer for several days. That was because I 
knew the calibre of the men who would comprise this audience 
and for the reason that perusal of several addresses made before 
your annual meetings in by-gone years showed me for how high 
a standard I must strive in order to produce a paper which might 
be acceptable to the members of the Fire Underwriters' Associa- 
tion of the Northwest. Finally I accepted — not with any idea 
that I could reach your standard, but because I was very sensible 
of the honor which the invitation bestowed, and it was my privi- 
lege to thus try and acknowledge this further evidence of the 
open-handed welcome which my brother underwriters have ex- 
tended from the moment I set foot in this country — so short a 
time since — conversant only with underwriting in fields so 
far away, and where conditions are as different as these fields are 
distant. I beg you all to accept the views expressed in this 
paper in the spirit in which they are offered, bearing in mind 
that I have, myself, already confessed to being not altogether 
free from ^^Sentiment in Underwriting'' — some aspects of which 
we have been dissecting. 
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Mr. P. D. McGregor- 
Mr. President: Mr. Shallcross has come a long distance to give us 
a most excellent paper — one of the best we have ever had the plea- 
sure of listening to in this Association, and I would like to move you 
sir, that a rising vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. Shallcross. 

Mr. Geo. W. Law — 

Mr. President, I rise sir, with a great deal of pleasure to second 
the motion just made by the gentleman of the Queen. I want to 
say, Mr. President, I am satisfied that the pleasure which has 
been mine in listening to the paper that has just been read is 
expressive of the feeling of all the other gentlemen in the room. 
I embrace the opportunity to observe I am hopeful that when 
this country of ours shall have gained the age that has been at- 
tained by the United Kingdom, the satisfactory conditions of 
business there, so interestingly related to us today, will be vouch- 
safed to us here in this great country. 

We should be mindful of the importance of conducting our 
business with such a high degree of intelligence as to insure to 
us fair and impartial treatment such as we are entitled to at the 
hands of legislative bodies. We need not be discouraged because 
we have not yet attained all that we hope for — comparatively 
we are yet young. 

I heard not long since of an incident that occurred to an 
American traveler on the other side, which I think is appropos 
of the situation: A young lady, one of a party of Americans, 
driving through a large English estate, had her attention attracted 
by the beauty of the English lawn, and having in mind that her 
father had recently purchased a large estate — ^in America it is 
becoming quite the proper thing to have country estates — she 
asked to be driven up close to an old gardener whom she saw, 
that she might ask him how they obtained such beautiful lawns. 
The old fellow straightened out the crick in his back as he arose, 
removing his hat, said in a respectful manner: ^^Well, Miss, 
first we breaks up the ground, then we harrows it, then we sows 
the seed, then we waters it and rolls it and cuts it for about three 
hundred years, then we gets the beautiful lawn which you see 
here.'' And so, Mr. President, I am not without hope that we 
may, even in our generation, be able to at least sow the seed of a 
bright future and by the same close persistent attention, striving 
for the best always, ultimately reach conditions to which the 
gentleman has so ably directed our attention in his paper. Again 
let me repeat, we should in time be able to give as good an account 
of our stewardship through the intelligent handling of our busi- 
ness as our co-laborers across the water. We should not be satis- 
fied with anything short of this. It is always a delight to me to 
hear of the excellent methods under which they conduct the busi- 
ness of fire insurance. 
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I want to say just one word more, if you will pardon me for 
keeping my feet so long — ^it is not often I have the opportunity 
of thus addressing you — one thing brought out by the gentleman 
was particularly interesting and that was the reference to the 
condition of mind of the agent on the other side who was content 
to receive $15 as ample pay for the writing of a certain line of 
insurance, notwithstanding the premium had been advanced 
from $100 to $150, the $15 being the commission at 15 per cent 
before the advance in rate. Well, I feel certain that every gentle- 
man in this room will agree with me that the millenium will be 
reached before we in this country can hope to see the average 
American agent satisfied with anything less than what the com- 
mission upon the premium will bring to him at the going rate of 
commission. The other side of this picture is found in a recent 
personal experience. We were waited upon not long since by a 
committee of local agents from a certain city to discuss the 
question of preferred rates in their city. They wanted to have 
our co-operation in securing a heavy reduction in rates upon 
preferred business, upon the plea that this would reduce their 
expenses. They were told that we would be glad to discuss the 
question with them and asked them to outline how this was to be 
accomplished. The statement was made that such reduction in 
rate would insure the desired reduction in expenses under which 
this business was presently conducted. I said: ^^ Gentlemen, we 
can strike hands with you on this.'' ^'Well,'' they said, ''we should 
like to have your co-operation." ''Very well, then,'' I said, 
"understanding that you are serious in your statement that what 
you are after is the reduction in the expense of the business and 
you are persuaded a marked reduction in the preferred rates 
will bring this about, let me say that instead of leaving this open 
to the law of chance, suppose we agree at one and the same time 
that a like percentage of commission reduction be provided for, 
rather than chance the uncertainty of commission reduction fol- 
lowing, for expense in several other large cities has shown that 
while heavy reductions in the rates were made in the hope the 
expense of getting the business would follow, the commissions 
are as high today, or higher, than they have ever been and we are 
tired of seeing the companies alone called upon to make such 
sacrifices." 

I want to say to you, Mr. President, that that interview was 
brought to a very speedy termination, and this clearly points 
what we have to contend with at the present time. 

Thanking you, Mr. President, for your courtesy, I take great 
pleasure in seconding the motion made by the gentleman pre- 
ceding me. 

(Loud Applause). 
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The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the very excellent remarks made 
by the gentleman who made the motion, and the gentleman 
seconding the same, and I desire to say that I am fully in sym- 
pathy with them. I felt sure when I extended the invitation to 
Mr. Shallcross to appear before us, that he would give us some- 
thing we would all appreciate. I therefore take great pleasure 
in presenting the motion for a rising vote of thanks to be extended 
to Mr. Shallcross. 

The motion was thereupon put and unanimously carried by 
rising vote of thanks. 

The President — 

I would like to ask Mr. Shallcross one question. He referred 
to the very low rates on dwelling house business in England, and 
I suppose that* the 7^ and 10 cents he referred to means American 
money. Of course the rates are lower than in this country and 
I would like to have him make a few remarks as to the difference, 
if any, in conditions existing on the other side that should account 
for the difference in rate. 

Mr. Shallcross — 

Mr. President, when I was at school that day was a happy 
one when I could dodge the arithmetic class but I have calcu- 
lated that 7i cents per annum on building and 10 cents on con- 
tents, respectively, per $100, is the equivalent of the rates of 
Is 6d and 2s Od per ;f 100, at which, respectively, dwellings and 
their contents are insured in the United Kingdom excepting, as 
I have stated, large country mansions now, I believe, rated higher. 
If it is asked why from these rates, low as they may appear to 
the mind of the American underwriter, a reasonable profit is 
obtainable, it should be borne in mind, Mr. President, that dwell- 
ings of frame construction and frame rows are almost unknown 
there. The buildings are almost entirely of brick or stone with 
slate or tile — not shingle — roofs, constructed under building laws 
which have been in active operation for certainly the best part 
of a century and which are more severe and much more closely 
observed than are building laws in the United States. Then, 
again, the furnace or hot water or steam pipe hazard is almost 
non-existent there, for practically the only heat used in dwellings 
is that from open coal fires. Again, water power, with which 
nature has so liberally endowed this country, is comparatively 
scarce in the United Kingdom ; and as the cheap production of elec- 
tricity by water power gives place to its more expensive production 
by steam power electricity is but little used in dwellings — especi- 
ally those in the country or in small country towns. The elec- 
tricity hazard, believed to be responsible for so many dwelling 
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house fires in the United States is, cons3quently minimized in 
the United Kingdom. Furthermore, as is well known, the atmos- 
pheric conditions are more equable in the United Kingdom where 
such violent extremes of heat and cold as we are accustomed to 
are not usually experienced. All these physical features ought 
to explain how there may be wide differences in rates in favor of 
dwellings in the United Kingdom and how underwriters may 
still make a small profit on the class. It must, however, be 
understood that term policies on dwellings and their contents 
are quite unusual over there, so that the reduced rate resulting 
from — let us say — a three-year policy at two or two and a half 
annuals is not met with. Dwelling house policies are almost in- 
variably written for one year at the full annual rate, to expire at 
one of four quarter days (the days on which are generally due) 
which in England for example, are Ladyday (March 25th), Mid- 
summer day (June 24th), Michaelmass day (September 29th) 
and Christmas day (December 25th). 

Mr. President, if I have not answered the question to the 
satisfaction of yourself and the other gentlemen present, I shall 
be glad to try and do so more fully. (Applause). 

The President — 

I think the gentleman has answered the question in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

The important officer of this Association tells us that he is 
ready to make his report, and I now call upon the Treasurer, 
Mr. W. R. Townley, to state to you the condition of the finances 
and show that they are in safe hands. Gentlemen, I hope you 
will all remain and listen to this report — it will only take a moment. 

REPORT OF TREASURER. 

Balance on hand September 27, 1904 $4,575.23 

Receipts. 

Dues 1901 $ 15.00 

Dues 1902 40.00 

Dues 1903 72.50 

Dues 1904 2,807.50 

Dues, New Members 1903 6.00 

Dues, New Members 1904 354.00 

Received from Luncheon Committee 16.50 

Received from Sales of Proceedings 1 . 72 

Interests on Deposits 114 . 73 

$3,427.95 $3,427.95 

$8,003.18 
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Disbursements. 

Rent and Light, 13 mos. to Nov. 1, 1905. .$ 661.06 

Rent of Hall for Annual Meeting 300 . 00 

Salary of Secretary 350 . 00 

Salary of Treasurer 350.00 

Expended for Library 109 .65 

Printing Proceedings, etc 671 . 38 

Reporting Proceedings 75 . 00 

Postage, Express and Exchange 179.49 

Miscellaneous Items of expense 194.60 $2,891 . 18 

Balance on hand October 11, 1905 $5,112.00 



Balance on hand October 11, 1905 $5,112.00 

Amount belonging to the General Fund of 

the Association $4,315. 58 

Amount representing Balance of Library 

Appropriation 796 . 42 

$5,112.00 
W. R. TOWNLEY, Treasurer, 



ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 

Chicago, October 10, 1905. 

Fire Underwriters' Ass'n of the Northwest, Chicago. 

Gentlemen — The balance to the credit of your account with 
us at the close of business, October 9, 1905, according to our 
books, was fifty-one hundred and twelve dollars ($5,112.00). 

Yours truly, 

F. I. COOPER, Ass't Cashier. 



REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

To THE President and Members of the Fire Underwriters' 
Association of the Northwest: 

Gentlemen — Your Committee, to whom was referred the 
auditing of the Treasurer's reports and accounts, beg to submit 
that we have carefully examined the same and found them cor- 
rect as per statement hereto attached. 

S. D. ANDRUS, 
L. S. MAC ENANEY, 

Committee. 
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The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the Treasurer. What 
is your pleasure? 

Mr. Vernor — 

I move that the report be accepted and placed on file and 
that we extend a vote of thanks to the Treasurer for his able 
services. 

Motion put by the chair and carried unanimously. 

A recess was taken until 2:30 P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Wednesday, October 11, 1905. 

The President called the meeting to order at 2:30 P. M. and 
asked Secretary Briggs to read the list of new members whose 
names were submitted for vote. 

Louis Amonson, Philadelphia, Vice President Union Ins. CJo., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. S. Babcock, Denver Colo., Inspector Rocky Mountain Fire Underwriters Ass'n. 

John W. Baker, Dwight, 111., Special Agent German Ins. CJo., Freeport, 111. 

Roy T. Baker, Fargo, N. D., Special Agent Queen Ins., Co., New York. 

Chas. R. Barber, Chicago, 111., Special Agent Wabash Ins. Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Alfred F. Boiling, Louisville, Ky., Special Agent American Fire Ins. Co., Phila. 

Greorge W. Briggs, Chicago, Special Agent North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 

Wallace C. Butler, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., Adjuster, (Century Bldg.). 

Montgomery Clark, Kansas City, Mo., Special Agent Calumet Fire Ins. Co., Chicago. 

Frank M. Drake, Louisville, Ky., Special Agent Hanover Ins. Co., New York. 

A. W. Fleming, Dayton, Ohio, Special Agent National Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Chas. W. Good, Chicago, Special Agent Traders Ins. Co., Chicago. 

Geo. B. Gray, Fond du Lac, Wis., Special Agent Continental Ins. Co., N. Y. 

W. E. Greene, Evansville, Ind., Inspector Evansville Inspection Bureau. 

Robt. C. Greer, Chicago, Manslger R'y Dept. Burrows, Marsh & McLennon Co. 

A. H. Grupe, St. Louis, Mo., Special Agent Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 

Geo. H. Hannan, Chicago, Niagara Fire Ins. Co., Chicago. 

M. M. Hawxhurst, Milwaukee, Wis., Special Agent Traders Ins. Co., Chicago. 

Geo. Heller, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis., Special Agent Ins. Co. N. America & Philadel- 
phia Underwriters. 

L. E. Hildreth, Chicago, Adjuster Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 

W. E. Hill, Des Moines, Iowa, Special Agent London Assurance Society, England. 

Archibald Kemp, Chicago, Special Agent Union Assurance Society, England. 

O. E. Lane, Milwaukee, Wis., (P. O. Box 821) Special Agent Providence- Wash- 
ington Ins. Co., Providence, R. I. v 

James M. Lamore, Anderson, Ind., Special Agent Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society, 
England. 

John B. Lee, Jr., Minneapolis, Adjuster (Oneida Bldg.). 

C. D. Lasher, Indianapolis, Special Agent Home Ins. Co., New York. 

G. H. Lermit, Chicago, Manager Northern Assurance Co., England. 

Willis H. Linsley, Chicago, Special Agent Glens Falls Ins. Co., Glens Falls, N.Y. 

Fred. P. Maus, Pekin, 111., Special Agent American Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia. 

Ernest L. Moore, La Fayette, Ind., Special Agent Indianapolis Fire Ins. Co. 

Geo. A. Mowry, Minneapolis, 522 Andrus Bldg., State Agent German American 
Fire Ins. Co.», N. Y 
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Chas. R. McCabe, Chicago, Special Agent Traders Ins. Co., Chicago. 

Louis R. Noble, Mattoon, 111., Special Agent Phoenix Assurance 6)., London. 

John B. Paul, Joliet, lU., Inspector. 

Denton H. Painter, Topeka, Kan., Special Agent Liverpool & London & Globe 

Insurance Co. 
Fred. S. Penfield, Indianapolis, State Agent Germania Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Albert F. Pray, Minneapolis, Special Agent, Royal Exchange Ass. Co., England. 
A. F. Powrie, West Bay City, Mich., Special Agent Providence- Wash. Ins. Co. 
L. R. Prentiss, Chicago, Special Agent British America Ass. Co., Toronto. 
Gardner Read, Evanston, 111., 424 Greenleaf St., Sp. Agt. Cook Co., North British 

& Merc. Ins. Co. 
Fred. A. Rye, Kalamazoo, Mi«h., Deputy Inspector Michigan Inspection Bureau. 
W. G. Sanderson, Chicago, 240 La Salle St., Inspector Stock Fire Ins. Companies. 
F. B. Saunders, Chicago, Special Agent London & Lancashire and Orient Inc. Co. 
Dan. T. Smith, Winchester, 111., Special Agent Continental Ins. Co., New York. 
Wm. M. Stodghill, Chicago, 184 La Salle St., Special Agent Louisville Ins. Co., 

Louisville, Ky. 
Will A. Stone, Memphis, Tenn., Special Agent Northern Assurance Co., England. 
Thos. E. Snyder, Indianapolis, Special Agent Aetna Ins. Co. 
A. M. Upham, Jacksonville, 111., Special Agent Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. 

Co. 
Howard F. Waterson, Indianapolis, Indianapolis Fire Ins. Co. 
F. L. Weaver, Detroit, Mich., 30 Prentiss Ave. Special Agent Allemania Ins. Co. 
W. Dix Webster, Chicago, General Agent New Bnmswick Fire Ins. Co. 
C. G. Whipple, Topeka, Kan., Special Agent Queen Ins. Co., New York. 
P. F. Willis, St. Louis, Mo., Special Agent Providence- Washington Ins. Co. 
J. W. Williams, Indianapolis, Special Agent Prussian National Ins. Co. 
Chas. S. Whittlesey, Fargo, N. D., Special Agent Hanover Ins. Co., New York. 
J. L. Windsor, Indianapolis, Special Agent Glens Falls Ins. Co. 
Gus. M. Wise, Indianapolis, Special Agent Agricultural Ins. Co., New York. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard this additional list of new mem- 
bers just presented; what is your pleasure? 

Mr. D. W. Andrus— 

I move that the rules be suspended and that the Secretary 
cast the ballot of the Association admitting them to member- 
ship. 

Motion put by President and carried. 

The President — 

The first paper on the program for this afternoon session is 
on ^'Improved Construction/' and for fear some of you might 
criticise the nationality of the name of the gentleman who is to 
deliver this paper I want to say right here that I selected him 
and what I say goes — today. The gentleman who is to deliver 
this paper is connected with the Continental Insurance Company, 
and while he is comparatively a stranger to me, I am told that 
he stands very high in the field in the State of Missouri, and it 
now gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. A. A. Ma- 
loney of Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mr. A. A. Maloney — 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters, 
Ass'n of the Northwest. 

My position just now reminds me of the fellow who was 
brought up before the King and said, ^'Say, King, I feel em- 
barrassed, don't you." In saying embarrassed I scarcely feel 
equal to the attack of the President on account of lack of time. 
I realize how futile it is, too, to attempt to get even with a well 
regulated Irishman. I had this fact impressed upon my mind a few 
days ago by a conversation or rather a dispute I overheard be- 
tween an Irishman and a Jew over the ridiculous question as to 
which nationality had the greater number of representatives 
among the saints. They both wore heavy beards and the penalty 
when one scored was a hair pulled from the others beard. The 
Jew started off with, *^Well, there is Solomon'' (pulling a hair). 
The Irishman came back with, ^*Well, there is Saint Patrick," 
(pulling a hair from the Jew's beard). The Jew then said, ^ There 
are the twelve Apostles" (jerking twelve hairs). Then the Irish- 
man, ^^What's the matter with the Ancient Order of Hibernians" 
(taking off the Jew's entire beard). (Laughter). 

IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION. 

In addressing you today on the subject of *^ Improved Con- 
struction," as applied to the building of ordinary importance, I« 
find it necessary, of course, to make use of the manuscript, not- 
withstanding the prevailing opinion that the *'gift of gab" usually 
goes with a name such as mine. It is charged that a minister of 
the Gospel who will hold between himself and his congrega-tion 
the manuscript leaves of his sermon seldom makes converts to 
his faith. However, I have no disposition to preach; on the con- 
trary, I will simply attempt to state a few facts and incidents 
touching and concerning an important department of the busi- 
ness in which we are engaged — to give you some information 
picked up during one's experience, or more correctly speaking, 
perhaps, culled from the experiences and observations of others 
who have been kind enough to perpetuate their writings in print, 
and it is just possible that when I have finished, your comments 
and criticisms will take the form of those once passed by an old 
college professor on a certain paper dignified at that date by the 
title, *' Oration," which was submitted to him for approval by a 
young student of about my size and complexion. This old Pro- 
fessor, who was nothing if not blunt, carefully read every line of 
the manuscript and returned it with this remark: ''Young man, 
I consider your paper both good and original," whereupon the 
young man swelled up with a mighty pride, ''but," continued the 
professor, "I notice that the good is not original, and the original 
is not good." 
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For a hundred years or more ^^we, the people of the United 
States/' have been engaged in an untiring effort to improve and 
better our condition in all respects — in magnitude and wealth, 
in intelligence and refinement, in conveniences and comforts we 
have succeeded beyond the expectations of the most enthusiastic. 
We have grown great and rich, and withal, reckless, until today 
we actually burn up millions upon millions of property each year. 
This destruction of property by fire is nothing else but a final 
passing of those property values. To the community at large 
it is an irretriveable loss, and the country is that much poorer. 
The insurance, while it may distribute and modify the loss as to 
the individual, is powerless to restore the property. No other 
people could sustain such a constant drain, and to the intelligent 
thinker, it must eventually appeal that even we, with our boasted 
resources and recuperative abilities, cannot always maintain the 
pace. The permanency of our institutions demand a halt, and 
our efforts to bring about such an end calls first for a determina- 
tion of the cause. 

We, ourselves, are wholly to blame for this heedless waste of 
property ; the responsibility cannot be shifted to others ; it cannot 
be charged to fate. Our American system of improving a real 
property investment with concern only for quick returns and an 
utter disregard for the future, explains why we suffer greater fire 
.loss than any other country. We have built but for a day, while 
the cities of history were built to defy time and destruction, 
until today they number their years into the hundreds and even 
into the thousands. 

A few hundred years ago the business system whereby the loss 
of the one was distributed among the many had not been con- 
ceived in the minds of men, and when the capitalist of that day 
invested his money in improvements, he knew he must sustain 
his own fire loss, therefore, he builded well. With us, the situa- 
tion has been different. Our national life has been co-existent 
with the life of those financial institutions which make it a busi- 
ness to relieve the fire sufferer. The investor today can protect 
his property by the payment of a stipulated premium and, pre- 
suming upon this purchased security, he ignores the security of 
proper construction, and when completed, we find his building 
meeting only the requirements of his business and the impracti- 
cable ideas of an architect. 

A change in manner of constructing our cities became inevi- 
table ; the ever present selfishness of capital being one factor instru- 
mental in bringing it about. Realizing that while its income 
from a building investment was up to its expectations, yet the 
tax it paid for fire insurance, the enforced idleness during 
periods of reconstruction, and the constant demand for low rates 
of insurance made by its tenants, all combined to minimize the 
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net returns; then it was that capital hearkened to the appeal of 
the underwriter and learned that it was possible to build so as to 
secure, first, an assurance of permanency; second, a maximum 
income with a minimum out-go; and then was formed a new and 
strange combination, as it were, made up of the selfishness of cap- 
ital on the one hand, and the knowledge of the underwriter on the 
other, and out of this new combination will come better construct- 
ed buildings and more lasting cities of the future. 

For years the underwriter directed his every effort to have 
incorporated into buildings better fire preventing and fire retard- 
ing features, but it was not until recent years that he secured 
the assistance of an influence so powerful that it is proving more 
effective than building laws, often more honored in the breaqh 
than the observance, and even more effective than the education 
of architects and contractors. I mean that system of rating 
known among ourselves as schedule rating, whereby the poorly 
constructed buildings are penalized and the substantial structures 
credited, thus putting into practical operation the knowledge 
which the underwriter possesses. 

It is not my intention to go into this subject in all its various 
branches — they are many; the scope of the subject is so broad 
that it must appall one who assumes to do it justice, and were he 
to make the effort, he needs must go on and on, like the brook of 
poetic mention, forever. 

Recent years have seen the publication of tons of literature 
on fire proof and slow-burning construction. The tall fire proof 
building, erected by the corporation having an abundance of 
capital, has posed in the "limelight" to the exclusion of lesser im- 
portant buildings. Why so much attention is given to the one 
and so little to the other is not readily apparent to the special 
agent, knowing as he does that the risks of only ordinary impor- 
tance, taken collectively, produce the major portion of the pre- 
miums of his field. The special agent who covers the average 
field is considered by the agents and policy holders as authority 
on all matters pertaining to the business, and is almost daily 
asked by those contemplating building for suggestions as to how 
to put up a good fire risk. Too frequently we find the Special 
Agent unable to give the information requested, and even if he is 
capable of intelligently recommending advanced plans, he is 
almost certain to be floored by the question which usually follows : 
"How much will it cost?" The investor insists upon knowing 
what additional expense he must incur in order to avail himself 
of his suggestions. The Special Agent should be able to tell him. 
It is a duty he owes to the Company investing money in his 
services to so post himself that not only can he advise as to con- 
struction and protection, but at the same time be able to advise 
as to the approximate cost of such features. 
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A leading underwTiter lays down three rules governing the 
construction of building: First, construct your building so as to 
prevent, or at least, minimize the chances of a fire starting. 
Second, construct it so as to confine a fire, once started, to a 
small area. Third, construct it so as to successfully resist both 
the exposure and conflagration fire, and not only save itself but 
impede the progress of the flames as well. Following these 
rules closely and considering only our interests, we would have a 
building of about this description : Say, a four story brick, 25 x 
100 feet in area, walls 18 inches average thickness, rising above 
the roof three feet. All floors and roof fire and water proof; all 
iron and steel work protected; no sky-lights, stair-ways, elevators 
or well-holes; no openings, either side, front or rear. The side 
walls being of brick, the best fire resisting material known, would 
enable the owner to ignore the exposures on either side, regard- 
less of their length. The absence of any openings in the rear 
would nullify the special hazard feature across the alley; the 
blank front wall would reduce to nothing as an exposure the 
high department store on the opposite side of the street. The 
absence of roof openings would keep out burning brands from a 
neighborhood fire. A fire once started in the building could be 
confined because of no floor openings to a single floor and to 
small area. 

That such a building is of no practical value in the business 
world is self-evident. It is made so, however, by eliminating the 
features which are of so much importance to the underwriter. 
There must be an entrance, so the frorit wall is cut, for display 
windows and light, the greater part of the brick w^ork is removed, 
and in its place is inserted frame, sash and glass. Openings are 
made in the rear wall, and at times in the side walls ; the floors 
and roof are pierced for stairways, elevators and sky-lights. And 
here it is that the special agent comes face to face with one of the 
most difficult of his tasks, viz: that of teaching the owner how, 
and then persuading him to transform this building into one of 
usefulness and at the same time preserve its fire preventing, fire 
confining, and fire resisting qualities. 

Foundation. Assuming that your inquirer has, say, $10,000 
to invest in a building to be used for mercantile and office pur- 
poses, I would suggest that you advise him to put in a cement 
concrete foundation; a concrete wall 18 inches thick will support 
a brick wall three stories high, and it will cost about $6.00 per 
cubic yard. Stone has been the most commonly used founda- 
tion material heretofore, because it was easily obtained and cheap. 
But all authorities unite in condemning stone as a building mate- 
rial in the superstructure. If stone is undesirable in one place, 
why not in another. Stone is usually figured by the perch in the 
wall at $2.25, and an equivalent in concrete would cost $3.66. 
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To so great an extent will concrete enter into construction of all 
kinds in the future, that a chapter devoted to it at this point 
will not be superfluous. 

It is a combination of cement and sand, with a binder usually 
of broken stone, forced to unite chemically by being mixed in 
water as in making mortar. For foundation work a mixture in 
the proportion of one part cement, two parts of sand and five 
parts of broken stone or gravel, is suitable. When used in en- 
closing walls, or for metal work protection where the heat of a 
fire would be more direct and lasting, a better binder would be 
broken bits of tiling, or brick, or clean clinkers. If large stone 
will go to pieces under the alternating effect of heat and water, 
so will small parts of stone, and as cement is a substance from 
which the combustible properties have been forced out by a fur- 
nace fire, it is but reasonable to expect best results when it is mixed 
with other materials that have been subjected to similar heat. 
We find concrete rapidly forcing itself before the public and 
being used for all parts of buildings, as piles under foundations 
for large buildings — in the foundation itself, — in the walls above, 
— in the frame work, the pillars, columns, beams, girders, floor 
and roof. Many manufacturing- plants are now being built al- 
most wholly of concrete, and a number of tall office buildings have 
been put up during the past two years in which concrete was sub- 
stituted for steel in the frame. In making concrete the cement, 
sand and binder should be thoroughly mixed before the water 
is turned on, and if dropped some distance into its place in the wall, 
will exclude the water and air and form a more perfect wall. 
Concrete can be handled by cheap labor, yet I am told it costs 
more than brick in position owing to the increased expense of box- 
ing the wall as it rises higher and higher. Concrete in the wall 
will cost 50 per cent more than brick. 

Walls. It must be admitted that the most important parts 
of a building are its four enclosing walls, and in recommending 
that walls be of brick, I have done so for the reason that the 
material is among the most valuable for building purposes and is, 
in fact, the best fire resisting building material known. Dealers 
in cement and manufacturers of concrete admit that brick is as 
good as their product. The underwriter claims that it is best of 
all. While this statement has been anticipated in the public 
mind for years, yet it required the havoc of a conflagration to 
place the proof of the fact beyond future dispute. Scarcely had 
the smoke of the Baltimore fire cleared away, and before the 
buildings cooled, numerous building experts, delegates from in- 
surance bodies, representatives of individual companies, em- 
ployees of inspecting and rating bureaus, city and government 
engineers, all hurried to the ruined city with tablet and pencil and 
held a solemn inquest on the remains. The theorist, carrying 
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with him pre-determined opinions, read in these ruins only proof 
of his own theories, and for months following the insurance world 
was flooded with reports that often contradicted each other, 
and drew conclusions that never could be reconciled. Out of 
it all the field man, searching for a few practical points that 
would be applicable to his territory, learned that there was a con- 
cord of opinion at least on one point, i. e., that brick work in 
the wall, and brick work as iron and steel protection resisted the 
heat better than anything else. Those of us who pay wall dam- 
ages know it is not necessary that brick be heated to the fusing 
point and its integrity destroyed to cause a serious damage to the 
building, but a splendid idea of the fire resisting value of brick 
work can be obtained from a table of temperature, prepared by 
Mr. Moore, at which various building materials will fuse. For 
instance, wood will char at 350 degrees Fahrenheit, and burn at 
550. A red flame represents 977 degrees of heat; a white flame 
2370 degrees. Cast iron will fuse at 2000 degrees; glass at 2377; 
steel at 2550 ; wrought iron at 2900 ; while brick will not fuse un- 
der 4,000 degrees. The heat of an ordinary fire will range at about 
1600 degrees. The heat generated by an extraordinary, or con- 
flagration fire, was not definitely known until recently. From 
laboratory tests the degree of heat at which certain metals will 
melt is fixed, and it was only necessary, therefore, to search among 
the ruined buildings for such metals that had been melted. One 
engineer found that the heat seldom reached the fusing point of 
cast iron, 2,000 degrees; while another found that in only a few 
cases had the glass in windows melted so as to run, and as a con- 
clusion 2,000 degrees of heat is said to have been the average 
of this great fire. 

After brick, I would recommend a solid concrete wall. Under- 
stand, I do not mean artificial stone, dry tamped into the form 
of hollow blocks. These blocks may be good substitutes for frame 
construction, but for fire walls, they have not proven themselves 
under the test of a burning store. One of the most serious ob- 
jections to these hollow blocks is the cheapness with which they 
can be turned out. About $500 invested will set up a factory; 
consequently, there are many. Competition becomes intense, 
and in an effort to economize, the formula is not rigidly followed, 
and the wall built of such inferior block is little, if any, better 
than a wall of sand. The hollow space in the wall fills up with 
gas, generated by the heat, and its explosion wrecks the wall. 
Further, such blocks will gather moisture and in spite of the hollow 
space, will transmit it into the building. I have in mind a resi- 
dence built of these blocks in a Missouri town. Following several 
days of rains the wall paper was found to have been stained by 
the moisture that had penetrated the entire wall. 
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I find in the course of my investigation another kind of hollow 
block, made according to other rules. They are moulded wet 
like mortar and broken flint rock is used instead of other stone. 
This block is not porous and will keep out water. It is simply 
a concrete wall made in block form for convenience in handling 
but has the same hollow space where gases will accumulate and 
explode as with the dry tamped blocks. 

Floors. The floors of a building are the dividing walls 
that separate the several stories. They should be as fire-proof 
as the walls that separate several buildings. A three story build- 
ing is simply a row of three one story buildings standing on end, 
and the present method of buildifig floors of lumber is as ridiculous 
as would be partitions of like material between the several one 
story buildings. Floors of joisted construction are so common 
and have been in use for so many years that I presume they will 
be with us for years to come. But the increasing cost of lumber 
will bring into use a substitute and I know of no material better 
for the purpose than re-inforced concrete, which has already found 
its way into the floors of the more expensive buildings. I re- 
cently had occasion to examine a building not intended to be 
wholly fire proof, now being put up in Kansas City, the grade floor 
of which is expected to carry heavy loads and the basement to 
contain combustible materials. Accordingly, a floor is being 
built to meet those conditions. The floor and girders are of 
concrete, re-inforced with steel rods supported on solid concrete 
posts. This style of floor was invented by Thaddeus By all, a 
Philadelphia Quaker, and the accompanying diagram will ex- 
plain it. While the span between beams is 16 feet, yet the floor 
is laid flat, i. e., without arching. You will notice that the steel 
rods running through the beams are not laid horizontally, but 
from a point near the top of the beam at one end to near the 
bottom at the center, and then upward to near the top at the 
other end. The combined effect of the concrete and steel in this 
position gives the beam the supporting effect of truss^ or bridge work. 
Of course, the floor and beams are first laid on false work which is 
knocked away when the material has set. A floor of this kind 
but lighter and less expensive could be put into an ordinary build- 
ing. Where the width of the building is 50 feet, it would have 
to be supported on two rows of columns with beams running 
across and lengthwise of the building. A floor supported on 
iron beams and girders having spaces arched with brick or tiling 
with a concrete top is also a good floor, but the metal must be pro- 
tected. When we can eliminate the minature lumber yards that 
are now found in the floors of joisted construction and substi- 
tute some non-combustible material, we will not have so many 
total losses. As the roof is but the top floor of a building, I am 
going to mention it at this point. Instead of a roof supported 
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on rafters, possible two sets, and a blind attic between (a fire 
breeding place), it would be not only practical but infinitely 
better to use the same material in the roof that I have recom- 
mended in the floor — concrete mixed with clinkers in slabs of 16 
feet span and three inches thick and re-inforced by light steel 
rods sufficient to carry the weight of snow and to bear the wind 
pressure, say seventy pounds to the square foot, and covered 
over with tar and gravel, will make a strong and lasting roof. 

Openings. It being impossible to dispense with openings, 
the problem that confronts the builder is to provide covers for 
these openings that can be relied upon to protect against fire. This 
is not so simple a matter as one would think. To cut off the ex- 
posure and at the same time light and ventilate the building at a 
minimum expense is difficult to do. In the first place, the 
aggregate area of all openings in a brick wall should never exceed 
one-third of the superficial area of the whole wall. These are two 
sets of openings to consider; those in the enclosing walls and 
those in the floors and roof. The choice of protection is limited 
to iron shutters, the standard fire shutters and wire glass. Iron 
shutters are the least servicable. They will frequently warp 
when subjected to direct heat and pull away from the wooden 
frame, giving the flames, or at least the heat, access to the mer- 
chandise inside. The standard shutter as accepted by the under- 
writer has been subjected to many severe tests and has withstood 
the heat of an ordinary fire, but there is a limit to its endurance 
and a double shutter is the only protection that can be long 
depended upon. As you know, these shutters are made of wood 
covered with tin. Soft wood is used, as its charcoal will hold the 
nails with a firmer grip than the charcoal of hard wood. The 
value of these shutters depends largely upon the complete ex- 
clusion of oxygen, preventing combustion and causing the wood 
to char. If the wood is not thoroughly seasoned, the moisture, 
when heated, will generate a gas which explodes and forces the 
tin covering from the boards. These shutters will remain in 
position and keep out the fire, but, of course, must be renewed 
after the fire. 

As all such shutters and doors must be opened and closed by 
some human agency, and watchmen are often careless and unre- 
liable, the advocates of wire glass in windows claim for it greater 
advantages than for other window coverings. So much has been 
said in favor of this kind of protection that I feel we may be 
lulled into a sense of false security regarding it. It is, of course, 
infinitely better than ordinary glass. It will stay in position 
tho' badly cracked and keep out flames and flying embers. It 
is all we could expect in sky-lights where direct heat is not often 
applied, and its only duty is to keep dropping brands from en- 
tering the building. But in rear and side wall openings, it is 
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not a great protection. It will not keep out the heat. It may 
keep out flame and smoke though badly cracked, but the heat 
will be transmitted almost as readily as though an open windrow. 
A metal covered shutter stops the heat, and because of that very 
fact, becomes itself heated. If the merchandise stored just in- 
side openings thus protected is easily ignited and the exposures 
are material, then wire glass panes should be doubled in the sash 
with an air space between the glass and ventilators opening to 
the inside of the store. No wire glass pane should exceed thirty- 
six inches square, nor be less than one-fourth of an inch thick, 
and of course to be of .value must be set in a metal sash and metal 
frame. The cost of such frame and glass in automatically clos- 
ing windows costs from 85 cents to $1.25 per square foot. The 
cheaper window will probably apply to the ordinary building, 
as it is as good protection as any other but not dust or storm 
proof. Where a double light is used, the cost will be increased 
25 cents per square foot. An ordinary window opening, 3x7, 
twenty-one square feet could be covered with wire glass (single) 
for $18.00, which means both light and protection. An unpro- 
tected opening costs, complete, about $10.00, while the standard 
shutter over this opening costs about $17.00 more, giving an 
advantage to the wire glass in point of cheapness, though it may 
not be as good a protection. There is this to be said about wire 
glass: — being transparent, it will cause an interior fire to be dis- 
covered early, while the solid shutter will conceal it. 

Floor Openings. The best plan for the protection of floor 
openings would be to enclose all stairways and elevators in a 
brick shaft, having a sky-light roof, but the great expense of such 
an arrangement would discourage anyone building for ordinary 
mercantile usage. He should, however, be prompted to trap all 
floor openings; otherwise the extra expense incurred in putting 
fire proof material in the floors would be money wasted. Stand- 
ard fire shutters suspended by fusable plugs should be adopted 
and will cost from 60 cents per square foot for large openings to 
$1.00 per square foot for small openings. 

The finish, decorations and trim, are items of no great import- 
ance while considering the ability of the main structure to with- 
stand a fire, though these items often assume large proportions 
in a statement of loss. 

When special agents who are always hustling for premiums 
stop to consider what the next few years will bring about in the 
way of fire proofing in buildings, and realizes that every such bet- 
terment means a reduction of insurance rates and when he con- 
siders further how rapidly the various protecting devices (par- 
ticularly that unreasonable rate reducer, the sprinkler system) 
are being installed, is it strange that they should even now be 
studying the question — How are the premium receipts to be kept 
up in the future? 
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The President — 

Gentlemen, I am sure you will all agree with me that I made 
no mistake when I gave the gentleman from Missouri a place on 
our program. 

We are honored by having with us today one of the prominent 
Insurance Commissioners of this country — a gentleman who has 
given the subject of fire insurance great thought and study , and 
one who has always been fair and honorable in his dealings with 
fire insurance interests. It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
to you, Hon. Zeno M. Host, of Wisconsin, w^ho will address you 
on *^ Insurance Legislation and Supervision from an Insurance 
Commissioner's Standpoint.'' 

Mr. Zeno M. Host— 



INSURANCE LEGISLATION AND SUPERVISION FROM 
AN INSURANCE COMMISSIONER'S STANDPOINT. 

Mr. President and Members of the Fire Underw^riters' 
Association of the Northwest: 

Last spring I was honored by receiving from your President, 
an invitation to favor you on the occasion of your annual meeting, 
with an address on some subject coming within the line of my 
connection with fire insurance companies. It was my great 
pleasure to note in the same letter the statement, that, your in- 
terests have been ably and fairly supervised by me, inasmuch as 
I have been accused of being too friendly with the officers and 
agents of the mutual fire insurance companies organized under 
the laws of my home state. It has been said that, ^^Wise men have 
enemies, fools have none," in which I wa^ forced to find a little 
consolation; but when I received your President's letter, it sup- 
planted my comforting adage and proved very gratifying, indeed. 

The invitation was cheerfully accepted and I requested him 
to name a subject which might be of interest to you. He sug- 
gested '^Insurance Legislation and Supervision from an Insurance 
Commissioner's Standpoint," and I concluded that your Presi- 
dent must be a friend of mine, as the subject designated is a 
broad one and gives me every advantage. 

I. insurance legislation. 

Immediately after the organization of the Insurance Depart- 
ments of Massachusetts and New York, other states followed, 
each one having different laws and requirements, until in 1871 
when the insurance commissioners of the various states met in 
convention for the purpose of securing uniformity of laws and 
thereby do away with the onerous requirements. 
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There was little uniformity in the methods of insurance super- 
vision or legal requirements when the commissioners met in con- 
vention in 1871, as each department had a different series of blanks 
for annual statements of companies. The business of life in- 
surance was in its infancy and policy valuation, reserve and the 
standard of solvency had not yet been .uniformly settled and tixed. 
Fire insurance, though of older growth, had not the strength or 
perfected methods of the present, with no uniform standard of re- 
serve, each company having a policy form of its own with num- 
erous conditions. Casualty insurance had made little headway, 
and co-operative protection had only been presented; industrial 
insurance, fidelity, title, plate-glass, elevator, burglary and other 
forms of casualty insurance were unknown. 

Prior to the organization of the department of insurance of 
Massachusetts, neither life nor fire insurance companies had a 
legal requirement for solvency or reserve. I believe this fact 
demonstrates that a large proportion of the good legislation 
enacted since the insurance commissioners first met in conven- 
tion, has been the results of the meetings of those supervising 
officers, regularly held every year since 1871. 

In the mind of the legislator there should exist this thought, 
that there should be no antagonism between the interests of in- 
surance companies and the interests of the insured. What is 
best for one must necessarily be best for the other, and . yet it is 
a remarkable fact that all laws of real benefit were enacted in the 
face of the opposition of officials of insurance companies, except 
one, the reciprocal or retaliatory law. This law, a relic of bar- 
barism, was called into being by the companies of New York in 
1865 to intimidate the companies of other states, but its force 
and effect rest heaviest upon the New York companies, for thirty- 
two other states have followed the bad example of New York. 
The law is ridiculous and vicious, and in nearly all of the states, 
there prevails a general feeling that it should be repealed. It 
would have been repealed in Wisconsin at this time, except for the 
veto of a bill providing that the expense of all examinations shall 
be paid by the state which bill, among other things, provided for 
the repeal of the retaliatory law. 

To legislation and state supervision, then are due the only 
reforms in the interests of the policy holders that have been ac- 
complished in any form of the business of insurance. Is it not 
strange that this should be so, for every reform accomplished 
could have been exercised by the companies without legislation 
or supervision. 

The law providing for the appointment of an attorney for 
service of process, including an agreement not to remove cases to 
the federal court, met with the most determined opposition of all 
the companies. This law originated in Wisconsin, and its enact- 
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merit was demanded to prevent companies from dragging claim- 
ants and beneficiaries through the federal courts upon the slight- 
est pretext or refusal to settle. Now, neariy every state has a 
similar law. 

The valued policy law, bad in its inception and wrong in prin- 
ciple, was introduced by one of our farmer legislators as a cure for 
the greed and vicious settlement of farm fire losses. Some twenty- 
two states have enacted a similar law. The valued policy law 
is of no benefit to the honest man and becomes a tempter to the 
dishonest, and invites carelessness and incendiarism. There is 
no doubt that this law has raised the rates and increased the 
number of fires in all states in which it is in force. It was a wise 
amendment suggested and incorporated in a bill introduced in 
the last legislature of Wisconsin, that there should be added after 
the last word of the present law, the following: 

^Trovided however, that the provisions of this section shall 
not apply to policies issued when the fire originated on the prem- 
ises covered by the policy under which claim is made, but if it 
shall appear that such insured has paid premiums on an amount 
in excess of the actual value, the insured shall be reimbursed the 
proportionate excess of premiums paid on the difference between 
the amount named in the policy and^ said actual value, with 
interest at six per cent per annum from the date of issue ; and said 
excess of premiums and interest thereon shall be allowed the in- 
sured from tlie time any company or companies carrying the in- 
surance at the time of loss have continuously carried said insur- 
ance on the premises destroyed by fire, whether under policies 
existing at the time of loss or under previous policies in the same 
company or companies." 

This bill passed the Assembly but was defeated in the Senate. 

A former commissioner of Wisconsin attempted to have added 
to the valued policy law a similar amendment but the time of its 
presentation to the legislature was inopportune, as it was offered 
at a session when an amendment to the standard policy law was 
enacted providing that where there is an increase of hazard 
^ increased solely by the act of God," a company cannot cancel 
a policy except upon sixty days' notice, without the consent of 
the insured. 

This amendment provoked much ridicule and discussion, 
but it seemed to be the only means of meeting an outrageous 
experience, as shortly before that session of the legislature, the 
northern portion of Wisconsin was devastated by forest fires, and 
one company sent its special agent up there in the line of the fire to 
cancel its policies under the five days' notice clause of the policy. 

Companies cannot claim that the law providing for the 
standard fire insurance policy was enacted through their efforts 
or received their support. 
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Connecticut attempted in 1867 to enforce a uniform policy- 
form which, however, was repealed in 1868 as there was so much 
opposition to the form adopted. Massachusetts adopted the first 
standard poUcy law in 1873, then followed Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New York and other states. 

At the time feeling ran high in favor of anti-compact and 
co-insurance laws, Wisconsin was fortunate in having a commis- 
sioner who had given these questions much study, and as a result 
of his knowledge and argument, the state has today, I believe, 
the most sensible and just laws on these questions to be found 
on the statute books of any state. 

The law governing resident agents, and numerous other en- 
actments for the protection of the people, might also be mentioned 
as samples of wise legislation which were opposed by the com- 
panies. 

During the last session of the Wisconsin legislature, several 
meritorious bills pertaining to fire insurance were defeated, 
among which w^s a bill providing that no corporation, partner- 
ship or individual transacting the business of fire insurance shall 
pay, allow, offer or agree to pay an inducement or rebate of pre- 
mium paid or payable on a policy, or any special favor, advantages, 
benefit, valuable consideration or inducement whatever not speci- 
fied in the policy. It also provided that when the commissioner of 
insurance was satisfied, after a hearing, that the provisions of the 
bill had been violated, he shall revoke the license of the person 
guilty of violating the law, and that no other license or certificate 
of authority shall be issued for a term of three years from the 
date of revocation. 

This bill passed the Assembly but was killed in the Senate 
committee, I am informed, at the urgent request of some of the 
large insurers in the state. This information came as a startling 
surprise, for I had given no particular thought to the existence 
of discrimination or rebates in the business of fire insurance, un- 
til I heard of this strong opposition to this bill. Then it was 
evident that there must be considerable' discrimination or re- 
bating in this form of insurance. 

The federal government and many of the states have taken up 
this pernicious practice as exercised by railroad companies, and 
the developments are that rank injustice has been perpetrated 
on the public. While it is true that the injustice of rebating in 
the business of fire insurance cannot be as dangerous as it is in 
other lines, nevertheless, the policy is a violation of all sound 
principles of economic and social development, and should be 
prohibited in every state. 

The matter of investigating into the origin of fires is a factor 
I deem important. Feeling that it would be impossible to have 
enacted in Wisconsin, a State Fire Marshal law, I had drafted and 
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introduced in the legislature last spring, a bill providing that the 
coroner shall investigate into the origin of a fire upon complaint 
of any citizen, officer or agent of a fire insurance company; and 
that if a building or other property had been destroyed by fire 
from an unknown cause, or an attempt had been made to destroy 
such property, or that there was reason for believing that a fire 
originated maliciously or under suspicious circumstances, the 
coroner shall, with reasonable dispatch, investigate and ascer- 
tain the facts relating to the cause and origin of the fire, summon 
a i^ry, take testimony of witnesses and conduct the investigation. 
It also provided that the district attorney be notified and attend 
and conduct the examination, and that the expense of investiga- 
tions — the compensation of the coroner, jury and witnesses in 
attendance-be the same as allowed by law in the case of a coroner's 
inquest. It further provided that in case the jury did not find 
sufficient cause to bind over any person on a charge of causing 
or being accessory to a fire, the expense shall be paid by the 
person who instituted the proceedings; but if the accused were 
found guilty, the cost of the investigation and proceedings were 
to be paid by the county in which the investigation was held. 

The bill passed the Senate but the Assembly refused concur- 
rence. Some member in the House raised some technical and 
misleading point. There was no one prepared to defend the bill, 
as no opposition had been in evidence before the committees, 
and its provisions were so wise and just, and there presumably 
was no question about its enactment into law. 

In my opinion the provisions of the bill would have aided 
materially in reducing the average premium rate on fire insurance 
in the state. It must be apparent that in states having a fire 
marshal law and no valued policy law, the average rate of premium 
is much lower than in states where such a law is not in force. 
If any state, through a state insurance fund, insured all the 
property within its domain, it would proceed first, to safeguard 
itself from dishonesty, carelessness and incendiarism, and would 
insure property only at its assessed value; it would provide for 
the investigation into the origin of fires and enact rigorous build- 
ing and regulation laws. It w^ould naturally do all of these 
things for its own protection; then I believe the same factors of 
protection should be adopted for the protection of both the in- 
surance company and the insured. 

Now in regard to some of the new legislation in my domain. 
The law providing for the signing of policies was amended to 
clearly provide that an individual agent must sign a policy. While it 
was the contention of the Commissioner and Attorney General 
that under the old law individuals must sign policies it was 
deemed advisable to have a law plain on the question. In no 
provisions of the laws of any state is there reference to firms or 
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corporations in the same sense as an agent, but we do find the 
words, *^an agent" or ^^the agent." If it were not the original 
intention of the legislature to have all policies signed by an indi- 
vidual agent, how would it be possible to impose upon a firm or 
corporation acting as "an insurance agent" any penalty or fine 
that might prove necessary in case of the violation of a law? 
There is no objection to having the name of the firm or corpora- 
tion on the policy, but it must be first signed by an individual 
agent duly licensed. 

Then too, in sending the Department of Insurance requisitions 
for certificates of authority to agents, it seems to be the consensus 
of opinion of many companies and general agents that a firm or 
corporation may transact business with one license. The laws of 
Wisconsin clearly provide that every person or member of a firm 
or corporation, who solicits insurance or in any manner aids or 
assists in transacting the business of insurance, is held to be an 
agent, unless it can be shown that he receives no compensation for 
his services. If it were held that an insurance firm or corpora- 
tion might solicit business with one license, we would have to 
drift back to the same question asked in relation to firms or cor- 
porations signing policies: — How would it be possible to impose 
upon a firm or corporation acting as an "insurance agent" and solicit- 
ing business with one license or certificate of authority, a penalty 
or fine in case there was a violation of the law? 

The new law governing the license fees or taxes to be paid by 
fire insurance companies, is, I believe, the best law on the sub- 
ject in any of the states. Although the amount of taxes called 
for may seem high, the method is fair and just. It provides for 
a four per cent tax on the amount of gross premiums received, less 
the amount paid to authorized companies for re-insurance of 
risks, the return premiums and the actual losses less reinsurance 
losses paid during the preceding year in the state. Under this 
method the company that has been conservative in its selection of 
risks and suffered only light losses, pays a larger amount in taxes 
than the company that has been less fortunate in its class of risks 
and unlucky, as it were, in suffering heavy losses; and this is as 
it should be. 

The law requiring the payment of an annual fee for the publi- 
cation of statements of insurance companies was amended so 
that companies are relieved from this unnecessary burdensome 
expense. Now, during the first week in the months of January, 
April, July and October of each year, the state, at its own ex- 
pense, publishes a list of all companies licensed to transact busi- 
ness therein, in the official state paper and in one other paper 
which in the commissioner's judgment, will give information to 
the largest number of people by one insertion. This was a wise 
amendment, not only because the requirement was an unneces- 
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sary expense with no benefits commensurate with the amount 
paid, but very few people could apprehend the contents of the 
statements as published theretofore ; and as a matter of fact, this 
needless expense had to be figured in the expense element of the 
premium. 

II. supervision. / 

Supervision of insurance from an insurance commissioner's 
standpoint is protection for the people against fraudulent and in- 
solvent corporations, and protection for the honest company 
against dishonest competition. 

Insurance corporations receive their authority to exist from 
the state, and this fact is sufficient justification for supervising 
the creatures of its creation. Supervision is peculiarly necessary 
in the case of insurance corporations, as insurance can be conducted 
only by the combining or coming together of a large number of 
individuals who insure themselves, requiring a large territory and 
a large membership. With only a few of the members of an in- 
surance corporation to give the management personal considera- 
tion and participation, the state, as a duty to its citizens, super- 
vises these corporations to protect the interests of the individual 
policyholder and to guard its people from imposition, as well as 
to give protection to the companies which conduct their busi- 
ness on honest lines. 

Great opportunities for fraud present themselves in the busi- 
ness of insurance, and because fraudulent concerns discredit 
solvent corporations and the business they transact, the agitation 
for insurance departments found its warmest and most earnest 
advocates among the officials of honest companies. 

The first record of state supervision or requirements of com- 
panies was the resolution adopted by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture in 1807, requiring that at the next session of the legislature 
insurance companies render an account of their affairs. 

In 1828 we find in New York the statutory assignment of 
insurance companies to the class of ^ ^moneyed corporations'' and 
the requirement of annual statements to the comptroller, followed 
in 1851 with authority given the comptroller to make official 
examinations of companies. 

The law creating the insurance department of Massachusetts 
was enacted in 1854, and the department was organized one year 
later when three commissioners were appointed. 

They were authorized to visit every insurance corporation 
at least once in every two years and to report to the Secretary of 
State their findings. They were given power to make such in- 
quiries as they deemed necessary to ascertain the condition of all 
insurance companies and their ability to fulfill all contracts. This 
law was changed to two commissioners and then to one in 1866. 
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The department of insurance of New York was organized 
mainly as a result of examinations made under the direction of the 
comptroller. Honest companies suffered from the competition 
of fraudulent concerns in New York from 1851 to 1859, and 
with the knowledge of the beneficial results of supervision in 
Massachusetts, the agitation for an insurance department began 
in New York, resulting in its creation in 1859. When the ques- 
tion arose as to the proper person to fill the position of superin- 
tendent of insupance, one of the gentlemen prominent in securing 
the enactment of the law, said: ^^Gentlemen, we want a man 
who can put the knife in up to the hilt and turn it round until it 
has disemboweled the rotton corporations which have disgraced 
our business. '' 

The British Parliament appointed committees to investigate 
insurance corporations for over 200 years, but these investiga- 
tions proved no substitute for well organized efficient super- 
vision, and from 1840 to 1870 over two hundred life insurance 
companies alone ceased transacting business and went out of 
existence in one way or another. The experience there, added 
to our own, was the cause of creating insurance departments. 

In the insurance report for 1862, th6 insurance commissioner 
of Massachusetts, speaking of English supervision, said: 

^To our minds it seems probable that all the other thieves in 
England have not transferred so much value from other people's 
possessions to their own, as has dishonstly been absorbed in the 
same time by the life insurance companies which have been wound 
up and are now winding up in Chancery. The English joint stock 
registration act passed in 1844 was mainly intended to cure this 
evil. It was found, however, to have the contrary effects The 
rogues managed through it to obtain a sort of governmental en- 
dorsement without making public their real character.' ' 

This caused the raising of a parliamentary committee in 1853 
to consider specially the question of governmental supervision 
of life insurance. The advocates of governmental supervision 
were not successful in securing such supervision in a modified 
form until after supervision of insurance had been given practi- 
cal effect by the creation of insurance departments in Massa- 
chusetts, New York and other states. 

When we consider that the true object and purpose of. super- 
vision is to afford the best protection to the public with the least 
annoyance and expense to the companies transacting the business 
of insurance, it seems like carrying protection, annoyance and 
expense to an extreme in requiring such supervision in this 
country by fifty-two insurance departments, including Alaska, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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I am firmly of the opinion that there should be created a 
National Department for the supervision of insurance. As to 
its scope, I think it should be given the following powers, to-wit : 

1. The power to examine all foreign insurance companies 
transacting business in this country. 

2. The power to carry all deposits of domestic and foreign 
insurance companies transacting business in more than one state 
in this country. 

3. The power to examine periodically all insurance com- 
panies transacting business in the United States outside of their 
home states, and forward certified copies of the reports of such 
examinations to the insurance departments of the states in 
which such companies are transacting business. 

4. The power to value annually the policies of all life insur- 
ance companies transacting business outside of their home states, 
and furnish* certificates of valuation to the insurance depart- 
ments of the states in which such life insurance companies are 
transacting business. 

The most important things to be considered in supervising 
insurance companies, are solvency, reserve necessary to maintain 
such solvency, investments, and to see that the laws are properly 
complied with. As to the matter of taxation, — ^so unjust in its 
present methods — it will take time, no little time, before the matter 
is equitably adjusted. 

With an impartial experienced executive and intelligent 
assistants comprising the personnel of a national department of 
insurance, I believe that national supervision would aid in more 
quickly bringing about certain needed reforms in the great busi- 
ness of insurance, because of its extensive applicability, and the 
several state insurance departments could then be clothed with 
limited supervision. 

However, the first step to bring about national supervision of 
insurance, should come from some other source than from solely 
the officials of insurance companies. I would suggest the plan 
of having a conference among two United States senators, two 
congressmen, two representatives each of life, casualty and fire 
insurance companies and fraternal societies, and five insurance 
commissioners from divergent parts of the United States. In 
my opinion, these conferees could draft a bill creating a national 
department of insurance which would be entirely satisfactory to 
all concerned. 

But is the fraternal government empowered to supervise in- 
surance? That is a question on which many arguments for and 
against have been advanced by able men. Does the famous case 
of Paul vs. Virginia answer the question in the negative? In 
that case the Supreme Court held that ^'a corporation being the 
mere creation of local law, it can have no legal existence beyond 
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the state where created, and its recognition by other states de- 
pends wholly upon the comity between them and so may be ex- 
cluded or admitted under restrictions imposed by them at pleas- 
ure." 

In the same case it was held that a policy of life insurance 
was not an article of commerce, that the business of insurance was 
not subject to constitutional power of congress to regulate com- 
merce between the states. 

In the case of Wall vs. Equitable Company, it was held: 
'That neither corporation or patron (policyholder) could waive 
the provisions of any statute which determined the relations 
between the parties." 

The police powers of each state have been extended for the 
purpose of protecting its citizens, and its laws are intended not 
only to protect the policyholders but to keep irresponsible and 
fraudulent companies from competing with honest well managed 
companies, and to give to the latter official endorsement by the 
state. 

In so far, no one can object to the purpose of state super- 
vision, but with such benefit concurred on the people, insurance 
departments have become revenue collecting agencies to the an- 
noyance and hardship of companies. Supervision means, not only 
collecting taxes and fees, receiving reports, compiling and printing 
statistics, valuing policies and examining companies, but in- 
cludes the judicial as well as the executive enforcement of the 
statutes under which insurance corporations are formed, and in 
which their powers and duties are defined and their limitations 
presented. This requires an understanding of the principles of 
insurance, the functions of companies and the relation of present 
conditions and future necessities. 

The expense of an examination should be imposed on a com- 
pany only when seeking admission to a state. When it is once 
admitted, any examination made is for the protection, of the 
people and should be paid by the state. 

At the last session of the Wisconsin legislature; a bill was 
introduced, providing that the expense of all examinations made 
by the department of insurance shall be paid by the state. It 
passed both houses but was vetoed. Several of the states have a 
similar law and these departments are provided with an adequate 
force so that examinations' may be made at the least possible 
expense to the state. The banking departments of the several 
states examine banks and building and loan associations at the 
expense of the state ; then why should not the expense of examina- 
tions of corporations coming under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of insurance — which is a source of enormous revenue to the 
state, be paid by the state? When the examination is paid for 
by the state, it leaves the commissioner absolutely free to pass 
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upon conditions as he actually finds them. It takes no little 
nerve and courage to criticise and condemn the management of an 
insurance company when the company must pay the expense of 
examination, that is made not for the benefit of the company but 
for the benefit of the policyholders. Very few states collect 
more taxes and fees from insurance companies than does the state 
of Wisconsin. The receipts this year will amount to about 
$600,000, while the total expense for salaries, printing, postage, 
stationery, etc., will amount to about $20,000. Under these 
conditions it seems only fair that some provision should be made 
for relieving the companies of the expense of examinations which 
are made for the protection of the interests of the people of the 
state, and therefore, are a benefit to the state, the citizens of 
which have the inherent right to know how the funds they pay 
in premiums are being handled. 

•It was the original purpose and intention that insurance 
should be conducted on the mutual plan.' The first fire insurance 
company organized in England in 1696, was on the mutual plan. 
The first fire insurance company organized in America was organ- 
ized on the mutual plan in Philadelphia in 1752. The first fire 
insurance company organized in New York in 1787 was on the 
mutual plan. The first life insurance company organized in 
America was organized in Pennsylvania, January 11, 1759, on 
the mutual plan and is still in existence. 

State supervision must admit of one great failure in relation 
to assessment and fraternal beneficiary societies. The one great 
mistake was the failure to insist that by whatever name or de- 
signation a life insurance organization presented itself, it could 
not be organized or admitted to transact business in a state ex- 
cept there was a recognition of mortality tables in[the calculation 
of its rates. Nothing for any length of time can replace a rate 
calculated on mortality tables, and no organization can perma- 
nently live and ignore the fundamental principles involved in life 
insurance ; but wrong as have been the rates of these organizations, 
and many as have been the failures, they have distributed hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the beneficiaries of deceased members, 
and have demonstrated in their growth and management true 
mutuality and economy of management. 

This mutuality and economy have found recognition in every 
state and by every legislature. These organizations have been 
free from tax laws and the reason for this has been that they have 
been presented as mutual organizations, the members of which 
are insuring themselves. 

Whatever may be the objection urged against state super- 
vision by insurance company officials, I will call their attention to 
the fact that no supervision at all would let loose a hoard of frauds 
and fakirs upon the public and be of the greatest injury to every 
honest company. 
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Supervision and publicity have been of incalculable value to 
the business of insurance. No other business comes so close to the 
homes and hearthstones of the people, none other honestly 
managed carries with it so much of benefit and blessing, and none 
fraudulently and dishonestly conducted can bring such bitter 
misery. For this, it is placed under supervision, and because of 
it, the duties of the office of commissioner carry great responsi- 
bility. Much good,, much evil, according as the incumbent may 
be faithful or unfaithful to his trust. 

After making sure of the solvency of companies admitted, the 
commissioner must furnish trustworthy information concerning 
the companies to the insuring public, so that the people may 
receive clear and concise knowledge of their condition. The 
study of charters and by-laws of the companies, policy forms 
and literature when seeking admission, the investigation of their 
methods and practices, and compliance with the laws after ad- 
mission, all go to make up some of the many duties of the com- 
missioner of insurance. 

The laws give the commissioner of insurance little or no dis- 
cretion. The state demands compliance with the law and all 
companies have the right to demand freedom from annoyance and 
the largest liberty consistent with public safety. 

The object and purpose of supervision is accomplished when 
all companies licensed to transact business in the state are sound 
and are affording the security to the insured, which the law 
permitted them to transact business contemplated. The state 
owes it to its own welfare and the well being of its people to foster by 
wise and liberal laws, all kinds and classes of legitimate insurance. 

Insurance is the mainstay of commercial pursuits and commer- 
cial credit. It restores lost wealth, begets confidence and in a 
thousand ways spreads its blessings over whole communities and 
is a chief aid to the state. It is difficult even to imagine the dis- 
tress and misery were insurance to pass away in a day. The 
failure of all the banks in the country would be but a slight dis- 
aster in comparison to the calamity of the passing away of all 
insurance organizations. 

Mr. Frank A. Mannen — 

I move you Mr. President, that the thanks of this Association 
be tendered to Mr. Host by a rising vote, for the very able and 
instructive paper he has just given us. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the motion just made, and I think 
it a proper and appropriate one. It gives me great pleasure to 
put the motion before you. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Hayes and carried by rising vote. 
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The President — 

Gentlemen, we were obliged to change our program somewhat 
to-day on account of the inability of one of our speakers to be 
here this morning, and you will notice the next on the program is 
the paper of Mr. Shallcross which was delivered this morning. 
In looking around to find someone to fill the vacancy I called 
upon a gentleman who declined at first, and when I asked for 
his reasons, he said one was that his laundry had not been re- 
turned this week, and the other that he had not had time to go 
home and put on his good suit of clothes. I told him those reas- 
ons were not sufficiently satisfactory to warrant my excusing 
him — that I could not allow any one on the platform who wore 
a better suit of clothes than I did, so he consented to appear. 
Gentlemen, Mr. C. M. Cartwright, editor of the Western Under- 
writer , will now address us on the subject ^'Can Publicity be 
Made Practical. 

Mr. C. M. Cartwright— 

' CAN PUBLICITY BE MADE PRACTICAL. 

In attempting to discus^ the subject of publicity I do no^ 
want to pose as an expert publicist or claim to myself any extra- 
ordinary experience that would entitle me to speak with author- 
ity. This is a subject that should not be treated by the theorist 
or doctrinaire because the printed page is so potent in its influ- 
ence that it can easily be diverted into a most dangerous weapon 
that is liable to strike and be returned with deadly force. I will 
merely try to give some personal observations covering a brief 
experience in newspaper work. This experience includes a former 
connection with a country newspaper, the work of a general re- 
porter on a Chicago daily paper, insurance news gathering on 
Chicago papers, and finally taking a part in the publication of a 
trade insurance paper. The personal observations of any man 
on his vocation or his relationship to other men and their callings 
are always of interest. Some of the most useful information 
that I have gathered has come in this way. It is true that the 
observing sense of some men is more acute, their abilities for dis- 
crimination and analysis are keener and their power to reach 
correct conclusions is stronger. Still, the observations of a man 
of even average mentality carry with them some weight. 

I want to deal with the subject of publicity from two aspects. 
First, the relationship of insurance companies and men to the 
trade insurance press, and secondly their relationship to the 
secular papers. 

I will briefly discuss the relationship of companies and under- 
writers to the insurance newspaper man. Even in my brief ex- 
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perience there has been a noticable change and improvement in 
this direction. I can readily recall the time in attending meetings 
of legislative organizations when the press was called an inter- 
loper and a spy. No information of any kind was furnished in 
an official way and newspaper men were left to grope in the dark 
and secure such iteins of interest as they could get in a clandestine 
way. This experience was most humilating, especially when a 
newspaper man found at these meetings his friends taking every 
precaution not to be seen talking with him. A distressing odium 
attached to any man who was discovered conversing with a repre- 
sentatiye of the press. In this way articles were published in 
newspapers that were undoubtedly distorted and incorrect. 
.This was a false relationship and the important factors at these 
meetings finally discovered that there was a much fairer, more 
dignified and safer plan in dealing with newsaper men. 

Some years ago the Chicago Underwriters' Association fol- 
lowed this plan of secrecy, its officers refusing to furnish any 
information. The newspaper men, therefore, resorted to their 
wits in securing the main features of meetings. This resulted in 
matter being published which caused much embarrassment and 
undoubtedly thwarted many plans that were under discussion. 
A young man was finally elected to the presidency of the asso- 
ciation who had liberal views and he decided to deal with the 
newspaper men on a different basis. He called them together 
stating that he appreciated the value of the newspapers, their 
influence and their ability to secure information. He knew that 
it was impossible to suppress the publishing of information so 
long as special men were detailed in the task of securing it. He 
therefore made a reciprocity treaty with the newspaper men, 
agreeing to tell them everything that transpired and then dis- 
cussing with them what might be published and what not. The 
newspaper men at once appreciated his attitude and his desire 
o treat' them fairly. I can say with all sincerity that this presi- 
dent gave us full details of everything that transpired. He was 
very Hberal also in authorizing us to publish the main features 
of the meeting. We were under obligations to him and refrained 
from making public such measures as would only cause embar- 
rassment and defeat their ends if published. This relationship 
was continued during, his years of office and it is a pleasure to 
recall that in each of his annual addresses he paid special tribute 
to the press and the help its representatives had been to. him. 
He stated that his experience had been an education and that 
he had not a single fault to find with the way he had been treated 
by the newspapers He had found the men on the square, will- 
ing to do the right thing and never violating a confidence. 

This is the only proper method in my mind to deal with repre- 
sentatives of the insurance press. The papers that are recog- 
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nized as being insurance newspapers and the men who act as insur- 
ance editors of daily papers are comparatively few in number. 
They have to deal with the same men from day to day in secur- 
ing information. In this way their work is entirely different 
from the ordinary reporter. Most of these men have given much 
attention to their subject, they are acquainted with all the ins 
and outs of the business, its various ramifications and compli- 
cations. If I were conducting a field organization or any legis- 
lative body, I would simply go to the responsible heads of these 
insurance newspapers or insurance editors of daily papers or the 
insurance news correspondents that covered the field and. secure 
a personal relationship that would be mutually beneficial. I 
would say to those men that the organizations and insurance men 
recognize the value of these papers, their influence, and acknowl- 
edge the fact that they are able to secure as much information 
as they desire. However, I would say that it would only be fair 
if the insurance men furnished information and thus saved the 
newspaper men considerable trouble that the latter would agree 
to withhold such information as would not be politic to publish. 
I would be very liberal in my treatment of the newspaper men 
and you will find that if once a newspaper man is placed under 
obligations to you and you make your relationship a personal as 
well as a professional one you will have but little fault to find with 
the treatment accorded. I would either have a press committee 
who would give out full information of what transpired or I 
would permit the newspaper men to attend the^e meetings, 
relying on their good faith to carry out the understanding with 
you. Whenever confidence is violated then it is time to sever all 
friendly relationships. 

I think that the active news gatherers in insurance circles 
are men who can be trusted. If I had an important transaction to 
be carried through and appreciated the fact that any public 
mention of this would materially interfere with its consummation, 
I would at once seek the news gatherers who would likely hear of 
of it, tell them all about it and then place them in a confidential 
relationship, agreeing to give out full information when the 
proper time arrived. 

This is the only practical way to deal with the insurance news- 
papers and news gatherers. They are few in number and it is a 
comparatively easy task to make arrangements that will be 
mutually agreeable. While I believe in full publicity in insurance 
affairs, yet it must be recognized that in any business there are 
certain private matters that should not reach the public eye. 
Perhaps the newspapers publish many items that should not be 
on the printed page and if they do I think that the fault rests 
with the false relationship that still exists in some quarters be- 
tween insurance men and their organizations on one hand and 
the news gatherers on the other. 
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Coming to the second point, viz., the relationship of the com- 
panies and underwriters to the secular press, I appreciate the 
fact that this is all important. You at once enter a domain that 
is entirely different from dealing with the trade newspaper men. 
You now have to treat with newspaper men who have but little 
knowledge of the operations of insurance companies. Almost 
all of them are prejudiced. They look upon insurance as being 
conducted by a gigantic trust that is aiming to take every ad- 
vantage of the public. It is a well known fact that the public, 
juries and courts are replete with prejudice against insurance 
companies. It is a very difficult thing to find a jury in these 
days that will treat fairly with the insurance companies. This 
same narrowness of view and deep seated prejudice exists in legis- 
lative halls. Hostile laws are passed that hamper the natural 
workings of the insurance companies. Most of these measures 
are directly opposed to the public interest. In. my opinion this 
limited vision and prejudice are the results of an erroneous policy 
that has been followed by the fire insurance companies. The 
life insurance companies, while at the present time undergoing 
a serious trial, have believed largely in publicity. The great 
benefit of life insurance companies has been exploited from one 
end of the country to the other through the newspapers and in 
magazines. As a result these companies have not had to deal 
with prejudiced minds. There are but few laws passed to which 
the life insurance companies object. In my mind this liberal 
treatment/ of the life insurance companies is due largely to the 
the campaign of education and publicity that has been carried on. 
Many of the life insurance companies have their own literary 
and publicity bureaus. . Every policyholder receives literature 
telling him about the wonderful blessings of life insurance. 

The fire insurance companies have followed a different course. 
Publicity is given in papers to lawsuits, disagreements with the 
assured and loss claimants, the motive of companies in increa-sing 
rates and requiring improvements. These features of fire insur- 
ance in which ostensibly the companies seek to antagonize the 
public have received the attention of papers and writers through- 
out the entire country. The fire insurance companies have been 
in retirement so to speak so far as allowing the benefits of their 
business to be known. It is but natural to suppose that when 
the public only hears of contested losses, increasing in rates or 
the use of clauses that seem to be for the benefit of the com- 
panies alone, a wide spread prejudice and an erroneous opinion 
of fire insurance companies have been created. The companies 
have taken no measures to modify these opinions. Thus at every 
legislature there are passed laws inimical to your business. You 
are involved in lawsuits and receive unjust verdicts. Many of 
the judges themselves are unable to look upon insurance litiga- 
tion with a fair mind. Your case is prejudiced before hand. 
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The little effort that has been made in the way of enlightening 
the public by the fire insurance companies has proven advan- 
tageous and yet it has been carried on in a very crude way by 
underwriters whose attention is almost wholly occupied with 
their business. They are not newspaper men. They do not 
appreciate the methods employed in securing the good will of 
newspapers nor do they understand the various plans and schemes 
employed to have articles published. The newspaper business 
publicity go hand in hand and constitute a business by them- 
selves. They require carefully trained men as do the insurance 
companies. There are but few underwriters actively engaged 
in their business that can give any attention to the work of 
publicity. 

Much of this prejudice and ignorance as to the methods fol- 
lowed and benefits of fire insurance can be found in the country 
communities. We are apt to look upon the man residing on the 
farm or in the village as hopelessly incapable of taking a liberal 
view of anything pertaining to corporations. He is held up as 
a fire eater who is ready at any time to give vent to hostile ex- 
pressions and almost anarchistic views when the subject of fire 
insurance comes before him. He pays his premium grudgingly, 
feeling that more is being extracted from him than he should pay. 

I have abundant faith in the so called country citizen. He 
may be prejudiced and narrow in his views but he is sincere. 
He will acknowledge that he is in the wrong if he can be con- 
vinced. The man in the village or on the farm really is an im- 
portant factor in this country's welfare, for he is most likely to 
be honest. He is removed from the hypocrisy, the strenuous 
life, the artificialities and nefarious schemes that are found in 
large cities. He may have axes to grind, and he may believe that 
the fire insurance companies are extorting money from him and 
charging him higher rates than he should pay. At the same tim6 
I firmly believe that when these citizens in the agricultural dis- 
tricts 'are properly enlightened they are quick to form correct 
opinions. I would much rather deal with men of their stamp 
than those in large cities where selfishness. pervades almost every 
act. The majority of men in the cities who pay large sums for 
insurance antagonize the companies, not because they believe 
they are treated unfairly but in the great commercial race feel 
that any reduction in their expenses is so much gain by whatever 
method secured. 

I believe the time has come when the insurance companies should 
come out of retirement and seclusion, because this is an age of 
publicity and the great interests of the country recognize it. 
It will not be possible to eliminate all the prejudice and narrow- 
ness that exists. It will not be possible to enlighten every man 
who holds false views as to insurance, but certainly much can be 
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accomplished in the way of minimizing this lack of intelligence 
concerning the operation of insurance companies. The railroads 
have recognized the desirability of having the public enlightened 
regarding many of their transactions, and in this city have a press 
bureau in charge of one of the most brilliant and talented news- 
paper men of the country, Slason Thompson. Through this 
bureau and its various ramifications matters of an educational 
nature are constantly going out pertaining to the railroad com- 
panies, with a view of having the public take a more liberal view 
regarding the relationship of the railroads to the citizens of 
the country. This bureau is not conducted by a railroad man 
who knows nothing about the newspaper business but it is 
managed by a practical newspaper man, who has been seasoned 
with experience and is acquainted with the newspaper work from 
top to bottom. 

In my opinion a similar bureau should be conducted by the 
fire insurance companies. The time has arrived when the com- 
panies should attempt to dispel the antagonism against them. 
Life is too short for any business to be constantly presenting its 
angularities to the public. The fight for supremacy is a long 
one and in my judgment the insurance companies have conducted 
their contest along incorrect lines. Fighting the public is not 
the way to win its graces. The public must be educated and 
enlightened. A publicity bureau for fire insurance in charge of 
a newspaper man of proper experience and attainments will be 
able to accomplish much. Through the medium of the com- 
panies, special agents, inspection bureaus, adjusters, local agents 
and other factors that enter into your work, he will be able to 
keep in touch with the situation in various states and when the 
public can be reached through the newspapers he will be on the 
ground. He will be in a position to create a demand for the 
matter he will furnish because it will be of public interest. The 
publication of statistics, prosaic articles on co-insurance, the 
valued policy law, the anti-compact law, etc., will have but little 
effect. However, the manager of a publicity bureau will be able 
to weave into type information regarding these subjects written 
in a newspaper style that will attract attention, because he will 
seek opportunities that always present themselves in newspaper 
offices. The newspapers are seeking information. The pub- 
licity manager can supply the demand. If any movement is to 
be inaugurated that will affect the public in any city or town 
the publicity manager should first lay the facts before the news- 
papers in their proper light. Whatever the newspapers say after 
that the insurance companies' side has been correctly presented 
and left its effect. The time to strike the newspapers is when 
they are seeking information. I recall but a few years ago-when 
some inspectors from a bureau were visiting a town in the west* 
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and conducted their mission in a secret manner. The local agents 
were not even informed of the reason for these men being in their 
town. Business men became suspicious and the police began 
making an investigation before the men were instructed to give 
an account of themselves. What a glorious opportunity was 
lost in this case. These men were in the town. The public 
desired to know why they were there. The newspapers were 
anxious to tell of their coming and their mission. It would have 
been a very easy matter for one of these inspectors to have had 
an interview published in the papers furnished by the publicity 
manager, stating that the fire insurance companies were endeavor- 
ing to co-operate with the citizens in getting improvements made 
that would check the fire waste. Perhaps these inspectors 
would find some defect in the fire department ar water supply. 
Perhaps rubbish was accumulating in the business district. Per- 
haps the building ordinances were not enforced^. The mission of 
the inspector is not to raise rates but to keep them down. We 
have had examples recently where insurance companies have 
decreased rates. The public has not heard of it. If they had 
increased rates the action would have received wide publicity. 
The idea of the publicity bureau, therefore, is to take advantage 
of all opportunities afforded to get information along educational 
lines furnished to the public. The manager of the publicity 
bureau should be on the ground in any large city where an im- 
portant movement is in progress. He should be in touch with 
the newspaper men and enlighten them as to what the companies' 
plans are to co-operate with the public. There are a thousand 
different ways in which the publicity bureau can reach the public 
through the medium of newspapers. Again the publicity bureau 
should furnish the various companies for the use of their agents 
literature to be distributed to policyholders, telling the value of 
fire insurance and its necessity to credit and the various features 
concerning its transactions. Thus it is possible to reach every 
policyholder through the local agent. 

You will find that when local agents have a line of defense if 
the public is antagonizing the insurance companies that they will 
use these articles to advantage. The trouble with the local agents 
in this regard is that they are not sufficiently informed them- 
selves to defend the actions of companies. A local agent is not 
anxious to see his income reduced. If he has a plausible and de- 
fensible argument to present to the assured he will employ it. 
Again, he can have influence with his local newspapers and the 
publicity bureau can operate through him. 

As a good example of what may be accomplished in the way 
of enlightening the public, it is a pleasure to call attention to the 
work of the Ohio fire marshal who is conducting a bureau of this 
kind in connection with his office. He sends to the newspapers 
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of Ohio every week or so bulletins' touching on various causes of 
fires, hazards, public carelessness, etc., and suggests how the 
public can practically reduce the fire waste and ultimately secure 
a recognition from the insurance companies. These bulletins are 
written in newspaper style. They have sufficient novelty about 
them to attract attention. They make interesting reading. The 
newspapers are anxious to receive them. Every little country 
newspaper in Ohio we find is publishing most of these bulletins. 
The work of the Ohio fire marshal in this direction is of great 
value to the companies. This same sort of effort should be 
carried on in every state. A man will read an interesting article, 
something that appeals to him personally, something that touches 
the lines of life along which he is walking. 

I think that such a bureau could be conducted by the com- 
panies at a comparatively low expense. It can readily be seen 
that if the public mind is disabused of many of its false notions, 
if prejudice is reduced, it will be a great boon to the companies. 

I have but touched the service in making this suggestion, 
merely desiring to leave with you a thought that I believe if car- 
ried out will redound to the benefit of your business. The spas- 
modic efforts from time to time of the companies to carry on an 
educational campaign have not been in vain. They have pro- 
duced results. The difficulty with them is that the work has 
been done by underwriters and not newspaper men. The under- 
writer has too much to demand his attention and the work of 
publicity should therefore be given into the hands of some one 
who will devote all of his time to the business and who is fully 
acquainted with every avenue of making public matter that will 
influence the mind of the public. 

It seems to me that the time has arrived when the companies 
should co-operate with the public, when the public should be in- 
formed as to the true nature of fire insurance and when its rela- 
tionships to the public and the welfare of the citizens should be 
recognized. The main effort of the publicity bureau would be to 
bring about a condition of affairs where fire insurance companies 
would work more in harmony with the public than at present, 
when the public should be enlightened as to the proper care of 
property, when building ordinances should be passed in accord- 
ance with standard regulations that would reduce the fire waste. 
In acquainting the people with the benefits of insurance is it 
not better to combat error with truth, to meet ignorance with 
enlightenr^ent, and prejudice with education, than try to win the 
favor of the public and reach your ends through warfare? Is it 
too much to hope that this body which has done so much to 
assist its own members, and which has accomplished such wonder- 
ful results in spreading the gospel of the higher education in fire 
insurance affairs, will some day carry the torch into dark places, 
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enlarge its field of usefulness • by dealing with the public on a 
proper basis by bringing to it the healing hand of truth? You 
belong to the more liberal type of insurance men. You believe 
in the uplift of your business. You want to see it prosper. You 
desire to deal with the public in a fair and square way. You 
are convinced that the principles and transactions of your busi- 
ness are right and can be defended. Why not, therefore, go to 
the public with the proper spirit, carrying with you wherever you 
can the thought that the public is merely wrong in its vision and 
needs only a new view point to be enUghtened. Perhaps you 
may not be able through your own organization to inaugurate so 
important and great a work but it occurs to me that we can all 
use our influence to bring about, at the proper tihie, a bureau of 
publicity that will enlighten our fellow men as to your business 
and reduce to a large extent the prejudice that now exists. 

I often think of the lesson to be derived from the legend of 
the goddess of old who was supposed to fly by night over field and 
woodland and hill, scattering from her hands the seeds of flowers 
and in the morning growing out of the path she had traversed 
would be beautiful gardens of Ulies and roses. They had sup- 
planted the thistle and the bramble and in desert places would 
spring up these bowers of beauty and fragrance. I leave with 
you this legend to be applied in your own way to the modest 
suggestion I have offered. 

The President — 

Mr. Cartwright has given us a lot of good advice and has 
said many things upon which we may well ponder. I want to 
say, however, that there is another side to the rent question. 
You have all heard the saying that '*it is cheaper to move than 
pay rent." I will tell you the whole story some time. 

Last summer I had the honor of attending a meeting of the 
Illinois State Board and there was a gentleman in the audience 
whom I heard say "I know nothing whatever about the fire insur- 
ance business." I at once said 'Hhere is a man to address the next 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest," 
and immediately extended an invitation to him. I now have the 
honor of introducing to you Mr. W. P. Mclntyre, Secretary of the 
Rock Island Board of Underwriters, whose subject will be "Ob- 
servations of a Stamping Secretary." 

Mr. W. P. Mclntyre— 
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Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters^ As- 
sociation OF THE Northwest — Honored Guests: — 

The stamping secretary treads the insurance wine press alone, 
a gloomy and solitary figure, between the vast millstones of un- 
rest. His position is unique, from the fact that he is supposed 
to possess a complete and varied knowledge of fire underwriting, 
and be ready at any and all times to give an opinion from which 
there is no appeal. His deportment must be dignified, with just 
a slight autocratic flavor, and he must temper his speech with 
justice, mercy and truth. He must always be ready to coincide 
with the views of any manager, special agent, or local agent, no 
matter what his previous opinion may have been, and obedience 
must be his ruling passion, for obedience is three-fourths of con- 
duct; the other fourth is an opportunity for a stamping secretary 
to formulate some reasonable excuse for lapse of duty. 

Therefore it seems strange that with all these divine func- 
tions of which he is possessed, that there should be forces at 
work in this great State of Illinois, that state that kneels at the 
shrine of a Lincoln, and records the glory of a Grant, endeavor- 
ing to enter that sacred office for the purpose of destroying its 
beneficient work, and as Lincoln and Grant had but one sacred 
desire, sp hath a stamping secretary, and that is, peace. 

When I was asked to speak before this large assehibly, I 
must confess that every fibre of my being thrilled with the 
thought of such an honor, and when I looked into the serious face 
of the committee from Cincinnati, I knew that the crucial hour 
had come for me, for the committee in solemn words, said: "Mr. 
Mclntyre, I want you to understand that this is a very great 
honor. Heretofore we have always had, and will have at this 
time, a great many technical and intellectual papers upon the 
subject of fire underwriting, but the committee thought that it 
would be well at this time to have a blend of something light and 
airy, something frivolous and ordinary. Therefore, we have 
asked you to prepare something upon this line. We don't 
want anything heavy at all, just something frothy.'' 

Upon this basis of proceedure, you will note that according 
to the opinion of insurance men, the stamping secretary is merely 
a machine. He does not need to think, or if he should happen 
to, he need not use thoughts while thinking. Something frothy 
—light— airy. 

Away out in one of the seas of this beautiful world there is 
a great fish that at intervals throws out a strange substance, 
which floats upon the surface of the sea, and caught by the waves, 
it is finally washed upon the sands of some distant shore. One 
day a lone fisherman, walking upon the beach, noticed a peculiar 
formation of foam that had been washed in by a great wave. 
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He picked it up, and as he looked at it, said to himself, ^^A pretty 
thing for the bairns to play with/' Two scientific men in search 
of new wonders, happened that way, and noticed the plaything 
for children, lying at the feet of the fisherman. They asked him 
what it was. ^^Nothing but a piece of sea foam,'' he said. **Will 
you sell it?" asked one of the scientific men. The fisherman 
opened his eyes wide and said, ''Sure, what will you ^ve for it?" 
'Two dollars and a half," said the scientific man, and the bargain 
was made. And that night in his cottage under the hill, the 
fisherman laughed as he told the story to his wife and children, 
of two fools who had paid two dollars and a half for a piece of 
sea foam. A month later the metropolitan press of a great city 
told of the luck of two scientific men who had just sold a piece 
of ambergris to a man of wealth for $7,200, and the two scientific 
men laughed as they thought of the fool of a fisherman under 
the hill, who sold a fortune for two dollars and a half. What 
are the deductions? That if you have the scientific mind, you 
will find that there are men who would be willing to sell the 
frothy product of their brain cells for one half the price of this 
ambergris, per annum, and no questions asked. 

Would that a price might be put upon this element which is 
formed in the brain of man. 

As I stand in convention today before you, one thought 
comes to me, that makes me proud. It is the fact that I am a 
small part of. the most magnificent fraternity in the world, a 
commercial fabric which has been formed, developed and built 
up by great minds, combined with the finest type of manhood, and 
through all the vicissitudes of generations, it is truly safe to say 
that the men who guided and still guide the interests of this 
great business, have always maintained a standard of excellence, 
that for mighty achievement, fraught with universal good, has 
never been surpassed. 

It is often said that fires are the life blood of insurance com- 
panies, If so, then truly can it be said that fire insurance com- 
panies are the life blood of the business world, without whose 
powerful aid the pulse of the commercial artery would beat at 
very low ebb, and when I think on these things, I am compelled 
to say that I am proud to be even one of the weakest links of this 
mighty chain. There is an old quotation which says "that a 
chain is as strong as its weakest link." Therefore, upon this 
proposition if the insurance business is a chain, then a stamping 
secretary is an intellectual giant. This matter would perhaps 
interest a psychologist more than an insurance man, but we 
would be pleased if all special agents would give it thoughtful 
study, especiallly when they stand in the presence of that spe- 
cific virtue, known as a stamping secretary. 
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Speaking of special agents, revives a memory that goes back 
six years, when a trembUng appHcant for the office of stamping 
secretary, stood before that grim Spanish inquisition to speak 
his virtues. Only one question was asked. It was this; '*Mr. 
Mclntyre^ what do you know about the fire insurance business?" 
*^ Nothing, absolutely nothing," was his answer. There was a 
long silence, and then the deep religious voice of the chairman 
broke the stillness of the room, and he exclaimed, ^^You have 
answered well, and have covered most of the ground that we stand 
on ourselves." There was another long silence, and the six other 
men composing the inquisition, silently bowed their heads, and 
something that sounded like a prayer, or a curse, was uttered 
(and up to the present hour, we are not sure which of these two 
salutations was intended), and the incident was closed. 

And now after six years, it is with reverence, mingled with 
modest pride that I can truly say it is an exceeding pleasure to 
stand at last before my equals, and I take this opportunity to 
express the high regard I have for the managers, secretaries of 
state boards, and special agents, with whom I have been associa- 
ated, and there is not one of them, whom I have personally known, 
of whom I would not feel free to ask a loan, and this is as high 
a tribute of confidence as can be paid to any man. 

Well, my dear friends, it is really very hard to live up to the 
letter of the law as laid down by the genial committee from Cin- 
cinnati, to be light, airy, frothy, and I will not weary you more, 
and will leave the insurance talk to real insurance men, and pass 
to things of greater import. 

Did you ever have a taste of adversity? If you have, you 
should be proud, for adversity is truly a mark of distinction. 
It is the crucible which refines the gold, which gives us the pass- 
port to better things. If it had not been for adversity, the cur- 
rent of my life would never have been changed, and I would 
have njissed knowing you. Therefore I say, adversity is but a 
glorious compensation, in a dark disguise. Believing this, I 
come to you with a message of good cheer upon the w^hite horse of 
optimism. I am going to be an optimist, even though I perish 
without the walls of the city of never-get-there. Take a strong 
grip on the cable of optimism, and hold fast to it, if you can, and 
don't be a pessimist, — ^^for a pessimist is an optimist out of a 
job." Therefore pessimism is distasteful to us all. 

My good friends, do you ever think of the common blessings 
in this life, that you have health, that your eyes can see the 
glories of this world, that your ears can hear the singing birds, 
the music, and the voices of friends, that you can walk with ease 
and comfort, and that your tongue can utter speech that is in- 
telligent? These are some of the common blessings for which we 
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should be grateful, and gratitude is the one thing we should 
never forget to offer, to the Giver of these priceless possessions. 

It was my good pleasure today to behold a volume of the 
records of the last annual gathering of this great organization. 
There was one page in it that suggests a mystery, and the two 
words at the top told the story. The cathedral bell of the spirit 
world rings but two notes — in memoriam — and for thirty-six 
years this record has been tolled by the mysterious chime. 

To those of the old guard who still remain, the record must 
be full of memories that suggest some pathos and sadness, especi- 
ally when the list is read of the travelers they have known and 
loved, who have passed to the great beyond, and it brings to mind 
that old verse which we all will experience some day. 

"As life runs on, the road grows strange, 
With faces new, and near the end 
The milestones into headstones change, 
'Neath everyone a friend." 

A great honor has been paid this, convention today by the 
presence of the ladies, and it is with great pleasure we hail their 
coming, and greet them with one accord, with words of hearty 
cheer, and we cannot close our remarks today without a tribute 
to God's wonderful creation — woman. 

A nian can build a mansion, 

And furnish it throughout; 
A man can build a palace 

With lofty walls and stout; 
A man can build a temple 

With high and spacious dome, 
But no man in the world can build 

That precious thing called HOME. 

It is the happy faculty 

Of woman far and wide, 
To turn a cot or palace 

Into something else beside, 
Where brothers, sons and husbands tired 

With willing footsteps come, 
A place of rest where love abides, 

A perfect kingdom, — HOME. 

Some one has said that a man who has not some woman some- 
where who believes in him, trusts him, and loves him, has reached 
a point where self-respect is gone. 

And to you men here today, my prayer will be that you may 
all experience the joy that comes to every home that is hallowed 
by the presence of a good woman, for after all, the one thing that 
gives you the inspiration to live, to work and to endure in these 
strenuous times, is the fact that somewhere there is a realm, where 
you are king, where, surrounded by those who love you the best, 
you lay your burdens down the while, and again renew your 
^ strength to fight the battles of life. 
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I am sorry to have wearied you with this disconnected talk, 
and will close my remarks with the sincere hope that every man 
within the pale of the insurance business, from managers to 
humble stamping secretaries, will feel that no matter what bur- 
dens they may have to bear, that life after all is worth living, 
and may we all get an inspiration, from this great annual love 
feast that will make us like each other better, and that will help 
us to do our duty with cheerful hearts. 

'Tor duty done is the soul's fireside." 

And the fireside is but another name for peace, happiness and 
sweet content. 

Upon this hyphotesis I will make my apotheosis. 

The President — 

I would like to say a few words in appreciation of the very 
interesting talk we have just listened to, but it is beyond my 
power to add anything to what has already been said. We have 
now reached the end of to-day's program, and a motion to ad- 
journ will be in order. 

Motion duly made and seconded and the meeting adjourned 
till 9:30 Thursday morning. 



SECOND DAY 



MORNING SESSION. 



Thursday, October 14, 1905. 
President Gallagher — 

If the Association will come to order we will try to ^et to work. 

Mr. W. R. Townley, Chicago— 

Mr. President, before the regular program begins I have a 
matter to place before the house. We had a picture very beauti- 
fully painted for us yesterday morning entitled ^'Sentiment in 
Underwriting,'' and it certainly was artistically framed by Mr. 
Mclntyre in the afternoon, and I would like to add some color 
to it. There are members who retire from this Association whose 
names we would like to retain. In their resignations, and in the 
acceptance of their resignations we lose men that we ought to 
have with us in some capacity. Among the resignations that 
came in during the past year are two from officers of fire insur- 
ance companies. One is Colonel Tattnall Paulding, president of 
the Reliance, who has been a member of this Association for ipan}'- 
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years. I would like to see his name retained as an honorary 
member. Another name is one that has been on our roll for a 
great many years, and represents some of the finest talent in the 
insurance business: Mr. R. M. Bissell, who has removed from 
Chicago and has gone to Hartford as Vice-president of the Hart- 
ford Insurance Company; I do not like to see the Association 
lose that name. 

I therefore move you, Mr. President, that the names of Col. 
Tattnall Paulding and R. M. Bissell be added to our honorary 
list. 

Mr. G. S. Whitford, Chicago— 
I second that. 

The President — 

The motion as made by Mr. Townley is certainly most appro- 
priate. The Chair takes great pleasure in placing it before the 
Association. 

The motion was thereupon put and carried. 

The President — 

The names of those two gentlemen will be placed on our 
honorary list. 

The next paper that I shall call for is by the Fire Marshal of 
the State of Ohio, who has very kindly consented to appear be- 
fore us. This gentleman is fulfilling the duties of his office in a 
very satisfactory manner and has taken an advanced position 
in assisting to educate the public through the bulletins issued by 
his office every week, and which are being published in various 
papers throughout the state. 

I have great pleasure in introducing Fire Marshal H. D. Davis, 
of the State of Ohio. (Applause). 

Mr. Hy. I). Davis— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I am not in the habit of reading papers, and I do not know 
how I will read. But I thought that the subject in hand was so 
important that it would be better if I should write out what I 
have to say on that topic. I take it that many of you know but 
little concerning the fire marshal and his work, as there are but 
few states in the Union that have a fire marshal. 

I thank you for the compliment of this opportunity to ad- 
dress you. 
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THE STATE FIRE MARSHAL: HIS DUTIES AND HIS 

OPPORTUNITIES. 

I will, if you please, first speak of the expressly stated duties 
of the fire marshal under the Ohio law, and then of efforts made 
and in anticipation, under the spirit of the law — assuming that 
the fire marshal should try to lessen the number of accidental 
fires by increasing the intelligence of the people as to fire dangers 
and as to approved methods of fire fighting, as well as to prevent 
incendiarism by creating the impression that the arsonist will in- 
evitably be punished. 

The law provides that the fire marshal shall keep a record 
of all fires; shall make arrests of those suspected of arson, shall 
prepare cases for the prosecuting attorney and shall force the 
removal of buildings which constitute fire dangers. 

fire reports. 

The Ohio fire marshal's office handles first-hand facts of more 
fires than any other office, company or person. On this account 
it is acutely desired that these facts be so tabulated as to be most 
valuable. The forms, in the main, follow those used by the 
Massachusetts department, which has been managed with such 
noteworthy success. It seems desirable that state fire marshals 
should have a common plan in order that our statistics may be 
aggregated, it being an accepted fact that a statistical figure has 
little value unless it contains a large number of \:^nits. Mr. Peter- 
son, the recently installed fire marshal of Minnesota, favors uni- 
form fire report blanks. 

It is impossible so to formulate fire marshal tables that they 
may be added, or compared in detail, with those of insurance 
companies. Fire marshals' figures cover properties which are 
insured and uninsured. 

During the first half of 1905 there were in Ohio 2557 fires. 
The average for four preceding first-halves of calendar years was 
3105. 

The total fire loss for the half year was $3,946,190. The 
average loss per fire was $1,543. This shows that Ohio has good 
buildings. 

The number of fires entered '^ Cause Unknown" was 174, or 
6.8 per cent. The practice of having each fire reported ' 'un- 
known" investigated has reduced the proportion of '^ unknown" 
from one in six to one in sixteen. 

criminal proceedings. 

In the first six months of this year 40 persons were arrested 
and 33 convicted. Twenty-seven cases were pending January 1. 
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The number of fires reported as incendiary in that time was 
fifty-one. Increased fear of conviction and early, painstaking 
investigation have reduced by one-third the number of fires re- 
ported as incendiary. 

OVER insurance 

Although I have some appreciation of the difficulties under 
which the companies get business, I am constrained to repeat 
the disagreeable fact that it is over insurance which creates the 
crimes which create the need for a fire marshal. Many cases 
have been brought to my notice in which property in a losing 
business was insured for several times its value, thereby furnish- 
ing so attractive a reward for the crime that men feeble in prin- 
ciple niust yield to the temptation to burn. Insurance solici- 
tors as a class at least equal the average business man and no 
one of them has once asked of my office a thing which was not 
fair or which I was not bound by duty to give. But the tempta- 
tion to increase business, or a too childlike faith in the honesty 
of their fellow men, leads some agents to write amounts which 
are in excess of the value of the buildings and to insure the con- 
tents of buildings without personal inspection. 

difficulties in securing convictions 

The difficulties in securing convictions for arson are numerous 
and important. The criminal is able to provide a perfect alibi 
by the use of a time fuse; by chemicals which will ignite some 
time subsequent to their exposure to air ; by providing for spon- 
taneous combustion of oily waste and the like, or by creating a 
defect in a heating or lighting apparatus which will cause a fire 
after it is put in use by an innocent person. 

In no other crime is the securing of sufficient evidence to 
convict so difficult as in incendiarism. While a large majority 
of all burglaries, even in patrolled cities, go unpunished, the 
state fire marshal can hardly be expected to show a conviction 
for each suspicious fire, for the difficulties in securing testimony 
adequate to convict are much greater in the case of the incendiary. 

When a burglary is reported the fact that a crinie has baen 
committed, almost invariably, is manifest. In arson there is 
difficulty in establishing the fact of crime. It is like a murder 
case without a corpbus delicti. 

If a stranger is seen moving in or about a building attention 
is attracted thereby and recollection of the fact remains. But, 
the presence of the owner, who in nearly all cases of arson is the 
criminal, attracts no attention from the neighbors, and even if 
it did his presence does not furnish presumption of guilt as the 
presence of a stranger might, and, the burglar is almost invari- 
ably a stranger. 
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The burglar must gain admittance by force and often has 
tools which may be found in the place, or on his person, and used 
as evidence, while the owner has an easy means of access to the 
premises and the instruments of his crime are consumed. 

The burglar must ^'be there with the goods." The incendi- 
ary is loaded with no plunder which has to be concealed or sold. 
The insurance company pays him for gas and ash. 

The burglar in many cases has a criminal record and a picture 
in some rogue's gallery by which he can be identified. On the 
other hand the incendiary is, in the majority of instances in the 
Ohio experience, a man with a record clean of crime. 

In burglary the forced opening and the disarranged and mis- 
sing goods bear testimony of crime ; but in arson the evidence has 
gone up in the smoke. 

The burglar has incomplete knowledge of the surroundings 
and circumstances ; but the man who burns his own, as a business 
transaction with an insurance company, can select a safe place 
and a propitious moment for his venture. 

The burglar usually has an accomplice in securing and again, 
in disposing of the goods; the incendiary needs none. 

To prove an alibi the burglar must suborn perjury; but the 
arsonist can time the starting of a destroying fire so that he can 
prove an alibi by true testimony. 

the owner's alibi.* 

The fact that an owner, by any one of a number of methods, 
can cause a fire to break out in his property at a time at which 
he is miles away, is known to you all. Descriptions have been 
printed of the teeter which would tip and throw a burning candle 
into oil saturated waste when the candle set upon one end of it 
burned low; of the lighted candle with a fuse from a bladder of 
gasoline tied around its base, and of tying one end of a string 
to a lamp and placing the other end, with meat attached, where 
a stray dog or cat in the alley might after a time discover it and 
by pulling it upset the lamp into some inflammable stuff. 

A manufacturer may so lighten a part of a machine that fric- 
tion will start a fire after he has left the premises. The owner 
of a store may in the evening remove the plug in the stovepipe 
hole in an upper room and fill it with oiled excelsior which will 
be fired by sparks and fall out upOn the floor soon after an innocent 
clerk starts the fire next morning, he in the meantime having 
left the town. 

A stove or flue may be rendered defective so that the place 
will be burned soon after a fire is started. 

A house owner may put some rags moistened with linseed 
oil in a closet, cover them with old clothing and then start with 
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the family on a visit, knowing that during the coming night, 
when he is miles away, the house will be consumed as a result of 
spontaneous combustion. 

Take the last incident mentioned. How would an assistant 
fire marshal secure evidence that would lead to indictment of the 
absent owner? Even if the rags were discovered while smould- 
ering it would not furnish damaging evidence for intent could not 
be proved. It has been said that telling of the devices of arson- 
ists instructs others in the ways of committing the crime, but 
public knowledge of their methods is as desirable as that the pub- 
lic should know the methods of thieves. 

BEFORE .JURIES. 

When the state fire marshal qualifies as an attorney in an 
arson case, as he usually does, and the assistants who have gather- 
ed the testimony appear, as they invariably do, chief and assist- 
ants alike are assailed as detectives paid by the insurance com- 
panies to secure false evidence to so frighten the honest policy 
holder that he won't push his loss claim. 

It has been said to a jury that after convicting an unfortunate 
it was our custom to join with the insurance agents in feasting 
and drinking champagne at the expense of the company which 
was released from paying a just claim. We have been likened 
to the crucifiers of Christ. 

One attorney, in speaking of a detective, stated '*that he had 
sent many an innocent soul to hell on perjured testimony;'' an- 
other attorney exclaimed, ^'do you know what they did with 
felllows like you during the civil war?" referring to the execu- 
tion of spies. 

If the fire marshal's expenses were paid from the general 
revenue fund rather than directly by the insurance companies, 
the foundation for appeals of this sort to the jury would be 
lessened. 

Our liability to be weakened before juries by being character- 
ized as detectives for the insurance companies has perhaps been 
lessened by attracting public attention to work of the office in 
lines other than that of secret service. 

The sympathy of the jury is almost invariably with the de- 
fendant because he is a poor man made poorer by the fire loss, 
while the insurance company is a rich corporation. The crim- 
inal's neighbors often suppress facts in the hope that he will 
be acquitted and will be able to collect his insurance, evidently 
unaware that they themselves contribute to furnish the necess- 
ary money. 

This difficulty can be overcome only by teaching the people 
through the newspapers, that insurance companies are simply 
distributors of the loss. The teachings of religion have been 
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made nugatory, so far as justice between an individual an I a 
corporation are concerned, by the influence of the outcry against 
corporate capital. This difficulty does not obtain in the same 
degree when the culprit has burned a building covered by a rural 
mutual company. 

REMOVING BUILDINGS. 

The law provides that officers of the fire marshal's department 
may order the removal or repair of any building which is especi- 
ally liable to fire, and imposes a fine of $10 to $50 for each day 
in which obedience to the order is neglected — the owner having 
the right to appeal to the fire marshal within 24 hours. Many 
such buildings have been removed. The local newspapers at- 
tract public attention to buildings condemned by the assistant 
fire marshals and create a sentiment to which the owner vields. 

OPPORTUNITIES. 

Now to speak of fire marshal's opportunities: Two men from 
the office devoting their time entirely to the inspection of the 
business property have covered twenty-two cities and towns, in 
which no assistant fire marshal was resident, having a population 
aggregating seven hundred thousand. These inspectors give 
business men instruction, with object lessons, in fire dangers. 
They find much gross carelessness due to ignorance. For one 
week they inspected city dwellings but the findings were unim- 
portant as compared with those in places of business. In each 
city visited they stimulate the newspapers to urge the people to 
clean up rubbish and to look after their heating appliances. The 
inspectors are everywhere well received and their suggestions are 
almost invariably met by compliance. In only ninety instances was 
it necessary to serve legal notice in order to get a danger removed. 

EDUCATING THE PEOPLE. 

It occurred to me that Ohio's fire loss of $7,000,000 a year 
might be reduced by giving the people a series of simple lessons 
on the causes of fires. There being no such series in print,, one 
has been produced by gathering facts from the fire reports com- 
ing to the office, from fire chemistries and physics and from in- 
surance publications. These are issued as advance sheets of the 
fire marshal's report. It developed the fact that the people were 
hungry for such information. A slip containing about 750 words 
is sent every week or two to 568 Ohio newspapers and magazines 
which print them. Aside from educating the people they have 
taught the 2099 officials, whose duty it is to report fires, to make 
intelligent statement of the cause in each case. To this the great 
reduction in the number of fires reported ^'unknown" largely is 
due. This educational work shows that the office is for the bene- 
fit of all the people. 
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the number of fires. 

Advising township clerks as to the sections of the fire marshal 
law, w^hich provides penalty and pay for the investigation of 
fires, resulted in the number of rural fires reported coming nearer 
the actual number occurring. • This is shown by the fees for such 
reports being increased by more than half. 

But a result of dividing the state into small districts with an 
assistant marshal advantageously placed in each ; frightening every 
family in regard to fire dangers through its weekly newspapers 
and having building inspectors at work in cities, w^as that the 
total number of fires reported is 20 per cent, less than the aver- 
age for four years, and 15^ per cent, less than that of last year. 

A series of big fires and the East I^iverpool conflagration made 
the property loss for the first half of the year larger than the 
average. During last year w^e had but one fire which cost over 
$500,000. The building permits of four Ohio cities during last* 
year show that in them $19,164,000 worth of property was added 
to the amount liable to be burned and this increase is principally 
in large units. 

LIGHTNING RODS. 

While the number of strokes of lightning shows little change, 
from year to year there has been an increase in the violence of 
lightning accidents which is due to drainage and deforestation 
of the country. 

Knowledge that electricians now handle currents of high 
voltage with safety, because they are under absolute control, 
suggested the gathering of . information in regard to appliances 
for handling the discharges of electricity generated in the contrac- 
tion of cloud vapor, which so often come our way, to the destruc- 
tion of property and life. Interest in the subject of lightning 
rods was found to be general. 

Mr. S. R. Van Metre, Vice-President of the National Associa- 
tion of Co-operative Mutual Insurance Companies, in reply to a 
question from my office said: ''My guess as to the proportion of 
farm buildings in Ohio having lightning rods is that there is not 
one in a thousand. We do not make any difference in rates on 
account of rods but I believe we should.'' 

At a recent meeting of the Farmer's Mutual Insurance Union 
of Indiana, in which more than forty companies were represented, 
a paper was read which outlined ''A plan by w^hich mutual in- 
surance companies may assess properly rodded buildings at a less 
rate than those not rodded." The discussion showed the repre- 
sentatives generally to be favorable to the plan. 

Members of a committee of the National Association of Co- 
operative Insurance Companies, after three years of investigation, 
were ''convinced that buildings properly rodded were never struck 
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or injured by lightning." Another committee was appointed by 
that body to recommend plans by which properly rodded build- 
ings should be given advantage in premiums. 

A committee of The Royal Institution of British Architects, 
appointed in 1901 to investigate the matter of protection from 
lightning, recently made a report favorable to rodding and gavje 
specifications for an effective rod. 

A STANDARD ROD. 

More important still, a committee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, after three years' work and a discussion in 
the last annual meeting of the association which fills thirteen 
pages of its report, formulated specifications, which may soon be 
published, for a standard rod. 

In view of the foregoing facts, is not a state fire marshal justi-, 
fied in startling the people with the facts about lightning losses 
and in indicating a remedy? 

If the insurance companies will give consideration only to 
rods made to the standard of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, competition being centered on one kind of rod, will make 
the price right. There being no patents on this rod, its manufac- 
ture cannot be monopolized. The objection is raised that a 
lightning rod, being subject to the vicissitudes of weather and 
ignorance, is liable to become a source of danger rather than a 
protection. Could not this be met, if rods again come into gen- 
eral use, by having an inspector who would at proper intervals 
inspect all the rods in a district, the expense being borne by the 
companies in that field in proportion to . the number of their 
rodded risks? 

In a fire marshal's bulletin sent out at the end of August, 
the following sentences were used: 

^^The record of losses of life and wealth by lightning strokes 
in Ohio during the thunder storms of the last three months is 
appalling. The good in these ill winds is that they will acceller- 
ate the movement of the scientific bodies, who are formulating 
specifications for a standard lightning rod and prompt property 
owners to install it. 

The reports furnished by two clipping bureaus, which have 
been analyzed in my office during ninety days, show 332 serious 
accidents from lightning. 

Nineteen persons were killed and one hundred stunned. 

Forty-seven houses were struck and of these eight were set 
on fire. 

One hundred and eighty-four barns were struck and of these 
one hundred and sixty-six were set on fire. 

The losses on houses struck is usually small, while the loss on 
barns is in a majority of instances total. 
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About one-third of the newspapers of Ohio were clipped, so it 
is fair to assume that not more than half the lightning strokes 
attended by damage appear in the above figures. The figures 
showing deaths is probably correct, for fatal accidents are usually 
reported by news agencies. 

A tentative statement. 

It is known that a chimney from which smoke is issuing is 
more liable to lightning strokes than another object of equal 
height ; that a barn is more liable than a house ; that a tree having 
a porous bark, like the oak, which will hold moisture, is in greater 
danger than a smoother barked beech ; that ice houses are struck 
much more frequently than store houses of any other kind, and 
that ventilating shaft openings are struck oftener than higher 
points in the roof. 

Now, the chimney carries up watery vapor formed during the 
process of combustion; hay gives off moisture while curing; 
rain-water held in a rough-barked tree evaporates; moisture is 
given off by melting ice; ventilating shafts carry moist air. 

Water being an excellent conductor of electricity, the ascent 
of water in vapor above an object weakens the resistance of the 
air at that point in that it lessens the thickness of the mass of 
air in which it is generated, to the watery vapor above the earth. 
This statement being original, causes me to be apprehensive 
about its accuracy. 

ordinances. 

Recently the matter of the passing of ordinances against fire 
dangers in every town of the state has been taken up. Letters 
were written to the mayors, city solicitors, presidents of council, 
fire chiefs and chiefs of police, of towns having a population of 
one thousand or more, asking that they co-operate in an effort 
to have ordinances passed in their respective councils for the 
correction of conditions liable to. produce losses by fire, if exist- 
ing ordinances are not altogether satisfactory in their operation. 
It required the writing of 1,315 letters to open the subject. 

The ounce of prevention cannot be compared w^ith the pound 
of cure in this case, for while prevention of all fires except those 
from incendiarism is possible, cure there is none. 

Each mayor was asked to send a copy of all ordinances relat- 
ing to fire dangers in his city, and all officers were told that it 
was our purpose to furnish the authorities of cities having no or 
inadequate ordinances against fire dangers, with models from or- 
dinances which have proved to be effective, with a view to aiding 
them in the protection to life and property. 

municipal officers interested. 

One hundred and ninety-six municipalities out of 263 addressed 
have asked for these model ordinances and a voluminous cor- 
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respondence has developed. In order that public sentiment 
might stimulate activity in councils, this letter was subsequently 
printed in every paper in the state and followed by two extended 
articles in which were given the reasons for the various provi- 
sions of the ordinances. 

The fire marshal has no power whatever in the control of 
municipal legislation, but he can make his office a clearing house 
for information as- to matters of importance. 

ENCOURAGING VOLUNTEERS. 

A state fire marshal, after learning what is needed to success- 
fully handle fires in a town of given size, with streets and build- 
ings of given character, can make suggestions as to the securing of 
appliances. The political dangers in giving advice in regard to 
what apparatus should be purchased can be evaded by referring 
inquirers to the Hsts of apparatus endorsed by The National 
Fire Protection Association. 

Attention can be given to the organization and maintenance 
of volunteer departments, or, in smaller villages, to the forming of 
bucket brigades. 

Recent technical literature shows that the increased price of 
lumber and lessened price of clay products have so nearly approx- 
imated the cost of wooden and fire-proof buildings, that durability 
arid fire risk being taken into account, it is cheaper to build fire- 
proof. These facts can be digested by a fire marshal and circu- 
lated through the newspapers to the public. 

Mr. D. W. Andrews, Detroit, Mich.— 

I rise to move that this Association extend to Mr. Davis a 
rising vote of thanks for his very excellent and entertaining paper. 

The motion was seconded by several gentlemen, simultane- 
ously. 

The President — 

In this connection I desire to say that the very energetic and 
thorough manner in which Mr. Davis has covered his subject 
illustrates the methods employed by him in discharging the duties 
of his office in Ohio. One statement made by him is particularly 
pleasing to me, viz: That the expense of the fire marshal's office 
should be paid from the general funds of the state instead of 
being a special tax upon fire insurance companies. (Applause). 

The motion was thereupon put and carried by a rising vote. 

The President — 

Gentlemen of the Association, you will remember that in my 
address delivered yesterday morning, in referring to the question 
of ^'National Supervision of Insurance," I said: Believing this 
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to be one of the important problems confronting us, a gentleman 
recognized as a leader among the famous members of the bar in 
this country, as well as one of the most able exponents of this 
doctrine, has kindly consented to appear before us to give his 
views on this subject, and I assure you there is in store for us 
an intellectual treat of the highest order. When a gentleman, 
one of the busiest members of the bar in this country, and one of 
its greatest orators, comes from New York City to Chicago to 
deliver an address before an Association of this kind it shows that 
he is not only interested in the subject on which he is going to 
talk, but he is also interested in the people he is going to address. 
We have with us the Hon. James M. Beck, of New York, and 
it affords me great pleasure, gentlemen, to introduce Mr. Beck 
to you. ■ (Loud applause). 

NATIONAL SUPERVISION OF INSURANCE. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: 

I wish sincerely that it w^ere within my power in any manner 
to justify the most flattering introduction with which the President 
of your Association has been pleased to commend me to your 
generous forbearance. ITnfortunately, such introductions are at 
times very embarrassing, because they put the speaker in the 
position of the circus performer who can not live up to the splen- 
dor of the poster. (Laughter). 

I must especially ask for your indulgence today because, on 
account of my pressing professional engagements in the great 
investigation in progress in New York City, it has been impossible 
for me to prepare any such address as either the dignity of 
this audience or the great importance of the theme assigned 
to me deserve. I will therefore throw myself on your forbearance 
and remind vou of what Hamlet said to Polonius, after he had 
welcomed the players to Elsinore. Polonius said to Hamlet: 

'']\Iy Lord, I will use them (the players) according to their 
deserts.^' 

And Hamlet replied: '^Od^s bodykins, man, much better; 
use every man after his desert, and who should 'scape whipping? 
Use them after your own honor and dignity; the less their deserv- 
ing the more merit is in your bounty.'' (Applause). 

I cannot commence the discussion of the theme assigned to 
me without some preliminary reference to a form of super- 
vision which finds its sanction not in either state or federal 
laws but in our character as a people, independent of any form 
of corporate government. I mean that there is a supervision of this 
or any other form of business enterprise far greater than 
regulated by statutory law. I mean the supervision of 

public opinion. And that supervision, w^hile ordinarily 
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dormant, especially in the ease of insurance, which does not appeal 
particularly to popular imagination, yet at times throws its 
searchlight upon the subject submitted for its consideration and 
always, in the end, with good results. For, while temporarily 
public opinion may err in its judgment, and while it may be swayed 
by the passion of a moment, and its judgment may at times be 
unjust, yet, in the long run, the judgment of the people is, as I 
think Emerson once said in substance, '^intuitively sound.'' 

The investigation now in progress will be of great value in 
developing the facts upon which this great court of last resort must 
predicate its judgment as to the whole insurance system. I 
speak not only of life companies but of all forms of insurance, 
for all are equally subject to this searchlight of publicity as to 
the manner of their administration of the great trust committed 
to them. The investigating committee in New York, of whose 
progress I presume all of you are familiar, has no desire I am 
persuaded except to develop the facts without fear, favor or 
affection. Its distinguished counsel is, I am sure, inspired by a 
high sense of professional duty and honor, and will not extenuate 
anything or set down aught in malice. It is, however, to be re- 
gretted that this important investigation must of necessity be 
partial, and therefore inconclusive. The committee felt impelled 
through considerations of time, to deny to the companies immedi- 
ately involved any reasonable opportunity to interrogate their 
own witnesses, or offer additional testimony. The committee 
will therefore pass its final judgment upon such testimony as its 
own counsel may elect to produce, and its high purposes, which 
I freely concede, are therefore to some extent neutralized by its 
self-imposed limitations. This may have been made necessary by 
considerations of time; and yet I say to you — and that which is 
the case with the life insurance companies today may be yours 
tomorrow — to put men of unblemished reputation virtually upon 
trial at the great bar of public opinion without full opportunity 
to present their defense is not consistent with the spirit of 
free institutions. (Applause). 

Time, however, sets all things even; and, notwithstanding 
this obvious drawback, and the temporary damage done to com- 
panies and policy holders as well, the result of the pending in- 
vestigation will be good. It has interested, as no previous event 
in the history of American insurance, the American people in 
the problems of insurance. As a result these companies will 
pass through a period of re-construction which will leave them 
better and stronger than before. 

No one pretends that the present system of insurance is per- 
fect. It is not perfect; it never was perfect, and it never will be 
perfect, as long as the human mind is progressive. And there- 
fore the people in their sober second thought will concede that 
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many of the conceded evils of the insurance, system are due to 
conditions for which the insurance companies gwe not primarily 
responsible, but which must be charged to more far reaching con- 
ditions. For example, the heavy burden of agents' commissions 
in life insurance is due simply to the fact that the average man 
will not recognize his moral obligation to take out insurance 
without importunate solicitation. 

Above all, this investigation will be of incalculable value if it 
brings to the American people a full realization of the. system of 
federated anarchy under which, as far as insurance is concerned, 
we are now living. (Applause). Although our insurance com- 
panies, both life, fire and marine, have long since overleaped the 
boundaries of states, and although the very nature of their busi- 
ness requires them to go beyond the boundaries of their home 
state and distribute their risks, whether of life or fire, among as 
many people and within as many states as practicable, never- 
theless this beneficent and vast business, although clearly national 
in character, is subject to the arbitrary power of almost every 
state into which it may seek to enter. 

Its position is precisely that of the Chinese merchant who 
has occasion to travel through China. It is not a very flattering 
comparison, but it is a very apt one. (Laughter). In China 
there are nineteen different provinces, all of which, for all purposes, 
excepting payment of a certain amount of tribute to the imperial 
government, are autonomous and have absolute and entire 
power; and the merchant who seeks to go through those nineteen 
provinces must pay such tribute to the mandarin of each province 
as that mandarin may see [fit to exact, and the patient, long 
suffering Chinese merchant probably does not mind that, because 
the oppression of ages has ground discipline into his soul. 

You know the old story about the row of signal towers in 
China, that were lighted by fires, and by means of the fires mes- 
sages were flashed between Pekin and Tientsin. On one of those 
signal towers the watchman fell asleep, and next morning he 
looked at the tower from which he was to get his signal, and 
found the smoke curling from the embers. He had missed the 
signal. He knew perfectly well what that meant. And so 
anticipating the hangman's act, he took a rope and threw 
it around his neck, and leaped down from the tower and 
hanged himself. The man in the next tower thought that 
was a signal, and he did the same; (I^aughter) and the man in the 
next tower followed suit, and presently there was a row of corpses 
hanging from the towers all the way from Pekin to Tientsin, 
and they are still, trying to guess at the other end what the message 
was. (Loud laughter). 

I say that a people, with whom the discipline of law is incul- 
cated, as that somewhat apocryphal anecdote indicates, can toler- 
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ate such a system, but even then, it is tolerable because, after all^ 
the Chinese merchant wants only a right of transit; he does not 
want to remain in the particular province, and having paid his 
tribute to the mandarin he can move on, and, at least as to that 
province, he is free from spoliation under the form of law. But 
it is not so as to our insurance companies ; the insurance company 
cannot, as a matter of free will, elect to depart, if it is not satis- 
fied with local conditions. The very nature of its business re- 
quires it to continue where it has once begun. Its obligation is 
continuing, and in the case, for example, of this branch of the in- 
surance business, it is practically permanent. Therefore, when 
you have once gone into any other state except that of your 
creation and once issued your policies, while of course there is a 
way of escape through re-insurance, yet, after all, your obUg^- 
tion, under your seal and bond, is to sustain the perpetual con- 
tract you have assumed. And yet, in every state of this Union 
other than that which created you, you are there by sufferance; 
your licenses are for one year, which practically may mean. one 
day, because in some cases they are terminable at the discretion 
of executive officers; and therefore, no matter how continuing 
your obligation, word may come at any time for this company 
or for that company to at once vacate, and leave the state, leav- 
ing its obligations unfulfilled behind it. 

It is not important that this vast and absolute power has 
not been exercised. I am frank to admit that for the most part, 
notwithstanding the power, there has been no disposition, out- 
side of the exercise of the taxing power, to use it harshly. But 
a free people is not content with the existence of a power simply 
because it is not exercised. What may be done in the exercise 
of the power of the state with reference to insurance has been 
illustrated in the case of Arkansas, where I had the honor to repre- 
sent some of the large fire insurance institutions in this country, 
in attempting to declare unconstitutional a law which is an object 
lesson of the fact that you exist only by sufferance in the states 
other than your own state. 

I need not go into the details of the Arkansas law. No better 
illustrations of my argument could be given than to tell you what 
it was as interpreted by the highest court in that state. It was 
that if two English fire insurance companies operating in Hong 
Kong, China, saw fit to make an agreement as to. rates, having no 
effect whatever upon the lives and property of the people of the 
state of Arkansas, it having made it in Hong Kong to meet 
the conditions of the people and property in Hong Kong, if, 
thereafter, having been admitted into the state of Arkansas, 
they commit any act, however innocent, however remotely 
connected with the combination in Hong Kong, they are 
nevertheless criminals, and can be subjected to a conviction for 
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misdemeanor. This is not my construction of the statute. If 
you will take the reports of the Supreme Court of Arkansas, 
you will find the specific illustration I have given as to contracts 
in China. And today two Illinois ^nd New York companies 
cannot agree in New York to make a rate as to New York, and if 
they collect a premium, or make an acknowledgement, or issue a 
policy, or pay an obligation in the State of Arkansas they are 
liable, as I have said, not only to immediate dispossession under 
a law, which gives them scant opportunity for defense, but they 
are liable, if found within the state, to be arraigned at the bar 
of a criminal court and be branded with the stigma of having com- 
mitted a crime. 

When the President of your Association asked me to come out 
to Chicago and speak to you on this subject of federal supervision, 
he asked that I should especially address myself to its effect 
upon fire insurance. There is no difference between its effect oh 
fire insurance and upon life insurance. If unrestricted state 
supervision is a good thing for the life insurance companies 
it is good for you, and if it is bad for you it is bad for them. 

Therefore we are somewhat in the position, if this intolerable 
position of vassalage and governmental pillage is to be continued, 
that the good Fathers who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were in, when John Hancock turned to them and said: 
^^We must all hang together, or we shall all hang separately.'' 
(Laughter and applause). 

You may think I am using harsh language, but let me give 
you a fact, which, if the American people had ever taken the 
problems of insurance into serious consideration, would have 
ended state legal requirements at least a generation ago. Iii 
the last forty years the life insurance companies of this country 
have paid to the various states in taxes one hundred millions of 
dollars. Was there ever such needless and inexcusable waste? 

The life insurance is not a money making, but a money saving 
institution. It rests upon a moral obligation, and that obliga- 
tion is fraternal in its spirit and purpose. In other words, with 
life insurance as it is with fire insurance, it is the disposition of 
the civilized man to distribute loss over a great number of men, 
so that each will bear only a small portion, instead of a very 
large portion; and if there is any form of business enterprise that 
should receive immunity from taxation, that should be favored 
by the state — favored because it fosters the exercise of a moral 
obligation — it is the business of insurance, whether fire, life or 
marine. (Applause). 

And yet, a hundred milion dollars were taken from the people 
of this country for governmental taxation out of the life insur- 
ance companies alone. I have not, unfortunately, the statistics 
as to fire insurance corporations with which to strengthen the 
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argument. One single state exacts in one year more from these 
same life insurance companies, than the government of the United 
States spends in supervising and regulating every national bank 
within the four corners of this broad land. The life insurance 
companies last year paid nearly ten millions of dollars to the 
state governments for the privilege of discharging their obliga- 
tions, and the company which I have the honor to represent spent 
in taxes nine hundred thousand dollars in the year 1904. 

That is not all. I said a few moments ago — and I am going 
to speak very plainly — that the evils that this investigation in 
New York had developed were chargeable, primarily, I admit, 
to the insurance corporations under investigation ; but I said they 
were ultimately chargeable to conditions, for which the insurance 
companies are not responsible. I want in that connection to 
take up that form of taxation which is not recognized by law; a 
form of taxation that is making a mockery of free institutions' 
I mean that form of taxation known as legislative blackmail. 
(Applause). . 

Who is responsible for it? It has been developed in the in- 
vestigation in New York that three companies have spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, for what are called "legislative 
expenses. '^ Many of them are doubtless legitimate, as for ex- 
ample in the employment of counsel to advise legislators as to 
the folly of proposed legislation ; others may be illegitimate. But 
upon whom is the greatest moral responsibility? Please remem- 
ber that an insurance company rarely goes to any legislature for 
a favor that will put money in its pocket. It asks no right of 
way; it asks no special favor; it seeks no appropriation. Like the 
cynic in the royal tub, it simply says to the state government, 
''Keep out of my sunshine, and give me a chance to live." 
(Laughter and applause). Whether or not the insurance com- 
panies are from year to year obligated to spend money in defend- 
ing themselves against imjust legislation, they are at least not 
culpable in doing so to enrich- themselves to the extent of one 
penny. It is the case, as every well informed man knows, that 
many of our legislators are little better than highwaymen, and 
that they stand up these insurance companies, just as the 
highwaymen in the far West stand up the stage coach, and compel 
the company to spend money or else forfeit its right to do business 
under possible conditions. (Applause): 

As a matter of abstract morality, the passenger in the stage 
coach has no business to give rnoney to the highwayman, for it 
puts a premium on highway robbery. (Laughter). It encour- 
ages others to do the same. (Laughter). 

Be that as it may, while no insurance company is justified 
for one moment, no matter how great the menace, no matter 
how great the danger, in paying one penny for illegitimate ex- 
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penses, I do say that the public should reserve its greatest con- 
demnation, not for those who spend money to safeguard a trust 
fund from indefensible spoliation, but for the political high- 
waymen who hold those companies up;, and above all, let it for 
the future take to its own heart its share of the moral responsi- 
bility of sending these Dick Turpins and Jack Shepherds to our 
state legislatures. (Loud applause). 

The stupendous, cost to each of the insurance companies can- 
not be calculated, because it is not, and never will be, known, but 
it will never cease until either our state legislatures are made of 
much better men, or this Chinese system of state supervision 
shall be abolished. For it is a curious fact that while for many 
purposes we are the United States, in the matter of insurance we 
are the Disunited States. (Laughter and applause). And I am 
inclined to think that this — it being your life occupation — is the 
particular phase in which the Federal Government has the most 
practical interests for each of you. 

I know there are practical men who believe that state super- 
vision is better than national supervision. I do not question the 
honesty of their conclusion, but I do question its accuracy. But 
if the simple statement of the proposition that one general master, 
having authority from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
Lakes to the gulf, is better than forty-five masters exercising 
authority, not only within their state but as to insurance beyond 
their state — is not as a matter of mere statement conclusive, I 
fear no words of mine can influence your judgment. If I may use 
an analogy, the insurance business is sick, but too many c^pctors 
are crowding to its bedside; and when I think of the number of 
superintendents of insurance who are taking trains to New York 
to investigate our much investigated New York companies I fear 
very much that it is a case of too many would-be coroners, who 
are trying to hold a premature inquest over a supposed corpse. 
(Laughter and applause). Let there be one doctor, and if it is 
a case of death let there -be one coroner. But surely it cannot 
be convincingly stated that the present system of divided author- 
ity—a system which no other civilized country in the world has, 
is conducive either to the growth of the insurance companies, or 
to the welfare of the American people. 

And so I come to what seems to be the serious question, and 
that is, the possibility of any change for the better from the 
present intolerable conditions. TJiat is a question more of con- 
stitutional power than of practical statecraft; and I almost hesi- 
tate to address myself to the legal question underlying it, partly 
because I have already made an address on the subject, with 
which some of you may be familiar, and secondly it is a legal 
question, and commends itself more to the lawyer than to the 
layman. Yet I shall try, very briefly, to state the proposition, 
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so that you may know its exact nature and may judge for your- 
selves what hope there is of delivery from present conditions. 

Remember that the government was formed to meet precisely 
such conditions. At the time when our revolution came to a 
successful close all of the thirtieen colonies had just the same 
power as to all commercial matters as states now have as to 
insurance, and the result was ch^os in all forms of commerce, as 
the result is now chaos in the matter of insurance legislation. 
This was so clearly perceived that when Maryland and Virginia, 
acting under the immediate inspiration of Washington, met to 
discuss how, in those two states, there could be some uniformity 
in. legislation, the need was clearly seen — and it was emphasized 
in the convention at AnnapoUs when five more states co-operated. 
The great necessity for commercial unity dawned upon those present, 
and in the address drawn up by Alexander Hamliton an appeal was 
made to all the colonies to unite for the purpose of ending the con- 
ditions from which, as to insurance, we are now suffering. Out 
of that memorable conference grew the great convention which 
drafted the constitution of the United States. 

However else the framers of the constitution differed as. to 
other matters, they were clear to the point pi unanimity on this, 
that a federal congress should be created which should have 
plenary power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states ; and that word commerce — that all-em- 
bracing word — was defined by the great Chief Justice in the memor- 
able case of Gibbons versus Ogden as meaning commercial inter- 
course in all its forms; in the form of navigation; in the form of 
transportation; in the form of transmission of telegraph or tele- 
phone messages; in all forms of intercourse between states that 
were in any sense commercial in character. 

Alexander Hamilton, who presumably knew something of the 
constitution, in the framing of which he played so conspicuous 
a part, stated in his memorable controversy with Mr. Jefferson 
that the power to regulate commerce included, as he said, beyond 
question the power to regulate policies of insurance, whenever 
interstate in character, and, so far as I recall, Jefferson did not 
challenge Hamilton upon that particular point. And yet it must 
be conceded that about the year 1868, in a case which savors in 
its very name of poetry and love— I mean Paul versus Virginia 
(Laughter) — a name which is intensely practical to the insurance 
man, however poetical it may be to the girl who loves novels^ 
I say, in the case of Paul versus Virginia the Supreme Court held 
incidentally that a transaction of insurance was not a transaction 
of commerce. 

If the matter rested there the door would seem to be shut 
against anything except the very difficult solution of a consti- 
tutional amendment. But the Supreme Court does not claim 
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to be infallable, and its decisions are not as those of the Medes 
and Persians, without shadow of turning. In two notable cases, 
one very directly concerned with the immediate proposition 
under consideration, the Supreme Court, after adhering for 
thirty years to a given doctrine, deliberately reversed itself. 
There is an unmistakable tendency on the part of that 
court, conforming to the changes and modifications which steam 
and electricity have brought about, to modify their former nar- 
rower conception of the word commerce. 

Indeed in a recent case in 1901, the case of Nutting against 
the Commonwealth, one of the greatest justices in that tribunal, 
the lamented Honorable Justice Gray, said speaking for the court, 
that any state could make any regulations as to insurance 
"not interfering with interstate commerce." Before, the Court 
had said that no state regulations could interfere with interstate 
commerce because insurance was not, and could not be construed 
as commerce. The court apparently believes that there may be 
circumstances under which state regulations in reference to in- 
surance might interfere with interstate commerce. 

A better hope is found in the greater and more far-reaching 
case, known as the Lottery case. I will not discuss it at length, 
although I may be presumed to be somewhat familiar with its con- 
clusions, as I had the honor to argue it for the government on the 
three different occasions on which it challenged the attention of that 
great tribunal. In that case the piece of paper, upon which was 
written simply a promise to pay money if the holder of the paper 
should draw a certain number in a wheel, was held to be a subject 
of commerce. Never before had a written document, executory 
in character, and promising simply to pay money — held to be a 
subject of commerce by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and that position seems to modify the doctrine of Paul versus 
Virginia, which said that a policy of insurance could not be a 
subject of commerce. 

In the lottery case the Court seemingly reached the conclu- 
sion that in the evolution of society a written document, promis- 
ing to pay money, whether unconditional or conditional, was and 
is a subject of commerce, and if so, we have at last reached 
another milestone on our long journey. 

We are then in a better position than we have been for a 
generation to test before that tribunal the validity of a federal 
statute, which shall assume authority over interstate transac- 
actions in insurance, and that that statute will pass I verily be- 
lieve. 

But suppose — and I have detained you already far too long — 
that we shall not be able to sustain the validity of a 
federal statute? The difficult remedy still remains — difficult, but 
not impossible of a constitutional amendment. This people, 
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like other Ahglo-Saxon peoples, has a distrust of! innovations; 
and yet, like every great people, it does not hesitate to make a 
change when the conditions imperatively demand it. What the 
American people imperatively need they always ultimately get. 
(Applause). Why, I remember, after the Spanish- American 
war, it was said that we could not govern our colonial dependen- 
cies except in a manner that was impossible with reference to 
their social conditions. The Supreme Court decisions were 
marshalled against us, and yet that great tribunal, recognizing 
the changed conditions, made possible the only manner in whitJh 
we could do our part in the family of nations. Every time 
there has been imperative need of some modifications of existing 
governmental institutions, a way has been found to secure such 
modifications. 

If it must come by way of constitutional amendment, then 
I am going to suggest an amendment to cover three great needs 
of our people. The first is marital relations. 

We are also living in respect to divorce in a state of federated 
anarchy. Every state has its own divorce laws, and with the 
facilities of steam and lightning, a man can be a husband in 
one state and unmarried in another. (Laughter). A woman 
may be wife, widow or spinster, dependent upon the particu- 
lar state in which she happens to be. In other words, there must 
come a time when the integrity of the American family will de- 
mand that in this composite civilization of ours, which permits 
of no excuse for a divergence in the vital matter of family life, there 
shall be one great central law that shall govern the conditions 
under which marriage shall be formed and under which marriage 
may be dissolved, when consistent with the highest interests of 
the state. (Applause). 

There is second, this question of federated anarchy in insurance, 
and I have, not given full significance to that word "anarchy," 
because some forms of state regulation are in spirit hostile to the 
Constitution of our nation. 

A majority of the states of the Federal Union, acting under 
their arbitrary powers towards foreign insurance corporations, 
have imposed as a condition tha't if any foreign insurance cor- 
poration shall remove a case, in which they are a litigant, to the 
federal courts, they shall immediately have their ability to trans- 
act business in the state forfeited. 

The Constitution of the United States, which is of supreme 
authority, provides that if I, a citizen of one state, am sued by a 
citizen of another state, and I do not care to try my case in the 
local tribunal, it is my right to remove my case into the federal 
courts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has said that any 
state statute which provides that a foreign insurance company 
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shall forfeit its right because it removes its case to the federal 
courts — ^is unconstitutional, because it violates the great com- 
pact to which each state has become party. And yet 
that same court has been obliged to say, that while this condition 
is unconstitutional, while it is in a sense null and void, yet, as 
the state can forfeit the right of an insurance company to do 
business within its borders, upon any cause, however capricious^ 
however arbitrary, the insurance company, which is made the 
victim of an unconstitutional discrimination, is not in a position 
to enjoin the state, which can in effect carry but a law which is. 
both anti-federal and anti-social. 

Nevertheless, these laws exist and remain, therefore I am 
within the bounds of sober statement when I say, in practical 
effect some forms of state supervision are not only unwise, but 
anti-federal in the sense that the nullifiers in South Carolina, 
were when they attempted to strike, down the tariff laws of the 
Federal Union, and that intolerable condition, under which 
states can defy the Federal Government, must and shall come 
to an end. (Applause). 

. My proposed amendment would have three sections. First: 
Congress shall have power to regulate marriage and divorce be- 
tween the citizens of the United States ; second. Inter-state trans- 
actions of whatever character are hereby declared to be interstate 
commerce, and Congress shall have power to regulate them; 
third, —you would never guess what the third was — (laughter). 
The great problem Jis: What to do with our presidents. 
(Laughter). From recent indications it would seem that our 
ex-presidents may qualify as football coaches, if not other- 
wise provided for. (Laughter). We must provide something,, 
npt only more dignified but less dangerous. (Laughter). I pro- 
pose an amendment to the Constitution which shall provide that 
upon the expiration of his term of office each president shall be 
a member for life of the United States Senate, with such salary 
as Congress in its discretion may provide. 

The * conclusion of the address was received with loud, pro- 
longed and renewed applause. 

Mr. Beck, returning to the- President's table as soon as the 
applause had subsided, said: Mr. President, I want to tell you 
you one story — ^youhave been so generous in giving nie such un~ 
merited applause. • The position of the insurance companies, I 
mean regarding the argument, under our present governmental 
system, is very much in the position of the Pennsylvania German 
soldier — who, in the Civil War was captured, by the Confederates. 
While being taken to the rear he said, "Vhat are you going to do 
with me?'' And his captors jokingly replied: "We are going to 
hang you, you Yankee." "Vail," he remarked, shrugging his 
shoulders, "Vhatefer ish der rule." (Loud laughter and applause). 
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The President — 

Gentlemen, I wish I could find words to express my apprecia- 
tion of the address to which we have just listened. It is certainly 
an able — a most able and interesting effort. And I am sure all 
of you have enjoyed it as much as I have. 

Mr. Frank A. Vernor, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. President, I move that we extend to the speaker, by a 
rising vote, our thankful appreciation of his address. 

This was seconded and the motion was responded to with en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. R. S. Odell, Chicago, 111. 

I move, if it is in accordance with our constitution, and if 
it is not I move that we change our constitution in that respect 
— I move that we make the speaker an honorary member of this 
Association. (Applause). 

This motion was seconded by many members siiriultaneously^ 

The President — 

I will now refer to the section of our constitution which ap- 
plies to honorary members: "Persons who have rendered this 
Association or the underwriting profession valuable service, may 
be elected as honorary members thereof, and entitled to all the 
privileges and benefits of active members, excepting voting and 
holding office." 

I rule that our constitution covers the matter in the motion 
that has been presented, and if there are no remarks in reference 
to this motion, you will please make it unanimous by all saying 
"Aye." 

• 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously in the 
manner requested. 

The President — 

Mr. Beck, I greet you as an honorary member of this Association. 

Mr. James M. Beck — 
I thank you, sir. 

The President — 

If you will stay a few minutes more, we have a little more 
business to transact before we take a recess. We are somewhat 
short of time, and I wish that you could remain and listen to one 
more paper; it is not very long, and I assure you it will be one 
of the most interesting papers of the meeting. Unless there is 
objection, or unless there is a preference to adjourn, I hope that 
you will remain. 
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Mr. S. E. Gate, St. Louis, Mo.~- 

I move that we adjourn till two o'clock, sharp. 

The President — 

Very well, we will adjourn till two o'clock. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Thursday, October 14, 1905. 
The President — 

There is a jgood deal of work before us for the afternoon. I 
dislike very much to call upon any gentleman who appears upon 
our program to speak before so small an audience as we have 
here, and we will wait a few minutes more^ and in the meantime 
I will call upon the Chairman of the special committees. We 
will now listen to the report of the Committee on the Nomination 
of Directors. 

Mr. H. N. Wood, Omaha, Neb. — 

Mr. President and Members of the Fire Underwriters' 
Association of the Northwest: 

We, your committee appointed to nominate nine members 
for your consideration for election to membership o6 the Board 
of Directors for the ensuing year, respectfully report the follow- 
ing names: 

Thos. E. Gallagher, Manager of Aetna Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; Chas. W. Cartwright, Special Agent Northern 
Assurance Co., Minneapolis; S. E. Cate, State Agent North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Co., Chicago; Fred. B. Luce, 
Special Agent Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hartford, Chicago; 
E. S. Phelps, State Agent Insurance Company of North Ameri- 
ca, Burlington, Iowa; Carroll L. DeWitt, General Agent 
Newark Fire, Chicago; E. S. Freeman, State Agent Milwaukee 
Mechanics' Insurance Co., Omaha, Neb.; R. L. Parsons, Gen- 
eral Agent Northern Insurance Co. of New York, Chicago; John 
ViRCHow, Special Agent Prussian National Insurance Co., 
Aurora, 111. 

H. N. WOOD, 
GEO. CROSLEY, 
C. H. SILKWORTH, 
F. A. MANNEN, 
DAVE MATTESON, 

Nominating Committee » 
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Gentlemen, I move the adoption of this report. 
The motion was carried unanimously. 

Secretary Briggs — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I. have a message from- an 
old member of the Association, dated San Francisco, October 11, 
1905: "Hegret inability to attend meeting. Best wishes for 
a profitable session. D. S. Wagner. 

The President- 
Mr. Wagner was for many years our Secretary. It is very 

kind of him to remember us. 

I will now hear the reports of the Memorial Committees — 

the committees to report resolutions on the death of members who 

have died during the past year. 

Mr. W. R. Townley, Chicago, 111.— 

I will read one on the death of Harry Kitson, Detroit, Mich. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF 

HARRY KITSON. 

Harry Kitson was born in Halifax, York3hire, England, 
May 1, 1847, and came to this continent in 1866, beginning his 
life work as a machinist in Canada. He engaged in the fire in- 
surance business first as an inspector for the Wellington Mutual 
of Gueiph, Ontario ; afterwards becoming Inspector for the Nor- 
wich Union; and later was made inspector and adjuster for the 
Perth Mutual. In 1892 he was employed by the British America 
Assurance Company and in 1894 was given the Special Agency 
of that company for Michigan and Northern Ohio. Upon the 
death of Mr. James A. Jones, Mr. Kitson became Special Agent 
of the Western Assurance Company for the State of Michigan, 
and at the time of his death was in charge of the field work for 
the two Toronto companies for the entire State of Michigan. 

He was married to Mary Maud Wagstafife at Ancaster, On- 
tario, September 3, 1873, and there were two children bom of. 
this union, one of them dying in infancy. He is survived by his 
wife, their daughter Edna, an adopted son, Chas. K. Nixon, and 
a brother and sister. 

These then comprise the events that are necessary for our memo- 
rial pages, but how simple they seem and yet how unnecessary for 
us who knew him well to enlarge upon. No shadows were ever 
thrown by this friend upon the hearts of those with whom he 
came in contact. If in our human nature there is one virtue 
that stands out as the greatest of all it is unselfishness, for it seems 
to over-reach charity while encouraging both faith and hope. 
Harry Kitsou's every action wherein his life touched his family 
or his friends was the embodiment of absolute unself^hness. To 
the interests that he represented he was always loyal, his devo- 
tion to his family was beautiful, and while he passed from us all 
too soon, we find comfort in the belief that this is not the end. 

And ever near us, though imseen, 
The dear, immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless imiverse 
Is life — there is no death. 

W. R. TOWNLEY, 
N. A. BLOOM, 
GUSTAV SCHMEMANN, 

Committee. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF 

ALVA A. CRATSENBERG. 

Alva A. Cratsenberg was born at Denmark, Lewis County, 
New York, May 31, 1852. He received a common school educa- 
tion and at the age of twenty, came west with his parents, locat- 
ing at Decorah,. Iowa. In 1874 he entered the Insurance busi- 
ness as Assistant Special Agent for the Continental Insurance 
Company in Iowa, under Henry Paine. He continued in that 
field until 1877 when he was transferred to Wisconsin. Five 
years later he went to St. Paul as State Agent for the German 
Anierican Insurance Compaany of New York, which position he 
held until his death. May 31st, 1905. While in Wisconsin he 
made the acquaintance of Miss Helen Bennett, whom he married 
in 1880, and who with their daughter, Mrs. Chas. Stees, still 
survive him. 

No more fitting testimonial of Mr. Cratsenberg's business 
ability and sterling integrity is needed, thah the simple statement 
that he served the German American Insurance Company nearly 
twenty-three years, always keeping the company well in the front 
rank of advancement, by methods at all times, absolutely honest, 
honorable and upright. His home life was marked by the same 
degree of devotion and fidelity that dominated his business 
career. 

All who knew Mr. Cratsenberg realize that this Association 
has lost a member of sterling worth, and a man to whom the 
highest tribute of praise and love is due. 

GEO. C. MOTT, 
W. E. PAGE, 
B. M. CULVER, 

Cmnmittee. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF 

ALFRED ROWELL. 

The Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest records 
with deep regret the passing from this life of our fellow member 
and friend, Mr. Alfred Rowell, the Veteran Special Agent of the 
Aetna Insurance Company of Hartford, for the Metropolitan 
district and Winchester County, New York, and the State of 
New Jersey, who died on September 23d, 1904, at Jefferson, New 
Hampshire, at the age of 70 years. 

Mr. Rowell was born in Cliff Street, New York City. He 
started out in the public schools, of New York, and finished up 
in what is now known as the College of New York. Engaged in 
the dry goods buisiness in about 1856 and continued in that 
business for the same concern until 1869, at which time they 
failed. 

Mr. Rowell began his insurance carreer in 1869 with The 
Republic Fire Insurance Company of New York, and in 1871 was 
made District General Agent for a portion of the Eastern part of 
the United States. He became General Manager of the agency 
business of the company in 1874 and remained in that position 
until they ceased business in 1882. That year he became con- 
nected with the Imperial Insurance Company of England, be- 
coming Special Agent for the Middle Department, which em- 
braced New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, and 
to which was subsequently added, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, with headquarters at Philadelphia in the 
Imperial building. The Imperial Insurance Company made a 
change of management in the office in 1893 and he resigned to 
take effect at the close of that year. 

In 1894 he was appointed Special Agent for the Orient In- 
surance Company of Hartford, for some six months (taking the 
place of one of their men who had died), during which time he 
supervised its business from the Hudson River to the James. 
After retiring from the Orient in 1894, he entered the employ of 
the Aetna Insurance Company of Hartford, becoming the Head 
Adjuster in the metropolitan district of New York City and 
Special Agent for a part of New York State and New Jersey. 

Mr. Rowell was one of the original charter members of the 
New York State Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents, 
which was organized in 1872, and he served as President of that 
body for a number of years. He also served as President of the 
Underwriters' Association of the Middle Department in 1889. 
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His personality and great ability marked him as a leader of 
men and this is evidenced by the many executive positions to which 
his Field Associates called him. A man of uniform kindness 
and generosity, the integrity of his work and of his personal 
character, the industry and fidelity with which his duties were 
discharged and the firmness and independence of his judgment^ 
merited the highest praise. He was ever a genial and warm 
friend and instructor .of the younger men, as many of them, now 
leaders in our profession, can testify. Time will not dim the love 
that is for him in the hearts of those friends who knew him best, 
for the tribute of our tears is but for the moment, the tribute of 
our love for all time. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. G. SANDERSON, 
GEO. A. ARMSTRONG, 
J. E. DAVIS, 

Committee. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF 

HENRY FOWLER. 

Henry Fowler was born in Sharon, Wis., on the 15th day of 
January, 1867, and died in St. Paul, Minn., on the 6th day of 
April, A. D. 1905, aged but .37 years, an eminently self-made man. 

At an early age, and but a boy, he engaged in the fire insurance 
business in his native village of Sharon, in connection with his 
duties as clerk in a bank. Subsequently, after some experience 
with a small mutual company, he* engaged in general field work 
for the Western department of the Insurance Company of North 
America and the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, as an assistant to the late John H. Warner, at that 
time State Agent of these companies, and to whom he always 
acknowledged his indebtedness, characteristically giving to Mr. 
Warner fulL credit for his, good teachings. 

In 1895 Mr. Fowler removed to Ohio, having been appointed 
the State Agent for the Hojne Insurance Company of New York, 
and continued in that position for about five years, when he re- 
signed to accept a position with the Magdeburg Fire lusurance 
Company of Germany, as supervising Western General Agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago. Later he returned to the service 
of the Home Insurance Company and was made Illinois State 
Agent. After reorganizing that field, he was made an Executive 
Special Agent of the Home with headquarters at the New York 
office, and fulfilled many important missions with credit to him- 
self and satisfaction to the company, and later as State Agent 
for the Home, was given charge of New York State, where he 
reaped signal success in the reorganization of that most import- 
ant field. 

For years Mr. Fowler's ambition had been to have a fire in- 
surance company of his own, so to speak. Since a boy he had 
talked of the project, had formulated plans, even to selecting the 
name of the corporation. 

In 1904 Mr. Fowler left the employ of the Home Insurance 
Company with the. best wishes of every one connected with that 
institution. His purpose was the organization of a fire insurance 
company with headquarters at Chicago, and to be called the 
Calumet Insurance Company of IlUnois. Underwriters looked 
upon it as a stupendous imdertaking, especially so on the lines 
laid down by Mr. Fowler; that of the organization of a fire insur- 
ance company with a surplus fund exceeding that of its capital 
stock. His labors were incessant, and any other man would have 
given up the project long before its successful conclusion, and 
which was solely due to his untiring efforts and that tenacity of 
purpose characteristic of his ancestors. 
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In the early part of 1905, he had succeeded in bringing about 
the formation of his company and just prior to his death, it had 
been admitted to various states for the transaction of the business 
of fire insurance. In his prime and at the consumation of his 
heart's desire, he was called by the grim reaper, but has left only 
vivid and pleasant memories among his host of friends. Those 
who knew him best, loved him for those sterling virtues with 
which the souls of all true men are enshrined. 

His was a quick and broad conception, a profound reasoner, 
with a retentive memory; an affability and address that permitted 
him to approach all men ; a convincing manner that left deep and 
lasting impressions on all with whom he came in contact ; a diplo- 
matic and a forceful character, a confidence in his ideas that were 
in turn, convincing to his hearers and made him what he was 
known to be : an organizer of the agency field and a producer 
without an equal. 

He was a deep thinker and able to digest a subject instant- 
aneously, ready with a solution of the question at the conclusion 
of the statement of the case. He had the power, which too* few 
of us possess, of convincing men, even though against their own 
inclinations, and carrying them with him. His was a character 
that left a continuing and favorable impression upon those with 
whom he had dealings, even if but once. 

Henry Fowler, like all men of his kind, had many strong, 
loyal friends and some enemies. No monument of bronze is 
needed to recall the memory of his past existence. Time can not 
fade, nor extinguish the loving light which burns for him within 
the hearts of his friends, who knew him but to love him, even 
those who knew him least. 

C. T. DEATRICK, 

FRED. T. WISE, 

W. E. VANDEVENTER, 

Committee. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF 

CHAS. F. HAWKINS. 

Chas. F. Hawkins, who died at Denver, Colorado, on July 24, 
1905, from heart failure, aged forty-eight years, was born in 
Orange, New Jersey. For many years he was engaged in local 
business at Watertown, New York; later he was connected with 
the Continental Insurance Company, and for sometime previous 
to his removal from Philadelphia to Denver, in 1893, he was the 
General Agent at that point for the American of New York. 

At the time of his death he was an independent adjuster. 
He was a careful and capable business man and his personal friends 
were innumerable. 

H. T. LAMEY, 
R. W. KUHN, 
J. W. BAILEY, 

Committee. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF 

WILLIAM RICE FOSTER. 

William Rice Foster was born at Lockport, New York, on 
December 15, 1834, and died at Gra-nd Rapids, Mich., on Decem- 
ber 22, 1904, having reached the allotted three score years and ten. 

At the age of sixteen years he moved to Coldwater, Mich., and 
engaged in the mercantile business as a clerk, after which he was 
admitted as junior partner in the largest mercantile, grain and 
wool buying business in Southern Michigan. He became con- 
nected with the insurance business in 1860, opening an office in 
the city of Coldwater, and his first policies were written in the 
Aetna Insurance Company of Hartford. He built up a large 
and profitably agency, and was noted for his promptness and 
accuracy in conducting the affairs of his agency. In the early 
part of 1876 he removed to Grand Rapids, Mich., following the 
same line of business in that city, and six years later accepted 
the position of Assistant State Agent of The New York Under- 
writers' Agency, and became State Agent in 1884, which position 
he held up to 1902, when he was retired on a liberal pension which 
he continued to receive to the time of his death. He was ill for 
six months. Death came peacefully, and he was laid away 
under the auspices of The Knights Templar, The Elks and the 
Local and Field Insurance men of Michigan. 

Mr. Foster was a broad gauged man, a kind and faithful hus- 
band, a true friend, liberal and warm hearted to those in trouble, 
and was highly esteemed by his associates. His widow, to whom 
he was united in marriage at Coldwater in 1856, survives him, 
and to her we extend our sympathy. They were never blessed 
with children, and he was a man who loved children dearly, and 
many are the little ones who miss "Uncle William." He loved 
his friends and was honest and true in every respect. His de- 
mise we sincerely regret. He was an honored member of the 
Northwestern Underwriters' Association, seldom missed a meet- 
ing, and we shall miss him and his kindly greetings. 

F. H. WHITNEY, 
M. H. N. RAYMOND, 
C. L. ANDREWS, 

Committee, 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE DEATH OF 

HENRY A. GLASSFORD. 

The older members of this Association will remember, with 
pleasure, the genial face, the pleasant manners, and the courte- 
ous deportment of Mr. Henry A. Glassford, familiarly known as 
Captain Glassford. He came among us in 1872, and was an ac- 
tive and useful Member of the Association for a number of years, 
being made an honorary member in 1883. He began his insur- 
ance career in Cincinnati, where we first knew him as Superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Andes Insurance Company. On the 
discontinuance of this company he entered the service of the 
American Insurance Company of Newark. 

In 1873 he received the appointment of General Agent under 
Manager Knowles for New York of the Insurance Company of 
North America, which position he filled with profit and satisfac- 
tion to the company and Agents for ten years. He then accepted 
the General Agency of the Manufacturers' Insurance Company of 
Boston, which position he honored until the retirement of that 
company in 1885. He then engaged in the banking business in 
New York^ in which he remained until his death, which occurred 
in April, 1900. 

Captain Glassford was born in Montreal, Canada, and came 
to this country early in life. In 1861 he enlisted in the Civil War 
and served with distinction until peace was declared. Captain 
Glassford was influential in the organization of what was famili- 
arily known as the "Tin Clad Fleet" at Mound City, Illinois, and 
participated with distinction in the thirty-three very successful 
engagements of that fleet on the lower Mississippi. 

Captain Glassford is remembered a^ a christian gentleman, 
in the truest sense, who possessed a bright, genial disposition, 
magnetic in his personnel, and who had a host of friends who 
deeply mourned his death. 

J. W. HOLMAN, 
GEO. W. HAYES, 
L. J. BONAR, 

Committee, 
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The President — 

It is hardly fair to a gentleman who takes the time and 
trouble to prepare a paper to be read before this Association to be 
called upon to read it, when only a small minority of the members 
are present, but as we are crowded for time, and have a consider- 
able amount of work to do this afternoon, I will be obliged to 
call on one of the speakers, at the same time apologizing to him 
for the small attendance. The gentleman that I shall call upon 
is one of the young men of the business, but one who has already 
made his mark, and I am sure he will give us a most interesting 
paper on the subject that is original, namely "Overlooked Haz- 
ards." 

I take pleasure in introducing Mr. George A. Mowry, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., State Agent of the German- American Insurance 
Company. (Applause). 

Mr. George A. Mowry — 

OVERLOOKED HAZARDS. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: 

The fire insurance business of today has three enemies: care- 
lessness, ignorance and cussedngss. A fourth might be included, 
viz.. Governor Jeff Davis. of the State of Arkansas. But, as 
ignorance and cussedness so clearly cover this case, it is well to 
omit it entirely. Eliminate these three features and special 
legislative committees would be working overtime investigating 
the disposition of surplus belonging to fire insurance companies. 
With them in existence, however, the committees would have 
more need of a microscope than any surplus for an investigat-. 
ing committee. 

Upon the shoulders of carelessness and ignorance rests the 
blame for the millions of dollars of property lost by fire every 
year. The two are closely allied. While probably the largest 
number of fires are due to carelessness, directly, yet a large pro- 
portion of this enormous fire waste is due, not to the self evident 
dangers producing fires, but to the fact of men being careless 
because of ignorance of the characteristics of materials handled. 
And men are ignorant because of the carelessness of superiors in 
not informing them properly regarding the dangers surrounding 
the subjects with which they deal. 

So much has been written in recent years of the common 
hazards in ordinary business that little remains to be added 
which is really new, or which would prove interesting. Never- 
theless, in this day of material progress, when business is being 
conducted with a 20th century rush, hazards are continually 
creeping into the most ordinary enterprises, demanding the 
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attention of the present-day underwriter, and, which, in them- 
selves, must cause the ghosts of our underwriter ancestors to sit 
up and take notice. One of the most common, as well as inter- 
esting, of these later day diminishers of surplus, and in all prob- 
abilities, one of the least understood by the consuming public, 
as well as the fire insurance fraternity, is the danger connected 
with the use of carbon bisulphide, more dangerous than gasoline, 
in the same class with benzine and benzol, causing more fires, 
in proportion to the number of risks in which it is employed, than 
either of these, and yet we hear little about it. Universally 
used, from the Gulf to the remotest post of the Hudson Bay 
Company, harmless in appearance, with danger lurking in its 
immediate vicinity, it is a wolf in sheep^s clothing. 

In view of these facts and believing an educational crusade 
should be started for the benefit of firms unfamiliar with the 
peculiarities of the liquid, I beg to confine the contents of this 
paper entirely to the overlooked hazards incidental to the use of 
this substance. 

Under certain conditions, a harmless substance may become 
a very dangerous one, though with such a one we have simply 
to deal with the possibilities, but in the case of carbon bisulphide 
we have to deal with a substance which is dangerous under any 
and all circumstances. Now, a word, as to just what it is, and 
some of the more prominent characteristics. Carbon bisulphide 
is a colorless to pale yellow lijquid, highly inflammable at low 
temperature and volatile in the extreme. It is made by passing 
sulphur fumes over glowing charcoal in iron retorts and then puri- 
fying the crude product by distillation ;Hhis latter process being 
very dangerous. Care must be taken to prevent the vapors from 
being subjected to any pressure, as under these conditions there 
is danger of explosion, so that even before the liquid has been 
given its identity it is a menace to property. It has a low flash 
point and a low burning point, both being about the same. The 
first showing explosive tendencies, the latter, a tendency to the 
production and extension or scattering of the flame. It belongs 
to the class that will take fire entirely by its own accord, without 
being brought into contact with burning substances, but merely, 
under the influence of heat alone, so that the dangers lie, not 
only in the volatility of the inflammable vapors, but in the low 
spontaneous ignition point of the liquid itself. The liquid, in 
itself, is not explosive ; but the presence of a small amount of the 
vapor, even six per cent, in air, is sufficient to give the mixture a 
highly explosive tendency. The higher the proportion, the 
greater the danger. In the presence of oxygen or whenever the 
air is replaced by oxygen, violent explosions will occur no matter 
what the proportion may be. ' At high temperatures the vapors 
will explode spontaneously and in risks where the liquid is used 
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this constitutes the greatest* hazard from the underwriters' 
standpoint. Experiments have shown the vapors to be spon- 
taneously dangerous at a temperature of 290 F., and further, in 
contact with dusty metaUic surfaces, ignition has occurred a few 
degrees lower. Steam pipes under a temperature of 300 F., will 
induce explosion if vapors of carbon bisulphide surround them, 
hence, in all cases where they cannot be removed entirely, they 
should be well insulated. 

The liquid is employed in industries almost too numerous to 
mention, but being found more especially in those dealing with 
rubber, fats and oils, resin, waste products, paper, cellulose, 
explosives, electro plating, dye-stuffs, preservatives, disinfect- 
ants, lighting, ice making, and in this Northwestern Territory 
as a vermin exterminator. Regulations of a most stringent 
nature should govern the use in all these establishments, with 
special attention being paid to risks where the bisulphide is em- 
ployed in connection with the large seed warehouses as a vermin 
killer. The one great problem of the seed man is to keep his 
stock free from weevils which destroy the life of the seeds. It 
is as essential to his business success, as the air we breathe to 
sustain life. It is not surprising then that he will employ the 
most powerful exterminator, that he may eliminate this feature 
peculiar to his business; but while he is eliminating this problem, 
as far as his business is concerned, he is creating another for the 
underwriter. The method usually employed is essentially this: 
a small space about twelve feet square is partitioned off in some 
convenient comer and so constructed that the vapors can be 
confined therein for a time. The liquid is placed in open vessels 
and allowed to evaporate, soon saturating the air of the bug 
room, dealing death to vermin contained in and among the seeds. 
Other agents have been employed from time to time, but none 
has given the desired results. Where sulphur fumes have been 
used it was found that bleaching occurred, and further, in many 
instances the life of the seed was destroyed. With carbon bi- 
sulphide it is not necessary to remove the seeds from the bags, 
for the vapors are so penetrating they will reach into the middle 
of the bag and kill a weevil at work in the interior of a seed. I 
know of one instance where this liquid was employed as an ex- 
terminator in a seed warehouse, where the seeds were placed in 
small piles in the basement and the bisulphide poured out upon 
the floor, around each pile. These workmen had never heard 
the name carbon bisulphide, but the liquid was placed in their 
hands for use and among them was known as "Jockey Juice.'' 
I find this is a common term, though where the deriviation lies, 
I am unable to state. Another case in Kansas City, where wee- 
vils had begun their work on stock kept in wooden drawers of 
the flower seed department, the bisulphide was used, and the 
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method here employed consisted in pouring the liquid into these 
drawers by the quart. It killed the bugs all right, but consider 
the hazard existing in that risk while this killing process was in 
progress. Attempts have been made to convert the liquid into 
a harmless form by mixing it with some of the alkali products. 
This may be successfully and safely employed as a vermin ex- 
terminator in some cases, but the vapors are not powerful enough 
for effective use in a seed warehouse. 

The consumer long ago recognized these undeniable quali- 
ties of merit in this volatile liquid and has proceeded to employ 
it, almost without restriction. It is not necessary to fully ana- 
lyze the motives producing this condition; the consumers have 
tried the experiment and are satisfied with the results obtained, 
and the manufacturer and dealers handling it are more than 
willing to oblige them. It is here to stay, possessing possibilities 
for the easy elimination of the problem confronting the handler, 
both retail and wholesale, of products susceptible to damage 
from weevils or other insects. Its use is being extended even 
further than this for the same purpose, and when a wholesale 
druggist was asked where his market lay for his one-pound cans 
of carbon bisulphide, immediately answered, "The small town 
retail druggist." Ask the retail druggist the same question and 
his answer will be, "The farmer." Possibly some of the numerous 
barn and granery fires which are puzzling companies writing this 
class, could be traced to this innocent looking fire-bug. 

Whenever it is necessary to use this liquid in a seed ware- 
house, if space permits, a separate detached bug room should be 
provided, and when space does not permit, the bug room should 
be entirely cut off from the main building and the vapors taken 
care of by proper ventilation. Where a room is located above 
the ground floor, particular attention should be paid to having 
it cut off from those on a lower level, because if a door be left 
open, and there is no great draught, the vapors will make their 
way downstairs by a continuous steam of vapor. Air currents 
on the floor would direct their path, and as they have a great 
affinity for fire boxes, or any open light, the vapor will be ignited 
there. The ignition at this point is non-explosive, but the flame 
will flash back along the stream of vapor until it reaches the 
source and here is where the trouble begins for the companies 
carrying the risk. There should be no stairways, shaft or belt 
openings, or defects in the floor, as a remote fire hazard alw0.ys 
exists and a flash back will occur under all conditions where the 
distance is under fifty feet. The vapors most easily ignited by 
sparks or open lights are, in their order, either, benzol and carbon 
bisulphide. Consequently, rooms containing the vapors of car- 
bon bisulphide should not be heated or lighted with open fires 
or open lights; the only safe method of lighting being the pro- 
tected, incandescent, electric bulb. 
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The vapors of the bisulphide are two and one-half times 
heavier than air and the heavier or the lighter the gas, the greater 
tendency it has to migrate. Ventilation therefore presents some 
interesting features where the liquid is extensively used. In 
the carbon bisulphide factory, for instance, the ventilating towers 
in the roof are a source of danger to the plant should there be a 
railroad explosure or other source of sparks in close proximity- 
No method yet devised will meet the requirements of all gases, 
and the means employed to remove dangerous vapors must be 
in keeping with the nature of the gas; its density, in particular^ 
must be taken into consideration. Efficient ventilation is as 
necessary to safety as the exclusion of flame, and what may be 
said of ventilation in any one industry using the liquid may equally 
apply to others because the hazards are similar in the point of 
fire risk. The vapors given off by this liquid tend to sink by their 
own weight, to a lower level, and, consequently, are always 
found near the floor. It would then follow that to use an appli- 
ance working at a much higher level, would certainly be wrong. 
Of course, if a room be small with a low ceiling, a powerful ven- 
tilator in the roof, driven by electricity, might remove the heavy 
vapor. But a ventilator strong enough to produce the required 
draught would render the room uninhabitable, so that for the vapors 
under consideration a small ventilator working near the floor 
will be found far more efficient than a powerful one near the roof. 

Another quite common use to which carbon bisulphide is be- 
ing applied, is the killing of moths in stocks of woolens and furs, 
and herein lies another danger. Even though the vapor is very 
volatile, it is retained by woolen or fibrous materials for a con- 
siderable time. Where gasoline would disappear within a few 
minutes, carbon bisulphide vapors will remain for hours. They 
have been known to remain in earth for a year. Its use for this 
purpose should be discouraged whenever found. Because of this 
retentive faculty the liquid should never be employed to extract 
the fat from wool, though it is the best known agent. The wool 
remains dangerous for a considerable time because of this pecu- 
liar hanging on quality. 

In extracting processes of fats and oils from vegetable matter, 
carbon bisulphide cannot be replaced. Attempts have been made 
with the idea of securing a safer substance, but they have not 
been at all successful where a powerful solvent is necessary. 
Where it is used for such purposes the most important point to 
be considered is the loss from leakage through faulty connections. 
It has been impossible up to the present time to produce a piece 
of apparatus that will retain the liquid. Statements to. the effect 
that the mechanism is vapor tight should be accepted with the 
usual grain of salt. The most perfect form of apparatus yet de- 
vised will show a loss of ten pounds to every ton. This quantity 
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in the room of average size is sufficient to render an explosion 
possible. Plants where corn oil is produced should be carefully 
inspected, and the one factor to determine beyond all others is 
what liquid is being used to hold the oil in solution after remov- 
ing it from the germ of the seed. Some of the so-called naphtha 
processes would show carbon bisulphide instead of naphtha, if 
a close inspection was made of the liquid in use. 

The liquid is a difficult substance to store ; glass being the best 
material for storage tanks, but because of the danger of breakage 
and of the large dimensions sometimes required, it is not practi- 
cable. Next to this comes copper or zinc. These metals are 
somewhat affected by the liquid and sulphur compounds formed, 
but are not dangerous as in the case of iron pipes. Instances 
are known where hammering on iron pipes containing carbon 
bisulphide has produced explosions. Where it is necessary to 
conduct the liquid through piping, copper, zinc, or glass pipes 
only should be used and they must be as short and free from 
joints as possible. Rubber tubing, such as wholesale druggists 
use, should never be employed, being quickly dissolved by the 
action of the liquid. Other organic substances are likewise 
affected and no permanent protection is given by patent linings. 
Great precaution should be used in keeping the liquid from rapid 
oxidizing agents in wholesale drug risks, as a fire never is com- 
pelled to travel any great distance before one of them begins to 
get in its work. 

During the last meeting of the wholesale druggists of Texas 
which was held, I believe, in September of last year, a circular 
letter was sent to this organization by the Texas Fire Prevention 
Association calling its attention in very strong terms, to the results 
likely to follow a lack of proper precaution in handling and storing 
the liquid. The occasion for this was a fire in a wholesale drug 
house in Dallas, a short time previous, where a box of bottles fell 
from the fifth story to the basement, producing a spark which 
ignited carbon bisulphide vapors in the basement. 

Being a good solvent it is extensively used by persons who 
are not familiar with the hazards incidental to its use and who 
would, in many cases, immediately discard it, if their attention 
was called to the dangers connected with it. Rules and regula- 
tions are vitally important, but their efficiency lies (like laws) in 
their enforcement and the only method of compelling observance 
is to set up a standard and then charge for deviations. You can- 
not discriminate too severely against it in the matter of rate 
governing the hazard. When you are hitting a man in his pocket 
book, you are reaching the most vulnerable spot of his make-up, 
and as construction has been improved through specific charges 
for defects, so would the use of carbon bisulphide be discarded 
where a small amount is used by specific charges for its employ- 
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ment. It is here to stay in the larger industries, and the problem 
before the fire insurance fraternity is one of mitigation, but why 
not eliminate some of the inconsistencies of fire insurance rating, 
by removing charges we know to be wrong, and thereby retain 
the confidence of insurers who know and understand? Remove 
the charge for the storage of fixed ammunition, and substitute 
carbon bisulphide, and a- forward step will have been taken in 
underwriting. If the rule does not apply, give it a little more 
application. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, I am sure you have all listened with great pleasure 
to the interesting and instructive paper we have just heard from 
Mr. Mowry. We are under great obligations to him for appear- 
ing before us. (Applause). 

I will now call upon a gentleman who has a national reputa- 
tion in our business. He has made a fine record, as an under- 
writer and is now Secretary of the Philadelphia Underwriters' 
Association, is one of the best men who ever filled that position, 
and is also President of the National Fire Protection Association. 
He has given the subject of fire protection a great deal of thought, 
study and attention. 

It gives me great pleasure to call upon Mr. Charles A. Hex- 
amer, of Philadelphia, who will now address you. 

Before Mr. Hexamer proceeds with his paper, I desire to say 
that he intended to give some experiments here on the stage, 
but the authorities, or the owners of the hall, objected. We had 
an invitation from the Insurance Laboratories to have the ex- 
periments given at their laboratory, and the Association was 
invited to. be present when those experiments would be made, 
but I thought it would be extremely difficult to get a good attend- 
ance there, and so felt Obliged to decline the invitation. But I 
want to express our thanks to the Underwriters' Laboratory for the 
invitation extended and the good will shown to us. (Applause). 

Mr. Charles A. Hexamer — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: 

When the President of this Association called on me at my 
office in Philadelphia and honored me with an invitation to pre- 
pare a paper to be presented to this meeting, I was inclined on 
account of pressure of work in my official capacity to reluctantly 
decline the honor. It occurred to me, however, that a paper I 
had prepared and read several years ago could by re-writing and 
eloborating be made of interest to your members. Mr. Gallagher 
concurring in this, I am now before you to read a paper on "Chem- 
istry of Fires and Chemicals in Fires/' apologizing in advance to 
those to whom the subject is not entirely new. 
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CHEMISTRY OF FIRES AND CHEMICALS IN FIRES. 

A fire may be described as a phenomenon, due to combustion 
or oxidation of a substance, evolving heat and light. Oxidation 
without light, even though heat is evolved, is not fire. Oxida- 
tion always produces heat, but generally in such small quantities 
that it is imperceptible. Nevertheless, however slight the heat 
evolved in the oxidation of a substance may be, if confined, it 
will in time raise the temperature of the substance undergoing 
oxidation to the point of ignition, resulting in fire. Chemically, 
therefore, a fire can be described as Oxidation, at a temperature 
at or above the point of ignition of the oxidized substance. As 
an example, phosphorus when exposed to the air will slowly 
oxidize for some time before igniting, heat being evolved, when 
the temperature of the phosphorous has increased sufficiently, 
it bursts into a flame. The same chemical action takes place 
throughout the experiment, namely, the conversion of the phos- 
phorous into phosphorous oxide, by absorption of oxygen from 
the air. Inasmuch as air is composed of a mixture of several 
gases, and as oxygen represents but a smaller part of air, the 
oxidation and combustion of phosphorous in air is slow in the 
beginning and becomes violent only after sufficient heat has been 
evolved. If, however, a piece of phosphorous be dropped into a 
jar containing only oxygen, the process of oxidation is violent 
and fire ensues more rapidly. The facility with which phos- 
phorous ignites when exposed to the air, necessitates the storage 
of this substance under water. In this case of phosphorous we 
have an example of oxidation and subsequent ignition of a com- 
bustible substance. 

It is, however, not necessary that a substance burns in itself 
in order that oxidation may produce fire. A number of chemi- 
cals when combining with oxygen evolve so much heat that 
ignition of combustible substance nearby ensues. As an example : 
Sodium, a chemical met with everywhere, although not in an 
imcombined state, has a great affinity for oxygen. When ex- 
posed to air, sodium absorbs oxygen and is changed into caustic 
soda. A very slight imperceptible quantity of heat is evolved. 
If, however, we immerse a piece of sodium in water, fire is the 
immediate result. Water, as you know, is composed of hydrogen 
and oxygen, two gases — the one, oxygen, being necessary to com- 
bustion, and the hydrogen being inflammable. Sodium, when 
brought in contact with water robs the water of its oxygen in so 
violent a manner that sufficient heat is evolved to raise the tem- 
perature of the hydrogen liberated sufficiently high to cause 
ignition. The sodium, is converted into caustic soda, but being 
soluble in water, it is apparently consumed. We have here a" 
chemical action producing fire in which water is necessary to 
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produce the result. In practice we find that in many cases 
water is necessary to produce ignition. Nearly every case of 
spontaneous combustion known to the underwriter can be traced 
to or is at least accelerated by the presence of moisture. It is a 
fact well known to the insurance inspector that oily waste, or 
rags containing vegetable or animal oil, will ignite spontaneously 
much more rapidly when moist than when perfectly dry. Spon- 
taneous ignition in such cases, is due to oxidation, and only oils 
having the property of absorbing oxygen from the air are liable 
to cause spontaneous combustion. The presence of moisture 
accelerates the chemical action and makes it more violent, raising 
the temperature of the nearby substance, rags or waste, more 
rapidly and causing fire. Recent investigation has shown that 
phosphorous, when subjected to oxidation in absolutely dry 
oxygen, will not ignite. 

I am almost prepared to say that spontaneous combustion 
due to oxidation will not produce fire if water or moisture is not 
present. As I stated before, in every case oxidation produces 
heat, unconfined, this heat dissipates and the substance or nearby 
substances are not heated to a point of ignition and hence no 
fire ensues. The temperature of ignition of various substances 
is therefore of great interest to the underwriters and the exami- 
nation of tables giving the temperature of ignition of substances 
commonly met with in our practice should not be neglected. 
The temperature of ignition varies in cases of different substances 
between very wide limits. Some gases ignite immediately on 
coming in contact with air. Some metals in a finely divided 
state, ignite when brought in contact with the air. Such sub- 
stances are known as pyrophori. Other solids, commonly met 
with, ignite at as low a temperature as 300 degrees, and even 
lower. A notable instance being celluloid and gun cotton which 
bursts into a flame when heated up to 300 degrees. A number 
of fires can be attributed to this fact. 

I recall one fire caused by ignition of celluloid which occurred 
in Philadelphia in a factory for manufacturing advertising novel- 
ties. A quantity of -celluloid in sheets was stored on a shelf. An 
incandescent electric lamp suspended from the ceiling by a flex- 
ible cord in front of the shelf had been placed on the celluloid 
by some one who found it on his way, no current being on at the 
time. When the time came for lighting up, this lamp was lighted 
with the rest. Within a very short time the celluloid burst into 
a flame and igniting nearby material, a very stubborn and seri- 
ous fire ensued. The ignition in celluloid comb factories of 
celluloid scrap which had been swept up and allowed to accu- 
mulate around a steam pipe passing through the floors, is of 
frequent occurrence. 
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Having now considered briefly the chemistry of fires, I pro- 
pose to take up the main part of my paper, namely, "Chemicals 
in Fires." This subject may be divided in a number of subdivi- 
sions. 1st, Chemicals producing fire by spontaneous combustion 
due to rapid or slow oxidation. 2d, Chemicals which either by 
themselves or in combination, although they do not have the 
property of spontaneous ignition, may greatly increase the fire 
hazard by reason of their great combustibiUty. 3d, Explosives. 
4th, Chemicals which are neither highly combustible nor 
explosive, but may cause an increase of loss when in a fire owing 
to their poisonous nature. 

Under the first class, one of the most ignitible of chemicals 
commonly met with, is phosphorous. As stated before, phos- 
phorous when exposed to air at once absorbs oxygen and in a 
very short time sufficient heat is evolved to ignite the phosphor- 
ous, the product of combustion being phosphoric oxide. Phos- 
phorous is met with in only a limited class of risks, such as whole- 
sale drug houses and match factories. It is manufactured from 
phosphate, either mineral, such as phosphate rocks found in 
large deposits in some of the southern states, or from bone which 
contains phosphate of lime, by the action of strong sulphuric 
acid on either of these substances and subsequent distillation 
in the presence of carbon and silica, and rriore recently, directly 
from phosphate rock by electrolitic action. Ordinary phosphor- 
ous on accoimt of its great ignitibility is always stored under 
water, usually in tin canisters ; when so stored it is comparatively 
safe. Amorphous, or red phosphorous, having very slight ten- 
dency to oxidize, is not a hazardous substance. In manufac- 
turing, phosphorous is used chiefly in match factories, where in 
combination with other chemicals it forms the mixture coijiposing 
the match head. In phosphor bronze foundries, phosphorous is 
used in limited quantities, the hazard being only that of storage, 
as the phosphorous hazard is immediately eliminated when the 
substance is mixed with the other ingredients forming phosphor 
bronze. Amorphous phosphorous is frequently used in manu- 
facturing flash powder, for photographic purposes, and the com- 
position of the match head. 

Sodium and Potasium. These substances play quite an im- 
portant role in the study of chemicals in fires. They are not 
met with in nature in an uncombined state, being generally found 
in combination with other chemicals in the form of oxides, chlor- 
ides, nitrites, chlorates and nitrates, etc., etc.. Sodium is manu- 
factured chiefly from chloride of sodium or common salt, and. 
also from nitrate of soda, or Chile saltpeter, by electrolytic 
methods. It is a metal resembling lead, but much softer and 
brighter in color. Its affinity for oxygen is so great that when 
exposed to the air it is at once coated with a white incrustation 
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— soda. I have described to you the action resulting when sodium 
is thrown into water. Like phosphorous, sodium must be stored 
in a special manner to avoid ignition or oxidation, and for this 
purpose a mineral oil, such as kerosene or paraffine oil, is used. Un- 
less it be in chemical works, sodium is not often found in manu- 
facturing risks. Some of the chemicals containing sodium, how- 
ever, such as the chlorate of soda and peroxide of sodium, are 
used quite extensively, the former as an oxidizing agent and the 
latter for bleaching purposes. While chlorate of soda becomes 
dangerous only when in combination with other chemicals, or by 
its presence in a burning building, peroxide of sodium may be 
properly classed as a chemical causing fire by oxidation, especially 
when moisture is present. Nitrate of soda or Chile saltpeter 
while a combustible chemical does not ignite spontaneously and 
is dangerous only when in a burning building. 

Potassium is a chemical similar in appearance and properties 
to sodium. Excepting in laboratories it is seldom met with and 
has no special use in manufacturing or in the arts. Of the com- 
mercial potassium compounds the peroxide can be classed as 
oxidating substances likely to cause spontaneous ignition. The 
chlorates, nitrates and permanganates of potash we will consider 
in the second class. 

Among the substances having the property of absorbing 
oxygen and therefore one likely to cause spontaneous ignition, 
carbon in its various forms is of great interest to the insurance 
engineer. It is a well known fact that carbon in the form of char- 
coal, lampblack and boneblack will, when in a finely divided state, 
absorb many times its volume of oxygen. This absorption can- 
not be properly classed as oxidation as no chemical combi- 
nation takes place unless ignition ensues. Ignition, however, 
will not ensue until the temperature of a portion of the carbon 
has been raised above its point of ignition, which is about 750 
degrees. In an exceedingly finely divided state and moderately 
heated some forms of carbon will ignite when brought in contact 
with air. 

Excepting when spontaneous ignition of charcoal or boneblack 
takes place in a pile of either of these substances shortly after 
they have been removed from the kilns, which ignition may be 
attributed to the fact that the heat in the center of the pile con- 
fined, accumulated and caused fire, spontaneous combustion of 
any of the forms of carbon mentioned is always accelerated by 
the presence of moisture. The storage of charcoal in large quan- 
tities, of lampblack in bulk, and of boneblack before it has been 
properly cooled, must be looked upon as sources of danger. As 
these three substances are very frequently met with in pratice it 
may be well to briefly explain the process of their manufacture- 
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Charcoal is manufactured from various kinds of wood, either 
hard or soft. Generally the manufacture is done in a crude way. 
The wood after being cut into suitable lengths is piled up and then 
covered with earth and sods so as to exclude all the air excepting 
a small quantity necessary for slow combustion. The wood is 
then ignited and allow^ed to burn slowly until all the easily com- 
bustible parts, have been consumed, the remainder being char- 
coal. More recently brick kilns have come into use for the 
manufacture of charcoal. Charcoal is also obtained as a by- 
product in the destructive distillation of wood in factories manu- 
facturing wood alcohol, pyroligneous acid, etc. Lampblack is 
obtained from burning heavy oils in furnaces so arranged that 
combustion is retarded causing a heavy smoky fire, the smoke is 
carried into chambers constructed for the purpose, where the soot 
settles on all sides. At stated intervals these chambers are cleaned 
out and the soot collected. This soot is known to the trade as 
lampblack. It is one of the purest kinds of carbon. When piled 
in quantities or when slightly moist lampblack is subject to 
spontaneous ignition in a marked degree. Lampblack is generally 
used as a pigment, being ground in linseed oil, or varnish, for 
paint or printers' ink. Mixed with linseed oil for grinding into 
paint it should never remain in a partially mixed or unground 
condition, as the mixture is very apt to ignite spontaneously. 
llJarbon black, a substitute for lampblack, is manufactured from 
black ash, a waste product resulting from the manufacture of 
wood pulp by the soda ash process. It is claimed that this sub- 
stance does not ignite spontaneously. Boneblack, as its name 
indicates, is manufactured from bone. Dry, clean bone, ground 
to coarse powder, is placed into a retort and subjected to a hot 
fire. Destructive distillation takes place. Ammonial vapors be- 
ing given off from which sulphate of ammonia is manufactured 
as a by-product of some importance. When the distillation is 
complete, the contents of the retort are drawn and placed into 
iron boxes which are immediately sealed to exclude the air, in 
this condition they are allowed to become cold when their con- 
tents is removed as boneblack. Boneblack is used principally 
in sugar refineries for filtering and decolorizing sugar. When 
used for this purpose for some time, boneblack loses its property 
of decolorizing and must be burnt over, or revivified, which is 
done in kilns in the char, or filter house of the sugar refinery. 
Inasmuch as the filtering process and the subsequent reburning 
of the boneblack is now continuous, the storage of large quanti- 
ties of boneblack in the filter house of a sugar refinery is no longer 
necessary and spontaneous ignition of boneblack in the filter 
house is therefore not so likely to occur. 

Spontaneous ignition of coal in piles is of frequent occurrence. 
It is claimed that bituminous- coal alone is subject to spontane- 
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ous ignition. Also that less than one per cent of sulphur in such 
€oal will prevent it from igniting spontaneously. The decom- 
position of sulphite of iron (iron pyrites) in the coal produces 
the chemical action accompanied by heat which when confined 
results in the ignition of the coal. The presence of moisture 
greatly increases the danger. 

While oils are not generally classed as chemicals, it seems 
proper at this point to consider such oils as may be classed with 
substances producing spontaneous combustion by oxidation. 
Vegetable oil and animal oils generally can be so classed, the 
former being considered much more likely to cause spontaneous 
ignition than the latter. Linseed oil, both raw and boiled, and 
cotton seed oil among the vegetable oils having the greatest 
affinity for oxygen are the most dangerous in this respect, and 
rags or waste containing either of these oils should be very care- 
fully looked after. Animal oils are not so apt to cause 
spontaneous ignition, they are, however sufficiently dangerous to 
warrant the careful removal of all rags containing animal oil or 
grease from the building. 

Press cloths used in manufacturing lard or tallow oils when 
washed should never be allowed to accumulate in piles, but 
should always be hung up separately until dry, as they wilL 
otherwise be very likely to heat and ignite. Mineral oils, not 
having an affinity for oxygen, do not cause spontaneous ignition. 
The following rule is a safe one to determine whether an oil is 
likely to cause spontaneous combustion. No vegetable oil will 
cause spontaneous combustion unless it has the property of dry- 
ing by reason of absorbing oxygen, and no animal oil will cause 
spontaneous combustion unless it has the property of becoming 
rancid. The danger of causing fire is directly proportionate to 
the degree that an oil may have either the one or the other of 
these properties. There are quite a number of substances known 
to the chemist which have the property of causing fires by absorp- 
tion of oxygen, but fortunately few are used in manufacturing in 
sufficient quantities to be of special interest to the underwriter. 

We now come to the second class — namely, chemicals which 
in connection or combination with other chemicals or substances 
produce fire. It will be impossible to discuss this class in detail 
on account of the very large number of substances which properly 
belong to it. I will therefore limit myself to explaining some of 
the cases more frequently met with. Among these, the chlorates 
and nitrates of both soda- and potash are the most important. 
Chlorate of soda is used in dyeing establishments as an oxidizing 
agent, being cheaper than chlorate of potash, and containing a 
larger percentage of oxygen; also under certain conditions this 
chemical produces more energetic oxidation. When mixed with 
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an organic substance and an acid, as is the case at timeis in dye- 
ing establishments, fire may ensue unless great care is exercised 
in handling the mixture. 

Chlorate of potash you are all familiar with. This substance 
is also largely used in dye works.. Mixed with certain organic 
substances, sugar, starch, carbon, etc., chlorate of potash be- 
comes explosive. The same condition arises when . sulphur, or 
amorphous phosphorous is added to this chemical. As an ex- 
ample of chemicals producing fire, no experiment is better known 
than when chlorate of potash and sugar are mixed and a drop of 
sulphuric acid is poured on the mixture. Violent chemical action 
takes place, the sulphuric acid decomposing the chlorate of pot- 
ash, liberating oxygen, sufficient heat being evolved to ignite 
the sugar, which in the presence of the liberated oxygen burns 
with great violence. This property of chlorate of potash, and in 
fact of all chlorates and nitrates of giving off the oxygen they 
contain, either by chemical action or by reason of being sub- 
jected to the heat of a fire, is the cause of the danger arising 
from these chemicals. . 

Chlorate of potash mixed with sugar, compressed into tablets, 
must be considered as dangerous, as this mixture may ignite by 
accidentally coming in contact with acid, or when subjected to 
heating in dry rooms. With muriate of ammonia, and formed 
into tablets, chlorate of potash produces a mixture which is danger- 
ous from the fact that chemical action produces heat and possibly 
fire is likely to ensue when this mixture is exposed to a slight 
heat, even the heat of the sun being sufficient. These tablets 
mentioned are frequently made up in pharmaceutical establish- 
ments, and their manufacture constitutes one of the hazards of 
such risks. Chlorate of potash is also one of the main ingredi- 
ents of flash powders used by photographers ; sulphur, picric acid, 
or amorphous phosphorous, being some of the other chemicals 
used in making this dangerous composition. Numerous explo- 
sions, causing fire and loss of life, have occurred from carelessly 
compounding and carelessly handling flash powders. In fact, 
the ordinances of the city of Philadelphia treat this substance as 
a high explosive, and prohibit its manufacture. Chlorate of 
potash, mixed with amorphous phosphorous, also forms the main 
portion of the mixture used in manufacturing parlor matches. 
Safety matches also contain chlorate of potash but no phos- 
phorous, that substance being contained in the composition on 
the box on which the match must be rubbed to cause it to ignite. 
It has been claimed that chlorate of potash is not explosive in 
itself, and that sulphur or a carbonaceous substance must be 
mixed with it to cause explosion. But recent experiments have 
shown that in a fire where chlorate of potash is alone present, the 
oxygen given off by the burning chemical mixed wth the smoke 
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from burning wood will form a very explosive mixture, which 
will at a comparatively low temperature ignite without a flame 
Mr. McDevitt, of my city, has shown some very interesting ex- 
periments demonstrating this fact. His experiment is as follows : 
In a tin can, arranged to be closed by a tight-fitting cover, a 
small crucible containing chlorate of potash and a second cru- 
cible containing a piece of wood are placed, the tin can is then 
subjected to the heat of a gas flame, when the temperature has 
been raised to about 500 or 600 degrees, a violent explosion oc- 
curs. Mr. McDevitt is of the opinion, and I have no doubt cor- 
rectly so, that the oxygen given off by the fusing chlorate of potash 
and the hydro carbon gas given off by the charing of wood are 
ignited spontaneously, when the temperature of ignition of this 
mixture of gases, is reached. Mr. McDevitt goes so far as to 
give this experiment as an explanation of the Tarrant explosion 
attributed to chlorate of potash in New York a few years ago. 
Nitrates of soda and nitrate of potash act in a similar manner 
It must, therefore, be clear to you that the storage of these sub- 
stances in a warehouse constructed of combustible material is 
dangerous, even when these substances are stored by themselves. 

Nitrate of soda is a chemical used quite extensively. It 
occurs in a natural state in large deposits in Chile and is known 
to the trade as Chile saltpeter. This chemical is used in glass 
factories, in fertilizer works, in sulphuric acid and nitrate acid 
plants. By itself nitrate of soda does not easily ignite. This is 
due to the fact that it has the property of attracting moisture, 
or is, as it is chemically called, a hydroscopic substance. Bags 
having contained nitrate of soda are classed as a hazard in risks 
using this chemical, owing to the custom of washing out and 
drying the bags for future use. A spark lodging in such bags, 
when dry, soon causes a violent flame and a fire, which is very 
hard to extinguish, because of the fact that water thrown on such 
a fire is likely to cause an explosion. Burning chlorates and 
nitrates are also considered specially dangerous from this fact. 
The "nitre bag hazard^' exists in every factory where nitrate of 
soda is used. In fact, owing to the custom of some factories 
of selling their empty nitre bags to rag dealers, this hazard from 
nitre bags may be found in rag warehouses and even in paper 
mills using this grade of stock. Nitrate of soda, when melted or 
fused, has. also the property of causing ignition when it comes in 
contact with charcoal or charred wood which has been heated. 

Nitrate of potash, which is usually manufactured from nitrate 
of soda, is less frequently used in manufacturing establishments. 
This substance, commonly known as saltpeter, is extensively 
used only in powder mills, a class of hazard the underwriter is 
not as a general thing interested in. In packing houses salt- 
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peter is also used to some extent, and what has been said about 
the hazard of empty bags having contained nitrate of soda is 
equally true as to empty saltpeter bags. 

Nitrates of lead, barium, ammonia, strontia, etc., are all met 
with in practice, but not in quantities sufficiently large to warrant 
considering these chemicals at this time. Nitrate of ammonia is, 
however, somewhat interesting, as it is from this chemical that 
nitrous oxide or laughing gas is manufactured. This gas is stored 
in steel cylinders, compressed at a pressure of many atmospheres 
into a liquid, and may be found in nearly all dentists' offices. In 
a fire there is some danger from the fact that gas expands very 
rapidly when heated, and an explosion of a cylinder containing 
nitrous oxide under pressure may be very disastrous. Nitrate 
of ammonia can be classed as an explosive, as it forms an import- 
ant part of Sprengel's explosives. 

Calcium carbide, the substance from which acetylene gas is 
obtained, has become of great interest to the underwriter. By 
itself neither combustible nor explosive, this chemical, when water 
is added to it, causes double decomposition, resulting in an in- 
flammable gas and an incombustible residuum. The chemical 
action taking place is simple and interesting. Calcium carbide is 
manufactured by fusing powdered quicklime and coal in an 
electric furnace at a great heat, the resulting solid being a hard, 
substance of granular nature, and, as stated, neither combust- 
ible nor explosive. When water is added to this substance, or 
when it is thrown into water, the oxygen of the water combines 
with the lime, and the hydrogen of the water with the carbon 
this latter product being acetylene, a colorless gas about the 
same specific gravity as air, very inflammable, burning with 
a very bright flame at a temperature of ignition of about 900 
degrees. 

Sulphur or brimstone is frequently met with in manufactur- 
ing establishments, principally chemical works, where it may 
be stored in large quantities. This chemical is found in nature 
in a pure state in mines and in craters of volcanoes. It is also 
largely distributed combined with other substances as sulphates, 
sulphides and sulphites. Sulphur is used principally for manu- 
facturing gun powder, as a disinfector, and also for manufactur- 
ing sulphuric acid. The process of manufacturing sulphuric acid 
is of interest to the underwriter; it is briefly as follows: 

Sulphur or a sulphide, principally that of iron (iron pyritis), 
is burned in a furnace, the fumes giving off consisting principally 
of sulphurous acid. The sulphurous acid fumes are collected in 
lead chambers so arranged that they stand in shallow leaden 
troughs containing water. Nitrous oxide vapors derived from 
the fusing of nitrate of soda in a separate furnace. and aqueous 
vapors are allowed to pass into the lead chambers and are there 
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robbed of a portion of their oxygen changing the sulphurous acid 
into sulphuric acid, this acid is absorbed by the water in the 
shallow trough, and is then known as dilute sulphuric acid or 
chamber acid. By boiling down or concentration the chamber 
acid is converted into the commercial sulphuric acid or oil of 
vitriol. Sulphur is a combustible substance having a low point of 
ignition, and burning with a low temperature. When a pile of 
sulphur is ignited in a warehouse the flame soon extinguishes 
itself by reason of the fact that the sulphurous vapors given off 
are one of the best fire extinguishing gases. The fire loss to a 
stock of sulphur stored in a warehouse is generally small, as water 
has no damaging effect thereon. If, however, sulphur is stored 
in the first floor of an acid chamber the destruction of the acid 
chamber will-cause a very serious damage to the sulphur by reason 
of the lead of the chamber being melted and mixing with the 
sulphur forming a mass which cannot be handled to produce a 
salvage. Sulphuric acid is usually concentrated in platinum 
pans or stills as they are called. These pans are quite expensive, 
costing as high as $20,000. When located in first floor of the 
acid chamber a serious loss to the underwriter, in case of a fire, 
may result from the fact that molten lead coming in contact with 
platinum will unite forming an alloy, by melting the platinum. 
Although platinum fuses at the very high temperature of 2,200 
degrees and lead at 730 degrees, it is a fact that molten lead 
will dissolve platinum at the low fusing point of lead. 

Permanganate of potash is not often stored or used in quan- 
tities to require its consideration in detail.. This substance, 
however, owing to the fact that when subjected to fire it gives off 
large quantities of oxygen, may become dangerous or even ex- 
plosive when in connection with an organic substance easily oxi- 
dized, such as carbon, if it is subjected to tHe high temperature 
of a fire. The chemicals we have considered embrace the more 
important inorganic solid chemicals met with in the general prac- 
tice of an insurance inspector. 

Acids, such as sulphuric, hydro-chloric and nitric, must be 
considered from a fire point of view. Of these nitric acid, either 
the ordinary or the fuming nitric acid are classed with chemicals 
likely to produce a fire. Nitric acid is stored for commerical 
purposes in glass carboys, surrounded with hay, and crated. 
Should such a carboy break by accident the acid coming in con- 
tact with the hay would cause same to ignite. With sulphuric 
and hydro-chloric acid this danger is not so great, although the 
hay, in case of breakage of a sulphuric acid or hydro-chloric acid 
carboy, may be carbonized or charred, it is not readily ignited. 
Fuming nitric or fuming sulphuric acid, however, are very dan- 
gerous, and a breakage of a receptacle containing either of these 
substances will cause a fire. Muriatic acid is the same substance 
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as hydro-chloric acid under another name. Acetic acid, pyrolig- 
neous acid, tartaric acid, are organic acids and are not inflam- 
mable nor likely to cause ignition. 

Carbon disidphide among the liquid chemicals is a substance 
of great interest in the study of fire producing chemicals. This 
substance, owing to its property of dissolving grease, fats, rubber, 
and in fact all gums, is frequently used. 

Carbon disulphide is obtained when sulphur fumes are al- 
lowed to pass over charcoal heated to a cherry red heat. When 
refined, carbon disulphide is a colorless mobile liquid of aromatic 
taste and pungent odor. The point of ignition of this substance is 
about 300 degrees. It will, therefore, be readily seen that its 
storage and use is exceedingly dangerous. Gutta-percha cement 
consists of rubber or gutta-percha scrap dissolved in carbon 
disulphide. Phosphorous dissolved in carbon disulphide ignites 
spontaneously when brought in contact with air. 

With the danger of fire existing in the storage and use of the 
various products of petroleum you are undoubtedly familiar. 
Benzine, naphtha and gasoline are names of substances with which 
the underwriter has become acquainted at considerable expense. 
These substances, all products of petroleum differing only in the 
degree of temperature at which they volatilize, have become of 
such extensive use in manufacturing and in the arts, that a de- 
scription of the various processes into which they enter and the 
various purposes for which they may be used would alone fill 
a volume. The danger in the use of these light petroleum pro- 
ducts is due to the fact that at an ordinary temperature they 
give off vapors easily ignited by an open light or even a spark, 
either frictional or electric, also from the fact that this vapor 
when mixed with air in certain proportions, will produce a gas 
which is violently Explosive. 

Countless fires and explosions are on record due to the use of 
these substances. Millions of dollars have been contributed by 
them to the annual ash heap and many lives sacrificed. Although 
the insurance engineer has expended his best efforts in trying to 
safeguard, as far as possible, the use of these substances, their 
use on any premises must always be recognized as a serious in- 
crease of hazard justifying a material increase in rate. 

The coal tar products, by which we understand those chemi- 
cals, both liquid and solid, which are obtained from the destruc- 
tive distillation of coal either in the manufacture of gas or coke. 
Owing to their complex composition and the danger in using and 
handling some of their combinations, the study of this class of ^ 
chemicals is one of unusual difficulty to the layman. The more 
common coal tar products met with in our practice, are benzole, 
or coal tar naphtha, toluol, carbolic acid or phenol, naphthaline 
and anthracene. Benzole and toluol are used principally in the 
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manufacture of aniline colors, although numerous colors are also 
obtained from naphthaline and anthracene. As solvents for fats, 
rubber and gums, benzole is extensively used. Naphthaline has 
become a commercial article of some importance. After having 
been refined by sublimation in a similar process to that used in 
refining camphor, naphthaline is placed on the market as a moth 
preventive and is extensively used for this purpose. 

Coal tar products named are all more or less inflammable and 
their use must be safeguarded. Turpentine, a product of distil- 
lation of resin obtained from various coniferous trees, is an in- 
flammable liquid extensively used in the manufacture of varnish, 
and in mixing and thinning the better grades of paint. Although 
turpentine does not give off inflammable vapors at low tempera- 
ture, the vapors of turpentine when mixed with air are quite as 
explosive as the vapors of benzine. Alcohol, obtained by distil- 
lation from fermented grain, etc., must also be classed with chemi- 
cals whose presence in a fire will greatly increase its destructive- 
ness; very inflammable and easily ignited the vapors of alcohol 
with air, also produce an explosive mixture. Wood alcohol or 
wood naphtha, obtained when wood is distilled distructively, is 
similar to grain alcohol, and has similar properties when in a fire. 
Ether, a liquid more volatile than alcohol, is obtained from this 
substance by distillation after either sulphuric or hydro-chloric 
acid has been added. The manufacture of ether entails a very 
serious hazard and its use in manufacturing and in the arts is 
dangerous. Ether is largely used in pharmaceutical establish- 
ments for extracting and is generally recovered by distillation, 
which distillation should never be carried on by direct fire heat. 
One of the most important uses of ether, is as an anaesthetic by 
surgeons. 

Acetone, obtained from acetates by dry distillation, is a 
colorless liquid boiling at a low temperature, easily ignited and 
likewise gives off vapors which will become explosive when mixed 
with air. 

Amylacetate, a liquid boiling at 140 degrees is quite exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of lacquers and certain grades of 
varnishes used on metals, and more recently on leather. Dis- 
solved in amylacetate, celluloid or gun cotton forms a lacquer 
known to the trade as zaphon, extensively used in metal works. 
Amylacetate or any varnishes or lacquers containing the same 
can be easily recognized by its odor, which resembles that of 
bananas, and is therefore frequently called * 'banana oil.'' As 
stated, amylacetate has come into use quite extensively of late 
for manufacturing a lacquer for use in the manufacture of patent 
or enameled leather. Gun cotton and celluloid in solution can 
be found in nearly all varnishes used for this purpose. As the 
substances mentioned have the property of igniting at a very low 
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temperature, their use and presence in enamelled leather works 
entails a serious hazard. The product from such factories,, even 
when made up into shoes, in case of fire will cause a much greater 
loss to the underwriter than is usually the case when leather or 
shoes are subjected to a fire. In a recent fire in a shoe factory in 
my city, it was noticed that the patent leather vamps of all shoes 
which had been exposed to the heat of the fire had been destroyed, 
although the portion of the shoe of cloth or ordinary leather had 
not been injured, and paper covering the racks on which the 
shoes were standing, nor the wooden racks, had not been ignited 
or even colored by the heat. When we remember that celluloid 
ignites at 300 degrees and that the varnishing on the patent 
leather is composed in part of dissolved celluloid, the reason of 
this will be readily seen. In metal works where lacquering is 
done requiring dry rooms or ovens, the dripping accumulating and 
hardening on the heating pipes had been known to ignite spon- 
taneously on account of the presence of celluloid in the lacquer. 

EXPLOSIVES. 

The term "explosion" is rather loosely employed. A defini- 
tion clearly stating what is understood by the term is given as 
follows: "An explosion is the sudden conversion of a solid, liquid 
or gaseous body of small bulk into gas or vapor of many times 
the volume of the original body, the high expansion being greatly 
increased by the heat generated during the transformation. '^ 
The change into the gaseous state may be extremely rapid, or 
take place more slowly. The explosion of a steam boiler may be 
taken as an example of a slow explosion; water in the boiler be- 
ing slowly expanded by heat and converted into steam or vapor 
of many times its volume, if confined, soon produces so great a 
pressure on the shell of the boiler that a rupture must occur and 
an explosion result. Similarly, any liquid which can be converted 
into vapor by heat will cause an explosion if the vapor is confined. 
It is, however, an error to call such liquids explosives, and the 
use of the term in connection with benzine, gasoline or naphtha 
or kerosene is incorrect. The vapors given off by these sub- 
stances when heated, if confined, will cause an explosion similar 
to the explosion of the boiler. If, however, the vapors or gases 
of benzine or any similar hydro carbon compound be allowed to 
escape and become mixed with air, the resulting mixture can 
properly be termed an explosive. Ignited by a flame or by an 
increase of temperature above the point of ignition of the mixture 
or by an. electric spark, a violent explosion follows, the result 
being the formation of aqueus vapors of a much greater volume 
than the original gaseous mixture. The heat from the combustion 
of the carbon present greatly accelerates the expansion and there- 
fore the violence of the explosion. Explosives may be defined as 
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substances either chemical compounds or mechanical mixtures 
can be converted into gaseous form of great volume by heat, 
flame, electric spark or concussion. Chemical compounds, such 
as nitro cellulose, gun cotton, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, nitro 
powders, fulminates of mercury or silver, nitrated phenols or 
coal tar hydro-carbons including picric acid, picrates and Spren- 
geVs explosives, are generally known as high explosives. Besides 
these, certain gases such as acetylene, hydrogen-sulphide, may 
be considered as high explosives under certain conditions. Acet}''- 
lene and hydrogen sulphide are gases in their ordinary condi- 
tion, and as such can, when mixed, with air, be exploded by heat 
or flame similar to the hydro carbon vapors. When, however, 
these gases are changed into liquid form under pressure, they be- 
come explosives in that condition without being changed into 
a vapor. Carbon disulphide acts in a similar manner. Heat 
having been absorbed in the chemical action producing these 
substances, heat is given off when they are exploded and this 
heat greatly increases the violence of the explosion. Substances 
having this property are known as ^^Endothermics," while sub- 
stances where the chemical change in case of an explosion is not 
converted into heat are known as ^^Exothermics.^' The property 
of absorbing heat when being chemically formed, and the fact 
that this heat is readily given off, is the cause of the exceedingly 
unstable condition of most of the nitro compounds, and to this 
their great danger is due. Ordinary gun powder is a good example 
of a mechanical mixture explosive. Composed of slightly vary- 
ing proportions of carbon sulphur and saltpeter, if ignited in the 
open air, rapid combustion takes place, the saltpeter giving off 
its oxygen and the carbon and sulphur being combustible, large 
volumes of gases are given off which when confined produce the 
gunpowder explosion with which you are all familiar. 

The explosion of finely powdered organic substances commonly 
called **dust explosions,' ' is of interest to the underwriter. Ex- 
plosions of this kind are of frequent occurrence in malt mills of 
breweries, in flour mills, in wood working establishments, in sugar 
refineries where grinding of powder sugar is done, and in fact are 
likely to occur in any establishments where dry organic matter is 
pulverized or where a fine organic dust is the result of the manu- 
facturing process. Dust explosions belong to the class of rapid 
explosions and hence their action, as is the case in all rapid ex- 
plosions, is principally lateral and downward, the explanation of 
this being that the air surrounding the e^xplosive has not time to 
get out of the way of the rapidly expanding gases. It is difficult 
to say what actually takes place during a dust explosion and what 
changes the dust undergoes. The carbon is undoubtedly con- 
sumed and the presence of hydro-carbon or carbon monoxide 
gases can be assumed. Heat is generated, accounting largely for 
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the rapidity and violence of the explosion. Dust explosions can 
be said to occur in two stages, 1st, the ignition of the organic 
dust particles; and, 2d, the explosion of the gaseous products 
formed by the combustion. A phenomenon analagous to dust 
explosion is the explosion of oils either mineral, vegetable, or 
animal, when in a finely divided or atomized state. In this case 
there is no explosive vapor but the atomized oil mixed with 
air forms the explosive mixture. An interesting example of this 
class of explosion is the explosion of the atomized oil blown into the 
air when a joint of an ammonia compressor of an ice machine 
gives way and the oil used as a seal or lubricant is forced out 
into the air in an exceedingly atomized condition by the expansion 
of the Uberated anhydrous ammonia. Ignited by an open gas jet 
a violent explosion may ensue. 

The use and storage of explosive substances is, or should be, 
regulated by law. Unfortunately, this is not* always the case. 
In my cityj ordinances, in the preparation of which a committee 
of the Underwriters' Association was consulted, were passed by 
the city councils. As one of that committee I examined the or- 
dinances of most of our large cities, and found such a difference in 
the regulations and requirements that it occurred to me. that the 
preparation of standard ordinances regulating the storage and 
use of explosives and combustibles should be referred to a special 
committee by the executive committee of the National Board. 
The work of such a committee would be difficult and laborious, 
and as experts, both legal and chemical, would of necessity be 
employed, expensive, nevertheless the results of the labors of such 
a committee would be of great value. 

In dividing the consideration of chemicals interesting to the 
underwriter, I designated a fourth class, namely, such chemicals 
which by reason of their poisonous nature, would, in case of fire, 
either by reason of giving off poisonous vapors, or by reason of 
being dissolved by the water used for extinguishing the fire, cause 
a total destruction of such contents of the store or warehouses 
which would be required for consumption by man or beast. If, 
for instance, arsenic or antimony compound were stored above 
herbs, drugs, cereals, etc., etc., in case of fire these substances 
would be a total loss if the water used in extinquishing the fire 
would, after having passed through the arsenic or antimony com- 
pound, wet down these substances. Other soluble poisonous sub- 
stances would have the same effect, and the storage of such 
substances must be carefully safeguarded. 

In closing, 1 will say that when invited to address you, I was 
given to understand that it was not necessary to read a care- 
fully prepared technical paper, but that a talk on the subject 
assigned was all that was required. Bearing this in mind, I have 
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endeavored to point out to you in a rambling manner chemical 
hazards of interests to the underwriters. 

I thank- you for your attention. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, I am sure you were all very much interested in 
the instructive paper that has been read by Mr. Hexamer. It is 
certainly an ably prepared document, and will make a fine ad- 
dition to the proceedings of our meeting. What is your pleasure 
concerning it? 

Mr. H. C. Eddy, Chicago, 111.— 

As occupying a position in our business as the exponent of 
matters that are passed upon in the National Fire Protection 
Association, of whieh he is President, Mr. Hexamer has come all 
the way from Philadelphia to deliver this admirable paper to us; 
but it is of .such a deep character that we cannot digest it during 
its delivery; but it will read well, and as you say it will be an addi- 
tion to our library which will be exceedingly valuable. I want 
to move, Mr. President, that a rising vote of thanks be ex- 
pressed to Mr. Hexamer for this very valuable addition to our 
proceedings. (Applause). 

, The motion was seconded. 

The President — 

The chair is very much pleased to have the opportunity to 
put this question before this Association. It is moved that a 
rising vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Hexamer for his very 
able and interesting paper. 

The motion was thereupon put and carried with enthusiasm. 

The President 

Are there any more committees to report? 

Secretary Briggs — 

There is the report of the Committee on the President's Ad- 
dress. 

The President — 

Is the Vice-President in the room, Mr. Andrus? If so, I 
will be pleased to have him take the chair. 

President Gallagher thereupon vacated the chair, which was 
occupied by the Vice-President, Mr. Andrus 

Mr. J. Marshall— 
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Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the President's Address is 
now ready to report. 

Your Committee on the Address of the President^ begs leave 
to report as follows: 

Library — While the President has made no specific recom- 
mendation on this subject, and sharing the views expressed by 
him, in not wishing to embarass the Library Committee by mak- 
ing a recommendation, we express the hope that the matter of 
soliciting funds in order to place the library on a more satis- 
factory and substantial footing, in keeping with the growing im- 
portance of the Association, will be pushed as rapidly as possible. 
The committee finds in the whole address of the President, 
no other recommendation demanding action at this meeting, but 
the address is so full of good admonitions, we commend it to our 
members for their careful perusal and study. 

In conclusion your committee wishes to give expression to 
what must be in the mind of every member present, that the 
36th Annual Meeting of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the 
Northwest, as arranged for by our esteemed President, is a pro- 
nounced and unqualified success, and the addresses and papers 
read will go into our records as masterpieces, one and all and 
prove valuable additions to the history of Fire Underwriting in 
this country 

JOHN MARSHALL, Jr., 
H. C. EDDY, 
STEPHEN E. CATE, 
G. H. LERMIT, 
CYRUS WOODBURY, 

Committee. 

Vice-President Andrus — 

Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the Committee on 
the President's Address. What is your pleasure in regard to it? 

Mr. Hubbard, Chicago — 
I move it be adopted. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The President — 

In 1880, twenty-five years ago, the meeting of this Associa- 
tion, I find from the proceedings, was a very important one. It 
appears that a prize of one hundred dollars in gold, or a gold 
medal of that value, had been offered for the mo&t excellent 
essay on any subject pertaining to fire insurance, and there were 
sixteen competitors. A committee was appointed to select the 
five best from the number, and to award the prize to the premium 
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essay which was to be read before the Association, the other four 
to receive honorable mention. I feel sure you will be glad to 
listen for -a few minutes to something regarding that meeting of 
twenty-five years ago, and I take pleasure in introducing to you 
the winner of the Boker prize, Mr. J. T. Dargan, President of the 
Atlanta-Birmingham Fire Insurance Company. (Applause). 

Mr. J. T. Dargan, Atlanta, Ga. — 

Gentlemen, it is a little late, and I hate to take up your time, 
but at the suggestion of my friend, Mr. Gallagher, the President, 
I am glad to refer to these old reminiscences more in the way of 
an historic event connected with the Association than as any- 
thing personal to myself. And as he happened to mention that 
this was the twenty-fifth anniversary, and I do hot expect to be 
here on the next twenty-fifth anniversary (laughter), I am very 
glad to respond to his invitation. I thought perhaps in view of 
the few old members that were present on that occasion, a few 
remarks connected with it might not be uninteresting. 

There is a little unwritten history in connection with this 
which will no doubt prove interesting, as to what was subsequent- 
ly done, and that will be of more interest to you than anything 
that was done at that meeting. The older members will recollect 
that I was given a check. I had the option of turning the money 
into a medal if I chose to do so, and as I didn't need the money, 
for I was making a good living any way, I turned the check over 
to Mr. Cornell, and as a matter of interest I happened to 
preserve Mr. Cornell's letter. It is dated September 19th, and 
is as follows: 

J. T. Dargan, Esq., Chicago, Sept. 19, 1881 

"Dallas, Tex. 
Dear Sir: — 

The matter of changing your money check into a gold medal 
was passed upon by our executive committee and referred to me 
for the purpose of complying with your request. 

It will take some time to get a medal made for I have to get 
up a design as the design of the other medals have been lost. You 
will hear from me when it is made. Believe me. 

Truly yours, 

(Signed) W. B. Cornell 

On November 5th he wrote: — 

J. T. Dargan, Esq., Chicago, November 15, 1881 

Dallas, Tex. 
Dear Sir: — 

Referring to your esteemed favor of the 17th ult. beg^ to say 
that I have this day forwarded you per express, charges paid, a very 
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handsome medal of honor which I trust will be safely received and 
which please acknowledge when received. 

I hope the same will suit you and I flatter myself that it will. 
With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. B. Cornell, 

Pres. U.A.N. W. 

This medal has been lying in my safe for twenty-five years 
and this is the first time it has come before this Association. It 
reminds me so much of TVIr. Cornell, and of the interesting cir- 
cumstances in connection with this matter, that I have brought 
it here for your inspection. It is associated with one of the most 
interesting, and I may add, one of the most agreeable events in 
my underwriting experience. I thank you, gentlemen. 

The President — 

We have now run through our printed program, with the ex- 
ception of one of the most important items in it: the election of 
officers. First, has anybody anything to offer under the head of 
**New Business?" If not, I will pass that over, and proceed to 
the election of officers. Has any member called to mind any 
duty that we should have attended to that has been neglected? 
If so, I wish he would remind us of it. 

Gentlemen, nominations for the election of officers are now 
in order, and the first officer to be elected is a President. 

Mr. C. L. DeWitt, Chicago—. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest: I assure you that it affords me great 
pleasure to be accorded the honor of mentioning to you the name 
of a gentleman for President of this Association. The honor of 
presiding over the annual meeting and the affairs of the Fire 
Underwriters' Association of the Northwest is the greatest honor 
in my opinion, of a similar character that is ever accorded an 
insurance man in these United States. This Association, with its 
seven hundred members, with the object of bettering the 
condition and fostering the good fellowship among the mem- 
bers of the Association — this Association that knows no lines as 
to company policy; no affiliated members or non-affiliated mem- 
bers; whose ranks are always open to all honorable men engaged 
in the business of fire insurance — this Association, whose record 
of thirty-six years is one that any of us who are members of it 
can well p'oint to with pride — an Association which has heard 
from year to year the most able papers that were ever prepared 
upon the business of insurance, and upon kindred subjects » 
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deserves, and has in the past always had, and I am sure they will 
have as its President, a man of sterling ability; a man who is 
well versed in handling the affairs that come up in connection 
with the office, and who will do you and the Association credit. 
The gentleman I desire to name is one who is known to you all; 
he is the wheel horse in the ranks of the field men ; his experience 
of a score of years or more is replete wih good deeds, with hon- 
orable actions. He is a man of force ; a man who is known as a 
fighter for his rights and the rights of his companies. He is 
such a man as is needed at the head of this Association. 

There are many things to be considered in electing the Presi- 
dent of the Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest. It 
may seem to those of us who come here and listen to these papers 
and participate in these proceedings that it is a very easy matter 
to stand upon the rostrum and conduct the affair; but that is a 
very small part of it. The President of this Association nmst 
be a man of influence; a man who can bring together speakers 
for these meetings that will give credit to the Association as well 
as to himself. We also must have as President of this Associa- 
tion a strong man; a man who is insistent upon what he thinks 
is right, and when he takes up something, will carr}^ it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

This man whom I shall, mention, I assure you, gentlemen, is 
such a man. He is a man who has not only traveled in the state 
in which he is now engaged, but he has traveled in the great West. 
Of late years he has been in the State of Illinois, and on behalf of 
the members of this Association from the State of Illinois, I 
wish to present his name, assuring you gentlemen that you will 
make no mistake in electing him as President of this Association, 
and also assuring you that he will thoroughly understand and 
appreciate the honor. 

I have great pleasure, gentlemen, in presenting the name of 
Robert S. Odell, State Agent of the Phoenix Insurance Company 
of Brooklyn, for President of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest. (Applause). 

Mr. H. C. Eddy, Chicago- 
Have we not a Nominating Committee or a Board of Direc- 
tors for the purpose of presenting these names? 

The President — 

The rule has been changed. The present rules provide that 
the President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
nominated in open meeting from the body of the Association. 
That change was made last year. 

Mr. Andrews, Detroit, Mich. — 

'Mr. President, I remember, Mr. Eddy took a vacation last 
year, and was not present when these changes were made. 
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Mr. Eddy— 

I stand corrected; it is the first meeting I ever missed. 

Mr. C. G. Meeker, Sycamore, 111. — 

I wish to second the nomination of Mr. Robert S. Odell as 
President of this Association. 

The President — 

Are there any other nominations? 

Mr. H. M. Huff, Chicago— 

I haven't heard anything whatever to the contrary, and I 
presume this will be the unanimous choice of the Fire Under- 
writers' Association of the Northwest, that Illinois should have 
a representative in the President's position this year, and there- 
fore I move you, sir, that the nominations be now closed, and that 
the Secretary of this Association be instructed to cast the vote 
of the Association in favor of Mr. R. S. Odell. 

Mr. W. S. Abbott, Lapeer, Mich. — 

Michigan has no avowed candidate for the position of 
President of the Association; she has, however, a man w^ho is 
a presiding officer and as a gentleman has no peer in this Asso- 
ciation. The gentleman whom I wish to present as a candidate 
for your consideration as President of this Association has been 
a member for more than twenty-flve years, and during that time 
has represented the American Fire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. The gentleman I wish to present for your considera- 
tion is Mr. Nelson B. Jones of Detroit, Michigan. (Applause). 

The President — 

Does any one second the nomination? 

Mr. J. R. Sutton, Hillsdale, Mich. — 

Mr. President, I take great pleasure in seconding the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Jones for the Presidency. 

The President — 

Are there any other nominations? The motion made by Mr. 
Huff, I believe, was not seconded. 

Mr. C. C. Martin, Kansas City, Mo. — 

Mr. President, while coming from the West, one man has 
been mentioned here whose name. we all know of there, and 
whose sterling worth we can all testify to, and I rise for the States 
of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, and the country in the West, 
to second the nomination of Robert S. Odell as President of the 
Association. 
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Mr. E. M. Schoen — 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I take great pleasure in second- 
ing the nomination of Mr. Robert S. Odell. He is always a ray 
of sunshine, and especially to the younger men. Whenever we 
have a hard nut to crack Mr. Odell always sends us on our way 
rejoicing, and makes us feel we have a right to live. (Laughter 
and applause). 

The President — 

If there is no other nomination, the Chair will declare the 
nominations closed. 

There being none, nominations are closed. 

The Chair will appoint Mr. M. H. N. Raymond and Mr. F. 
C. Haselton as tellers. The rules require that election of officers 
shall be by ballot, and the tellers will kindly prepare the ballots. 

The tellers then proceeded to take a ballot of the members 
present. 

The President — 

As some of the gentlemen who were elected directors may 
have been absent at the time, I will now read the entire list and 
ajmounce a meeting of the Board directly after this meeting has 
adjourned. The gentlemen elected were: 

Chas. W. Cartwright, S. E. Cate, Fred. B. Luce, E. S. Phelps, 
Carroll L. DeWitt, E.* S. Freeman, R. L. Parsons, John Virchow 
and Thos. E. Gallagher. 

Secretary Briggs — 

While the votes are being counted, let me remind you that 
Mr. Dargan's medal is on exhibition. 

The President — 

Gentlemen, the result of the vote as just counted by the 
tellers is: 

Robert 8. Odell, 98; N. B. Jones, 73; S. K. Hatfield, 1. 
(Applause and cries for Odell). 

The President — 

Mr. Jones has the floor. 

Mr. N. B. Jones — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, I rise to make the nomination 
of Mr. Odell unanimous, and in doing so I want to say that my 
nomination as a candidate for the Presidency of this Association 
was as much of a surprise to me as a bolt of lightning is from a 
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clear sky. I had not the remotest idea, gentlemen, that my name 
was to. be presented. If I had, I might have got out and worked 
or have appealed to my friends to do something. To my Mich- 
igan friends who presented my name here, I desire to extend 
my most heartfelt thanks, and all of you gentlemen who voted 
for me, please accept my thanks, for I did not have the remotest 
idea that I should get a vote from this Convention. I heard 
the matter mentioned jocosely, as I supposed; I heard my name 
mentioned in that connection, and I supposed it was a joke, and 
everybody who spoke to me about it, I turned off in that way. 
If I had had the remotest idea that I should come so close to Mr. 
Odell, I should have chased him. (Laughter and applause). 

I move that the nomination of Mr. Odell be unanimous. 

The nomination was seconded by several gentlemen simul- 
taneously, and on the vote being put to the meeting, the motion 
was carried unanimously and with hearty applause. 

Mr. Robert S. Odell— 

Gentlemen of the Association: You notice these steps (indi- 
cating the steps leading up to the platform)? You see that that 
last one is a very high one? That illustrates my feelings in be- 
ing elected President of this Association. I think it is the high- 
est honor that could be paid any man in the insurance business. 
I also realize that with it goes a great responsibility; one that I, 
when I think of it, — I confess to you that I am scared. The 
consolation that I have is in the Board of Directors. We have 
a good Board, and I know that they will be willing to help me. 
As I look down the aisle I see a man that used to be connected 
with the office I was in twenty years ago or more. Sometimes 
I would get behind in my work, and I always liked to have him 
help me. I remember one day of going to speak to the inanager 
about it — a man whom you all know, who has now passed away, 
Mr. Williams. He looked up over his glasses and he said : "Odell, 
it is not always the man who can do the most work that is the 
most successful man, but the man who can get the most work 
done for him.'' Looking at me significantly, he said: "You 
ought to be a success." (Laughter and applause). I have al- 
ways followed that rule, and I intend to this time, in asking the 
help and assistance of — whoever I see fit, and I know that you 
will grant it. ' 

Gentlemen, I thank you. I cannot express the feelings of 
gratitude I have for the honor conferred upon me. (Applause). 

The President — 

The next officer to be nominated or placed in nomination, is 
the Vice-President. 
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Mr. G. A. Armstrong, Detroit, Mich. — 

Mr. Chairman, we have one more man in Michigan I would 
like to present to you for the office of Vize-President of this 
Association. He has always been with you, and you all know 
him. His name is D. W. Andrews of Detroit, Michigan. I move 
that the Secretarv of the Association cast the ballot of this 
Association for Mr. Andrews as Vice-President. (Applause). 

Mr. C. G. Meeker, Sycamore, 111. — 
I second the nomination. 

Mr. S. K. Hatfield, Peoria, 111.— 

Mr. Chairman, I feel it is due to Mr. Andrews to say that I 
will vote for him instead of for myself this time, for that office, 
(liaughter) . 

The President — 

Mr. Andrews, of Michigan is placed in nomination for Vice- 
President, and the motion is that the Secretarv cast one ballot 
for his election. Are you ready for the question? 

Cries of ^'Agreed,*' "Agreed.'' The Secretary thereupon cast 
one ballot of the Association for Mr. Andrews as Vice-President, 
and he was thereupon declared duly elected. 

Mr. D. W. Andrews, Detroit, Mich. — 

This is, indeed, rather a long step, and gentlemen, I thank 
you very much for the honor you have conferred upon me in 
electing me to the Vice-Presidency, and if there is anything I 
can do to assist the President and the Board of Directors it will 
certainly be done. 

This reminds me of a little story about two news boys, who found 
a cigar; one of them said, "Let us form a company,'' and the 
other fellow said, "All right." The first fellow said, "I will be 
president and smoke the cigar." "Well," the other fellow said, 
"What will I do?" "Oh, you be the Vice-President and spit." 
(Laughter and applause). 

The President — 

The next position to be filled is that of Secretary. Are there 
any nominations? 

Mr. John P. Hubble, Chicago — 

We have got a man who has made a record in getting out our 
last reports, and as I sat there looking at the clothes and the 
glorious shining dome, and that diamond in his breast, I could 
not imagine how we could better fill the office than it is filled 
now. He writes a good hand and he is a good speller. (Laughter). 
I name Mr. N. E. Briggs to be Secretary of this Association for 
next year. (Loud applause). 
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Mr. F. C. Haselton— 

I beg to second the nomination of N. E. Briggs — 

The President — 
Any other candidates? 

Mr. W. E. Page- 
Mr. Chairman, I move you the rules be suspended and the 

President cast the vote of the Association for the election of Mr. 

Briggs. (Applause). 

The President — 

You have heard the motion. All in favor of it say Aye. 

There was a loud chorus of Ayes indicating the unanimous 
acceptance of the nomination. 

(Cries for Briggs). 

Mr. N. E. Briggs — 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest : It fills my heart with pride to be again 
so highly honored — not only in my re-election as Secretary — 
but for the privilege of having a place on the platform with such 
eminent men as have appeared here since the beginning of our 
meeting. 

Upon my election to this position at the 1904 meeting, I believe 
I stated that I felt a little *^ chesty' ' and today I want to say 
that I have developed a cleariy defined case of corpulency but it 
does not extend to my head. I appreciate the honor far beyond 
my ability of expression both for the evidences of good will and 
your confidence as well. I have simply done the best that I 
knew how in. this past year, yet I feel that without the assistance 
received at the hands of your worthy Treasurer, Mr. W. R. 
Townley, my efforts would not have been so successful. 

As a raw recruit I have tried to please my superior officer, 
and in my feeble way to aid in making his administration the 
best that this Association has ever had, and I feel that any man 
who would not exert himself to his utmost in behalf of such a 
man as your Ex-President, or for him whom you have just called 
to occupy the exalted position of President of this great body, 
would be an ingrate and unworthy of a place on our member- 
ship list. 

Now, gentlemen, to prevent discussion or argument I will 
freely admit that I am possessed of many virtues and numerous 
accomplishments, yet there are some that I have never aspired 
to and when your secretary is expected to be a clairvoyant, seer 
and mind-reader combined, I feel that it is a little too much to 
ask of him. 
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Is it not a fact that more changes in positions, location and 
titles have been made in the past year than in any one year of 
the life of this Association, yet your Treasurer and Secretary 
have received but four notices of such change notwithstanding 
all the prayers and supplications of past and present officers. 
I spoke to one young member who had changed positions and 
asked him why no notice had been given the Association as to 
his present address and he replied **why the papers were full of 
it, and you must have noticed it.'' I informed him that while I 
might have seen it I was giving much time to life insurance news 
and particularly trying to find the name of some prominent life 
man who had escaped indictment. I am still without the notice 
from the young member. 

Now, gentlemen, allow me to make just one suggestion and which 
is without prejudice or threat, and that is that should your copies 
of proceedings of this meeting or any communication from the 
Secretary's office be returned stamped *^ Cannot be found" that 
I shall not consider it my duty to add further expense to the 
Association in an effort to locate the member. A word to the 
wise should he sufficient. 

I have an apology to offer this Association for my apparant 
neglect in providing flowers and decorations for the platform, 
but, gentlemen, I was ignorant as to the customs of my prede- 
cessors in this respect, yet you must admit that in the absence 
of plants and flowers, our platform has been beautified beyond 
compare by the personification of the rose and the shamrock. 

Let me again thank you. (Applause). 

The President — 

I am afraid I shall have to plead guilty. I don't believe I 
can prove an alibi. (I^aughter). The next business is the nomina- 
tion of Treasurer. 

Mr. Fred. W. Ransom, Columbus, O. — 

Mr. Chairman, I just, wanted to say that if it is true that it 
is not possible to get too much of a good thing, and if it is true 
that one good turn deserves another, another good turn on top 
of the second turn is still better; and I wish to take advantage 
of this occasion and place in nomination the name of Mr. Welling- 
ton R. Townley. 

The nomination was seconded by several members simul- 
taneously. 

Mr. C. C. Martin, Kansas City, Mo. — 

I move that the rules be suspended and the President cast 
the vote of this Association for Mr. Townley as Treasurer. 
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The President — 

You have heard the motion which has been moved and second- 
ed. I take it you are ready for the question. 

(Cries of '^Agreed.'O 

The President — 

Mr. Townley , you are elected Treasurer. 

Treasurer Townley — 

Gentlemen, you will find my speech printed in last yearns 
proceedings. (liaughter). This position of Treasurer being 
the last one to be filled, and I know so well the need for all the 
time that is available, I will keep that time for the B(<.rd of 
Directors, and save you from listening to a set speech, I thank 
you for the honor that you have conferred upon me; and* I sin-r 
cerely hope that every member present has the treasurer's re- 
ceipt, and that those who are not present and who have not the 
treasurer's receipt will send their dues to me during the present 
year, so that we may show an increase and a good surplus for 
thq ensuing year. I thank you again, gentlemen, for the honor. 
(Applause). 

Thie President 

Gentlemen, before the motion to adjourn is made, I want to 
express to the Association my sincere thanks for the honor that 
they conferred upon me a year ago, and I want to say that what- 
ever credit is due for getting out the proceedings of last year on 
record time is due entirely to the Secretary and the Treasurer; 
they both worked very hard. I did nothing whatever towards 
it, and they and they alone are entitled to the credit of that act. 
I also want to thank the directors for the efficient help and sug- 
gestions given during my administration, and to say that I shall 
never forget the honor that has been conferred upon me by the 
Fire Underwriters' Association of the Northwest. (Applause). 

Mr. Wood — 

Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to move that we now 
adjourn one of the most successful meetings that this Associa- 
tion has ever enjoyed. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and the thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Association was declared at an end at 
five o'clock p. m. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING. 

Thursday, October 12, 1905. 

Present— Mr. R. S. Odell, Mr. Thos. E. Gallagher, Mr. Nelson 
E. Briggs, Mr. W. R. Townley, Mr. Fred. B. Luce, Mr. E. S. 
Freeman, Mr. C. L. DeWitt, Mr. D. W. Andrus, Mr. R. L. Parsons 
Mr. C. W. Cartwright, Mr. S. E. Gate, Mr. Ed. S. Phelps, Mr. 
John Virchow. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. R. S. 
Odell. 

The President — 

The first order of business is to approve the action of the Asso- 
ciation regarding the election of officers. 

Mr. I.uce — 

I move that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of 
the Association for the election of Mr. R. S. Odell as President 
of the Fire Underwriters' Association for the coming year. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. DeWitt— 

I move that the election of ^Ir. D. W. Andrews as Vice-Presi- 
dent be approved by the Board of Directors. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. D. W. Andrus— 

I move that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of 
the Association for the election of Mr. W. R. Townley as Treas- 
urer of the Association for the ensuing year. 

Motion duly seconded and carried. 

On motion of Mr. Luce and seconded by Mr. Townley, Mr. Nel- 
:son E. Briggs was declared elected as Secretary of the Associa- 
tion for the coming year. 

The President— 

The next order of business is the election of a Finance Com- 
mittee, which is usually composed of three members, residents 
•of Chicago. 

Mr. Townley — 

I move that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of 
the Board of Directors for the appointment of Mr. DeWitt, Mr. 
Jjuce and Mr. Parsons as the Finance Committee. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Andrews and carried. 
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Mr. Luce — 

I move that the President appoint a library Committee of 
the required number — five I believe. 

Motion seconded and carried and the President appointed Mr. 
W. li. King, as Chairman of the Library Committee, and Mr. 
A. F. Dean, Mr. H. T. Lamey, Mr. W. R. Townley and Mr. T. 
H. Smith as the other members. 

Mr. Luce — 



I move, Mr. President, that the Secretary be authorized to 
have 1,000 copies of the proceedings printed to be distributed 
in accordance with the usual custom. 

Motion duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. DeWitt— 

I move that the Vice-President be authorized to sign the checks 
of the Association in the absence of the President. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Luce and carried. . 

Mr. Briggs — 

I move that Mr. Townley be reimbursed in the sum of $20.00 
for assistance in taking in tickets and $25.00 for stenographers 
service. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Andrews and carried. 

Mr. Briggs — 

I move that the Treasurer be required to give bond of some 
regular Surety Company for $5,000, the expense of same to be 
borne by the Association. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the salaries of the Secretary and 
Treasurer be fixed at $350 per year each, same as the present year. 
—Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the President and Treasurer 
be authorized to pay the expenses of the invited guests at this 
meeting, who deliverd addresses. 

Mr. DeWitt— 

I move that the Treasurer be authorized to pay the expenses 
of the Ex-President in making an extra trip to New York in the 
interest of the Association. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Andrews and carried. 

On motion the meeting now adjourned subject to the call of 
the President. 
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NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



Abbott W. S., 
Adams John H., 
Affeld Chas. K. 
Ainley C. H., 
Air Robt. D., 
Albright W. G., 
Alexander F. W., 

Allabach E. W., 

Althouae W. L., 
♦AIvCTflon H. C, 
Alaen Carl A., 
Amonson Louis, 
Anderson Chas. H. 
Anderson Lew W., 
Andrews C. L., 
Andrews D. W., 
Andnis S. D., 
Arens Geo. A., 
Armstrong G. A., 
Armstrong T. T.i 

Atwater Walter E.. 

Atwood H. F., 
Auerbach B., 
Babcock E. J., 
Babcock R. S., 
Bailey Geo. A., 
Bailey J. W., 
Bailey 0. M.. 
Baker John W., 
Baker Roy T., 
Baker Thos. Jr., 
Baldwin Dean A., 
Ball Geo. H., 
Bament W. N.. 
Barber Chas. R., 
Barnard C. F., 
Barnes Fred. B., 
Barney F. H., 
Bamum H., 
Bamum Raynolds, 
Bamum W. L., 
Barrett D. P., 
Barry Chas. H., 
Bassett Neal, 
Batchelder G. H., 
Bawden E. T., 
fBeck Hon. James M., 
Becker E. A., 
Beeson A. G., 
Belden J. S., 
Bell G. H., 
Benallack Wm. T., 
Benedict Frank M., 

Benedict H. F., 

Benedict H. 0., 
Bennett H., 
Bennett R. M., 



Lapeer, Mich., 
St. Louis, Ma, 
Chicago, 111., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Chicago, 111., 
Indianapolis^ Ind., 

Des Moines, Iowa, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Chicago, IlL. 
Philadelphia, 
Hannibal Mo., 
Cedar Rapids. la. 
Detroit, Mich., 
Lansing, Mich., 
Chicago, IlL, 
Chicago, 111., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Des Moines, la., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

Rochester, N. Y., 

Chicago, ni., 

Davenport, la.. 

Denver, Colo., 

Topeka, Kan., 

Denver, Colo., 

Cincinnati, 0., 

Dwight, 111., 

Fargo, N. D.. 

F&Ttp N Dak. 

Manon, Ind., 

Detroit, Mich., 

New York City, 

Chicago, m., 

Cleveland, 0., 

Oshkosh, Wis., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Binghamton, N. Y.. 

Omaha, Neb., 534 Park Ave. 

Chicago, lU., 

Columbus, 0., 

Chicago, IlL, 

Chicago, lU., 

Denver, CoL, 

Cincinnati. 0., 

New York City, N. Y., 

Chicago, IlL, 

Omaha, Neb., 

Chicago, IlL, 

Dayton, Ohio, 

Detroit, Mich., 

Lawrence, Kan., 

Omaha, Neb., 

Omaha, Neb., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Chicago, lU., 



TITLE. 



State Agent, 
Secretary, 
General Agent, 
President, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent., \ 

Special Agent, 

Inspector. 

Secretary, Agency Dept. 
Special Agent, 
Special A^t, 
Vice President 
Supt. of Agencies 
Special Agoit, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent & Adjr., 

Special Agent, \ 

Secretary, . 
Asst. Manager, 
Secretary, 
Inspector, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Adjusts. 
Special Agent, 
Gen'l Adjr., 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Supt of Agencies, 
Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Special Agoit 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 

Adjuster. 
Inspector. 
Manager, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

State Agent, < 

State Agent, 
Inspector. 
State Agent, 



COMPANY. 



Nwth British A Mercantile Ins. Co. 
American Central Ins. Co. 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire Ina. Co. 
Des Mdines Ins. Co. 
Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Agricultural Ins. Co. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Palatine Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Western Factory Association. 

Royal Insurance Co. 
Amer. Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Northern Assurance Co. 
Sprin^eld F. <Ic M. Ins. Co. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. 
■ Michigan Conmiercial Insurance Co. 
Providence- Washington Ins. Co. 
Ins. Co. of North America. 
iEtna Ins. Co. of Hartford. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Palatine Ins. Co., Ltd. 

Rochester German Ins. Co 

Hunter R. J. 0. A Co. 

Security Fire Ins. Co. 

Rocky Mountain Fire Underw. Ass'n. 

Phenix Ins. Co.. N. Y. 

Phenix Ins. Co.. N. Y. 

Ins. Co. of the County of PhUa. 

German Insurance Co., Freeport, 111. 

Queen Insurance Co., New York. 

Queen Insurance Co. 

Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. 

Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Wabash Ins. Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Western Adj. & Insp'n Co. 

North Briti^ <Ic Mercantile Ins. Co. 

Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 

Agricultural Ins. Co. 

N. W. National Ins. Co. 

Millers National Ins. Co. 

Traders Ins. Co. 

Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 

Firemens Ins. Co., Newark. 

Providence- Washington Ins. Co. 

Western Adjustment <Ic Insp. Co. 



Fire Association. 

North British ic Mercantile Ins. Co. 

Michigan Fire ic Marine Ins. Co. 

Nia||ara Fire Ins. Co. 

British America Assurance Co. 

Western Assurance Co. 

Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 

New York Underwriters Agency. 



* Associate Member. 
tHonorary Member. 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 


Bennett Wm. L., 


Chicago, UL, 


Special Agent, 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Benton W. P., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


State Agent, 


Sun Insurance Office. 


Best J. G. Sm 


Chicago, IlL, 


Special Agent, 


Girard F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Birch W. H., 


WestSuperiw Wis., 


Surveyor. 




Bubee W. T.. 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, | 


London & Lancashire Fire Ins. Co. 
Orient Insurance Co., Hartford. 


Bishop Edgar W., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent, 
Vice President, 


Hamburg-Bremen Fire Ins. Co. 


tBissell R. M.. 


Hartford, Conn., 


Hartford Insurance Co. 


Blackwelder I. &, 


Chicago, m. 


Manager, 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Blauvelt Albert, 


Chicago, IlL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Inspector, 


Western Factory Ass'n. 


Bliven Waite, 


Secretary, 


American Fire Ins. Co., Fhila. 


Blodgett E. E.. 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agoit, 


N. B. A M. Ins. Co. 


Bloom Chas. H.. 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Michigan F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Bloom Nelson A., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Continental Ins. Co. 


Blossom Geo. W., 


Chicago, IlL, 


Asst. Gen. Agent, 


National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 


Blossom Howard A. 


St. Louis, Mo.. 


President, 


Merchants Ins. Co.. St Louis. 


Boiling Alfred F., 


LouisviUe, Ky* 


Special Agent, 


American Fire Ina. Co., Philadelphia. 


Bonar L. J., 


Mansfield, 0., 


State Agent | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Boning Herbert K 


Cincinnati, 0. 


State Agent, 


Mil. Mechanics' s Ins. Co. 


Boom W. C, 


Chicago, 111., 
Bellefontaiae. Ohio 


Ass't Gen'l Agent, 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Bort L. W., 


Special Agent, 


-Hanover Insurance Co. 


Bowers F. W., 


St. Louis, Mo.. 


State Agent, 


PhcRnix Ins. Co., of Hartford. 


Boyd Horace W.. 


Newcastle. Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


♦Bradley a B., 


61 Liberty St., New York. 






Brant J. A., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Inspector. 




Braun W. F.. 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst Manager, I 


Delaware Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. 


Briggs Geonre W. 
Briggs N. £. 


Chicago, Bl., 


Special Agent, 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co- 


Chicago. IlL, 


State Agent, 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Ca 


Briggs R. R., 
Br(^ Fred. S.. 


St. Paul, Minn., 


State Agent, 


German Ins. Co., of Freeport 


Detroit, Mich., 


General Adjuster. 




Brooks John W. 


Chicago, IlL 


Executive Special Agt. | 


Delaware Tns. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. 


Brown Grants R., 


Salt Lake, Utah, 


special Agent, 


JUv^rp. & London & Globe Ins. Co, 


Brown Wm. €., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


jPennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 


Brown F. N., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Special Agent, 


Caledonian Insurance Co., 


Buck lYed. O'L. 


Denver, Col., 


State Agent. 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Buck Randolph 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Western Undtf writers' Association 


Bullard A. F., 


Chicago, IlL, 


<jeneral Adjuster. 


• , . -■•' .' ■ - ' 


Bur[^ehau8 Geo. R. 


Youngstown, 0., 40S DoUar 
Bank Bldg., 


Inspector, 


Ohio Inspection Bureau. 


Burke F. H., 


Batavia, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association. 


Burleigh W. C, 


Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Adjuster, 


Weston Adj's^ A Inspection Co. 


Bums M. J., 


Denver, CoL. (P. 0. Box 1710) 


Manager. 


If . 


Burrows D. W., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


Ins. Co. of North America. :. 
Z^hiladelphia Underwriter^ . 


Bush Henry W., 


Chicago, m., 


Manager, 


Fire Association, Phila.. ^ 


Bush J. B., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Special A^t, 


Niagara. Fire Ins. Co. 


Buswdl F. C, 


New York, 


Vice President, 


Home InsL Co. • . 


Butler Wallace C, Jr. 


St. Louis, Mo., (Century Bldg.) 


Adjuster, 


-1 


Cadman P. W., 


Chicago, lU., 


Supt. of Agencies, 


Royal Ins. Co. 


CaldweU J. T., 


Chicago, 111., 


Inspector. 


Millers National Ins. C6. 


Calhoun W. B., 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Special Agent, 


Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Galley E. J., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


London Assurance Corp'n. 


Campbell K T., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Vice President, 


American Central Ins. Co. 


Campbell S. F., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


CampbeU Walter. 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Local Agent 


^ 


Carlisle E. G.. 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. . 


Carlisle Henry W. 


Chicago, IlL, 


Asst Gen'l Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Carpenter J. D., 


Des Moines, la.. 


Special Agent 


Queen Ins. Co. 


Carr J. H., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Secretary, 


Qtisens Ins. Co. 


tCarson R. B., 


Chicago. 111. , Hyde Park Hotel, 






Cartwright C. W. 


Minneapolis, Mmn., 


Special Agent, 


Northern Assurance Co. 


Carver J. G., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Liverp. k London k Globe Ins. Co. 


Caswell J. H., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Adjuster, 


Germania Fire Ins. Co.,'N. Y. 


Gate S. K. 


St. Louis, Mo., 


State Agent 


North British <Ic Mercantile Ins. Co. 


Cavanagh W. A., 


Chicago, IlL, 


Special Agent, 


Lon. & Lan. Fire Ins. Co. 
Orient Ins. Co. 


Chamberlin W. 0., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


1 

State Agent, 


Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
PiUatine Ins. Co., Ltd. 



♦Asssociate Member. 
tHonorary Member. 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 


Champlin Fred M^ 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 
DetroitrMich., 


Special Agent, 


Northwestern National Ins. Co. 


Chapman E. F.. 


Inspector, 


Michigan Inspec Bureau. 


Chapman W. A.. 


Chicago, IlL. 


Supt of Agencies, 


Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 


Chnasinger I. M^ 


Chicago, IlL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Special Agent, 


Ohio Millers Ins. Co., Canton. 0. 


Chubb William. 


Fteaident 


Reliance Ins. Co. 


Clark A. A., 


Des Moines, Iowa, 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


Clark Montgomery, 




Special A^nt 


Calumet Fire Ins. Co., Chicago. 


Clarksoa H., 


Topeka, Kas., 


Mgr. Advisory Rate and 


Map Bureau. 


Clayton H. W., 


Troy, Ohio, 


State Agent 


Germania Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Qemona W. H., 


Cincinnati, 0., 


Sp'l Agt A Adjr., 


Phenbc Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


Cleveland Geo. W., 


Cincinnati, 0., 


Manago", 


Cincinnati Inspection & Rating Butmu. 


Qoud Jos. A., 


Cincinnati, 0., 


f 
Special Agent ^ 


Phoenix Assurance Co. 
Pelican Assurance Co. 


.Qough Allen E., 


Kalamaioo. Mich., 


Special Agent 


London Assurance. 


Cochran Sam'l P., 


Dallas, Texas 


- General Agent, 


Tresevant <Ic Cochran. 


Cofran J. W. G., 


Chicaffo, 111., 
Des Momes, la., 


General Agent 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Colbum Edgar L., 


Special Agent 


Fire Association, Phila. 


Collins B. F., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent 


Royal Ins. Co. 


Collins Martin, 


St. Louis, Mo., 


General Agent, 


Fire Association, Phila. 


Collins U. S., 


Chicago, IIL, 


Special Agent 


Teutonia Ins. Co., N. 0. 


Colson H. W , 


Chicago, IlL, 


General Agent, 


New York Fire Ins. Co. 


Conklin Walter W., 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Special Agent 


Queen Insurance Co. 
Northern Assurance Co. 


Corbett J. a. 


Chicago, lU., 
N£w York City. 


Asst Manager, 


Corliss, G. D. 




New York Underwriters Agency;. 


Cormany W. A., 


Fort Scott, Kansas, 


Adjuster, 




Cornell H. F., 


Detroit, Mich., 


General Agent, 


German Ins. Co., Freeport 


Corry C. D., 
Coudrey H. M. 


Bellefontaine, 0.. 


Special Agoit 
General Agent, 


Royal Insurance Co. 


St Louis, Mo., 


Star Ins. Co. of Louisville. 


Cowles B. K. Jr., 


Minneapolis, Mmn., 


Special Agent 


Hamburg-Bremen Fire Ins. Co. 


Cowles C. 8., 


Merriam Park, Minn., 


Special Agent 


Royal Insurance Co. 


Crandall A. A., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Manager, 


Western Adjust & Insp. Co. 


♦CrandaU H. W., 


Merriam Park, Minn. 






Crandall W. H.. 


Merriam Park, Minn., 


Adjuster. 




Criawall B. P., 


Topeka, Kan.. Columbia Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 


State Agent 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 


Cromer John B., 


State Agent 


Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Crodey Geo. R., 


Ft Madison, la.. 


Special Agent 


British America Assurance Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 


CroweU H. W., 


Detroit Mich., 


Special Agent. 


Phenix Ins. Co. of New York. 


Culver B. M„ 


St. Paul, Minn., 


Special Agent. 


Scottish Union & Nat'l Ins. Co. 


Cunnii^ham J. L., 


Glens Falls, N. Y., 


President. 


Glens Falls Ins. Co. 


Dale John F., 


Omaha, Neb., 


State Agent, 


PhGenix Ins. Co. of Hartford. 


Dallas W. I., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Special Agent I 


Phoenix Assurance Co. 
Pelican Assurance Co. 


Dana Francis, 


Chicago, IlL, 




Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Daniel I^wis F., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Queen Ins. Co. 


Daniel T. R.. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


State Agent 


North British ic Mercantile Ins. Cow 


Daniel Wm. C. 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Special Agent 


Northern Assurance Co. 


Daniels W. H.. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Adjuster, 


Western Adjust ic Insp. Co. 


Dargan J. T., 
Dar ington. Hart, 


Atlanta, Ga., 


Pnwident 


Atlanta-Birmingham F^ Ins. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Insurance Co. 


Davies John E. 


Racine, Wis., 


State Agent •- 


iEtna Ins. Co., Hartford. 


Davis Edward A., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


Davis John H. 


Wayne, Delaware Co., Pa. 


. 




)ay L. S., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Continental Ins. Co. 


)e Camp Jos. M., 


Cincinnati. Ohio, 


General Agent 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


De Forest E. F., 


York, Pa., 


Western Gen. Agt, 


Farmers Fire Ins. Co., York. 


De Mott Howard, 


New York, N. Y., 76 William St. 


State Agent, 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 


De Roode Holger, 


Chicago. 111.. 


Local Agent 




♦De Veuve Jas. H. 


Seattle, Wash., Pidheer Bldg., 






De Witt C. L., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent 


Newark Fire Ins. Co. ' 


Dean A. F., 


Chicago, lU., 


Asst. Manager, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Deans Wm., 


Denver. Col., 


Special Agent, 


Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 


Deatrick C. T., 


Columbus, Ohio, 


State Agent 


Home Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


Diebold Geo., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Special Agent 


National Union Fire Ins. Co., Pa. 


Diggins A. B., 
Dike Henry A. 


Springfield, Mo.. 


Special Agent 


London Assurance. 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster, 


Western Adjust ic Ins. Co. 


Dillon A. J.. 


Rochester, Ind., 


State Agent. 


Continental Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Dinsley F. 


Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 


Millers National Ins. Co. 


Dow B. B., 


Chicago, 111.. 






fDowning J. P. 


Erie, Pa., 


General Agent { 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters 
Lon. ic Lan. Fire Ins. Co. 
Orient Insurance Co. 


DoxChas. E., 


Chicago, lU., 


Manager I 



* Associate Member, 
t Honorary Member. 
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NAME. 



Drake Frank M., 

DriaeomLF.. 

DmmmW. U 
Dudley W. W.. 
Duffey B. T., 
Dttgan A. G., 
Dunlop Cha8. D. 
Dunning F. A., 
Dye J. 0., 
EitftonaL., 
EbbertQeo.0^ 

EddyH.a. 

EdmondB J. F.. 

Eldridge Chu. Eh 

Ely WolU, 

Engiemann G. P., 
Errett F. J^ 
Eder R. B., 
Espenseheid H. F., 
Eiutis Truman W.. 
Evans A. N., 
EiTerett H. E^ 
Fargo F. M., 
Fargo H. B.. 

FajrmonTille W. J., 

•Fertig a Th 
Fisher G. U., 
Fisher Walter L. 
Fitmerald John. 
Fleming A. W 
Fleming J. D., 
Foreman E. P.. 
Fort a W., 
FoasGeo.E.. 
Fowler W. C, 
tFox W, F., 
Freeman E. o», 

F^iedleyH.HH 

Fulton W. H.. 

Funkhouser M. L. Cm 
Furlong John P., 
Gable Jesse 0., 
Gadsden J. S., 
Galli^gher Thos. E., 
Garrigue R. H., 
Gerow Wynn C., 

Gibbs H. M., 

GQbert A. C., 

Gilbert a R, 
Gill Geo. a, 
GilmcMre B. J., 
GUdden H. H.« 
Goff E.L.. 
Golden W. E^ 
Gooch Robert Em 
Good Chas. W., 
Goodloe T. Mm 

Gordon Fred F., 

Gordon W. A., 
Gray George B., 
tGray H. Pm 
Gray J. H., 



ADDRESS. 



Louisville, Ky., 

Clucago, IlL, 

Topeka, KanM 
Qucago, IlL, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
.Chicago, 111., 
Providence, R. I., 
Chicago, 111m 159 La Salle St., 
Springfield. 0., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chicago, 111., 159 La Salle St., 

Chicago, HL, 

Denver, CoL, 

Topeka, EaoM 

Monroe City, Mo.. 

Chicago, lU. 

St. Paul, Minn^ 

Dallas, Texas. (P. 0. Box 508) 

Chicago, IlL, 

Chicago, IlL 

Columbus, Ohio, 

Detroit, Mich., 

Chicago, IlL, 174 La SaUe St., 

Jacksonville, lU., 

Chicago, HL, 

Colorado Sprinsi, CoL, 
Chicago, 111m 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Dayton, Ohio, 
MushaU, Mo., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Kansas City, MOm 
Chicago, nL, 
Chicago, HL, 
CSiieago, QL 
Omaha. Neb.. 
Indianapcdis, IndM 

46 N. Pennsylvania Street, 

Indianapdis, Ind., 

Chicago, BL, 

Chicago, IUm 
Peoria, 111., 
Chicago, IlL, 
Cincinnati, 0., 
CSiicago, IlL, 
Kalamaxoo, Mich., 
Philadelphia. Pa., 
308 Walnut Street, 

Detroit, Mich., 35 State St., 

Chicago, BL. 153 La Salle St., 
Quincy, IlL, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chicago, IlL, 
Philadelphia. Pa., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Cleveland, 0., 
Chicago, 111., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Riverside, Cal., 1257 Orange St. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 



TITLE. 



Special Agent, 

General Agent, 

Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
State Agmt, 
General Agoit, 
Vice President, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 

Special Agent, 
Resident Secretary, 

Resident Searetary, 

Inspector, 

Special Agent, 

Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Local Agent, 
Secretary, 
Searetary, 
State Agt k Adjr., 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
^)ecial Agent, 

Special Agent, 
State Agent, 

State Agent, 

General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Adjuster. 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent. 

Special Agent, 

Vice President, 
Inspector. 
Special Agent, . 
Manager, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
■Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 

Special Agent, 

Supt. of Agencies, 
Special Agent, 

State Agent, 



COMPANY. 



Hanovo* Insurance Co., New York. 

Ph<Enix Assurance Co. 

Pdican Assurance Co. 

German-American Ins. Co. 

Governing Committee. 

Royal Ininiranoe Co. 

Hartford Ins. Co. 

Providence-Washington Ins. Co. 

With Loeb & Co. 

German-Americm Ins. Co., N. Y. . 

Indiana Trust Co., Tins. Dept.] 

With Burrows, Marsh & McLennan Co. 

Commercial Union Assurance Com Ltd. 

Palatine Ins. Co., Ltd. 

Commercial Union Assurance Com Ltd. 

Palatine Ins. Co.. Ltd. 

Kansas Rating Bureau. 

Ins. Co. of North America. 

Philadelphia Underwriters. 

Fire Association, Phila. 
Prussian National Ins. Co. 
National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 

Equitable F. ft M. Ins. Co. 
Bfichigui F. k M. Ins. Co. 
United Firemens Ins. Co. 
Citisens Ins. Co. 
Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. 
Home F. k M. Ins. Co., California, 
of Lawton k Fertig. 
Railway Underwriters. 
Minnesota State Board. 
Providence-Washington Ins. Co. 
National Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Connecticut lire Ins. Co. 
Franklin Fire Ins. Com Phila. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Hartf(Mrd Yite Ins. Co. 
German-American Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Milwaukee Mechanics Ins. Co. 
Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwritons. 
Fireman's Fund Ins. Co 
Home F. k M. Ins. Co., California. 
German fire Ins. Co., Pa. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 
Spring Garden Ins. Co. 
JEtuA Ins. Co. of Hartford. 
£tna Ins. Co. of Hartford. 

Scottish Union k Nat'l Ins. Ga 

British America Assurance Co. 

Western Assurance Co. 

Lond(m k Lancashire Fire Ins. Co. 

Orient Ins. Co. 

Calumet Insurance Co. of Chicago. 

German-American Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Chicago Underwriters AmfiL 
Spring Garden Ins. Co. 
Atlas Ins. Co., 2nd Ward Bank Bldg. 
Western Re8e^^'e Ins. Co. 
Traders Insurance Co., Chicago. 
Insurance Bureau. 
American Ins. Co. of N. J. 
Security Insurance Co. 
NcM*th-We8tem F. k M. Ins. Co. 
Continental Ins. Co., New York. 

North British k Mercantile Ins. Co. 



^Associate Member. 
tHonorary Member. 
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NAME. 



GredyOtkoE. 
QrMUB IT. M.* 
Greene W. Em 
Greer Robt. C, 
Greer W. J., 
Grendl Howard, 

GreM^IU 
Griffith J. H^ 

ChriffithsJ.aJr., 

Gnipe A. H., 
Gnnd F. M., 
Haas Geo. E., 
Haas J. Quincy, 
Hamrty W.J., 
HaGiA.R. 
HanOedlA^ 
tHaU Henry H. 
HaUJohnlU 
HallTheo. Dh 
Halle E.G., 
HaUinaB Thofl. Pn 
Hannan Geo. H., 
Hanrahan John, 
Harding A. Jn 
^Harding E. G., 

Hardy Ghaa. F., 

Harford W. P^ 

HarkH.B., 

^Harvey Geo. IL, 
Hanrey R. D., 
HaaelftoaF.CH 

Hat6dd & K., 

Hawxhurat, M. M. 

Hawxhurai W. F^ 

Hayes Geo. W., 

Hayes Geo. W. Jr.. 
Hayes J. J., 
HeadN.SH 
HeafordH.H., 
Hd)gen Arthur F., 
Heeox Charles L., 
Heffeman P. J., 

Heller George, Jr., 

Hendry John E., 
Henry W. a, 
Herbert Thos. P., 
Herman W. H«, 
Herrick Geo. El, 
Hershey H. H., 
Heywood H. B., 
HigbeeW.E^ 
Higley Chas. W., 
H$ey W. M.. 
HiTbert Carl E., 
Hildreth L. E., 
Hill Herbert C, 
HillW. E., 
Hflton J. M., 

HmekleyE.H^ 

Hitehcoek E. M.. 
mtehooek W. R, 
HoblHns J. N., 



ADDRESS. 



Minneapolis, Minn., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Evansville, Ind., 
Chicago, in., 
Chicago, III, 
Chicago, IlL, 

Minneapdis, Minn., 

Milwatikee,^is., P. 0. Box 652 

St. Louis, Mo., ' 

940 Century Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Freeport, HL, 
Indianaodis, Ind., 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Minneapdis, Mior 
Richmond, Ind., 
Toledo, 0., 
New York, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Nep^unee, Mich., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, HI., 
Chicago, HI., 
Chicago, IlL, 
Chicago, m., 
Cincinnati, 703 Traction Bldg. 

Topeka, Kan., 

Omaha, Neb^ 

Memphis, Tenn., 

Chicago, m., 

New York Gty, 92 William St. 

Chicago, m., 

Peoria, HI., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

Detroit, Mich., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

New York City, 35 Nassau St., 
Chicago, ni., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, HI., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Columbus, 0., 
St. Louis, Mo., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

Chicago, HI., 

Kansas City, Mo., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Cleveland, Ohio, 

Chicago, HI., 171 La Salla St., 

Chicago, HI., 

IndianapdJs, Ind., 

Chicago, HI., 

Chicago, HI., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

Chicago, 111., 

Boston, Mass., 

Des Moines, la., 

Chicago, HL, 

Kalamasoo, Mich., 

Northfield, Minn., 
Omaha, Neb., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 



TITLE. 



Adjuster, 
Special Agent 
Inspector, 
Manager, 
Ass't Manager 
Ass't Manager 

Special Agent 
Special Agt A Adjr, 

Special Agent 

Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent 
State Agent 
Special Agent 
Special Agent 
Special Agent 
Manager, 

Special Agent 
Deputy Inspector, 
Manager, 
Adjuster. 



Special A 
Mana'>er, 



Agent 



State Agent 

Aast Manager, 

General Agent 

General Agent 
Ass't Manager, 
Special Agent 

Adjuster, 

Special Ageht 
Special Agent, 

Manager, 

Broker, 
Special Agent 
Special Agent 
General Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent 
Special Agent 

Specijil Agent, 

General Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 

Special A^t 
Adjuster, 
Inspector. 
Speicial Agent 
Local Agent 
General Agent 
Special A^t 
Spedal Agent, 
Adjuster, 
General Adjuster. 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent 

Special Agent, 

Special Ag6nt 
State Agent 
Special Agent 



COMPANY. 



Phenix Insurance Co., N. Y. 

Citisens Ins. Co., St. Louis. 

Evansville Inspection Bureau. 

R'y Dept, Burrows Marsh & McL. Co. 

Western Adjustment Co. 

Atks Assurance Co. 

Ins. Co. of North America. 

Philadelphia Underwriters. 

British America Assurance Co. 

Western Assurance Co. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Palatine Insurance Co^ Ltd. 

•Liverp. & London A Globe Ins. Co. 

German Ins. Co., Freeport. 

Atlas Assurance Co. 

Rochester German Ins. Co. 

Fire Association, Phila. 

Continental Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Union Assurance Socieety. 
Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 
Michigan Inspection Bureau. 
Germania Fire Insurance Co., N. Y. 

Niagara Fire Ins. Co., Chicago. 
Liverp. & London A Globe Ins. Co. 
Springfield F. A M. Ins. Co. 

Ins. Co. of North America. 
Riiladelphia Underwriters, 
^tna Ins. Co., Hartford. 
British America Assurance Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 

Royal Exchange. 

Northern Assurance Co. 

Security Insurance Co., New Havoi. 

American Ins. Co., N. J. 

Traders Ins. Co., Chicago. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Palatine Ins. Co., Ltd. 

British America Assurance Co. 

Western Assurance Co. 

Benedict A Benedict. 

Equitable F. A M. Insurance Co. 

Franklin Fire Insurance Co., Pa. 

Phoenix Ins. Co. of Hartford. 

German Ins. Co., Freeptvt. 

American Fire Ins. Co., Phila. 

Scottish Union & National Ins. Co. 

Insurance Co., North America. 

Philadelphia Underwriters. 

Royal Exchange Assurance. 

Phenix Ins. Co., New York. 

L. A L. & G. Ins. Co. 

Spring Garden Ins. Co. 

Weston Adjustment Co. 

5402 Ingleside Ave. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 



Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 

Orient Insurance Co. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

P. 0. Box 1983. 

London Assurance Society, England. 

Sun Insurance Office. 

IxHidon & Lane. Fire Ins. Co. 

Orient Insurance Co. 

American Fire Insurance Co., Pa. 

Liverp. & Lcmdon A Globe Ins. Co. 

Westchester Fire Ins. Co^ N. Y. 



^Associate Member. 
tHonorary Membw. 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 


Hoit W. K. 


Detroit. Mich., 


Special Agent. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


Holden W. Frank. 


Omaha. Neb., 


Special Agent. 


Spring Garden Ins. Co. 


HoUinshead C. S.. . 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


IVesident, 


Union Insurance Co., PhiU. 


f Holman Isaac W., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Special Agent, 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 
Phenix Ins. Co.. N. Y. 


HoltfodtF.R.. 


Chicago, IlL, 


Special Agent, 


Hoover John. 


Dayton, Ohio, 


Special Agent, | 


London 6i Lancashire Fire Ins. Co. 
Orient Insurance Co. 


HoTue Geo. H., 


Saginaw, Mich.. 


Inspector. 




Howe H. I., 


Winona, Mmn., 


Inspector, 


South. Minn. Inspec. Bureau. 


Howley John, 


New York City. 62 William St. 


ft 


Care of Weetem Salvage Wreck'g Ajj'cy. 


Hubbard Fred. A., 


Chicago, 111., 


AaaL Gen'l Agent 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co., 


Hubbard S. &, 


Chicago, IIL, 


Special Agent. 


Hunter R. J. 0. A Co. 


Hubbell Joe. G., 


Chicago, 111., 


Gen'l Inspector, 


National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford 


Hubble J. W., 


Jacksonville, lU., 


State Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Hubble John P., 


Chicago. 111.. 


City Manager, 


Queen Insurance Co. 


Hubble L. J., 


Springfield, 111., 


Special Agoit. 


itltna Insurance Co., Hartford. 


Hudler Howard, 


Chicago, 111.. 


Special Agent 


Union Insurance Co., Pa. 


Hu£f H. M., 


Chicago, IIL, 


Special Agent, 


National Union Fire Ins. Co., Httsburgh. 


Huff Winfield S.. 


Coluinbiia^ Ohio, 


Sec'y ATreas, 


Columbus Fire Underwrite Ass'n. 


Huggard R. T. 


Columbus, 0., 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


•Hunter R. H., 


Chicago, 111., 31 Madison Park 






Hurd E. R.. 


(%icago. 111.. 


Special Agent, 
Manager, 


Home Insurance Co., N. T. 


Ingalls C. T., 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Okla. & Ind. Terr. Insp. Bureau. 


Ingram John Gi 


Chicago, IIL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Asst Manager 


German-American Insurance Co., N. Y. 


IrvinE.a, 


President. 


Fire Association. 


Jacobs Wm. F., 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster, 


With A. Loeb & Son. 


James W. P., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Special Agent, 


Nat'l. Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 


Janvier Cha&, 


New Orleans, La., 


Piresident. 


Sun Insurance Co., N. 0'. 


Jardine Robert, 


Chicago. IIL, 694 Flourney St., 


Secretary. 


Ftoteetion Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 


Jessop R. N., 


Fairfield, lU., 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Jewell E. W., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


State Agent. { 


British America Assurance Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 


Johnnon Oliver E. 


Cedar Rapids, la., 
Chicago, IIL, 


Special Agent, 


Ins. Co. of North America. 


Johnson Jas. J., 


Special Agt. & Adjr., 


Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 


Johnson W. N., 


Erie, Pa.. 


Asst Gen. Agent, 


Ins. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Johnston Jas. C . 


Cincinnati, 0., 

1001 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. 


General Adjuster, < 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriteiv. 


Jones David E., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Firemans Fund Ins. Co. 


Jones Frank M., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Special Agent, 


Sun Ins. Office of London. 


Jones Fred H., 


Chicago, nL, 


Adjuster. 




Jones N. B., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


The American Fire Insurance Co. 


Jeseph Jas. F., 


Chicago, HI., 


Asst. Manager. 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 


Julian N. T., 


Columbus, Ohio, 


General Agent, 


Agricultural Insurance Co. 


Keeler N. E., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


General Agent, 


iEtna Insurance Co. 


Keith Chas. A., 


Chicago, HI., 


Special Agent, 


National Fire Insurance Co., Hartford. 


Keiley Chas. A., 


Terre Haute. Ind., 


Special Agent. 


St- Paul F. & M. Insurance Co. 


KeUey W.P.. 


South Bend, Ind., 


Inspector, | 


South Bend and Mishawaka Board of 
Underwriters. 


Kelly Wm.B., 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


General Agent, 


American Fire Insurance Co., Pa. 


♦Kelsey Benjamin, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Adjuster. 




Kelsey H. N., 


Chicago, IIL, 


Manager, 


Sun Insurance Office. 


Kelsey Jos. A., 


New York. 


Manager, 


Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Co. 


Kelsey Preston T., 


Chicago, 111., 


Ass't. Manager, 


Sun Insurance Office. 


Kemp Archibald, 


Chicago, IIL. 


Special Agent, 


Union Assurance Society, England. 


Kemp 0. C.. 


Chicago, nL, 


Manager. 


Delaware Insurance Co. 
Reliance Insurance Co. 


Kempster G. B.. 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Agricultural Insurance Co. 


Kennedy Samuel B., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Special Agent, 


Westchester Fire Ins. Co. 


Kessberger Geo. P.. 


Detroit, 626 Trumbull Ave., 


State Agent, 


Milwaukee Mechanics' Ins. Co. 


Kidd Chas. D., 


Dayton, Ohio, 


Special Agent, 


Delaware Insurance Co. 


Kimmerly P. G., 


Toronto, Can., 


Ass't Secretary 


British Arnica Assurance Go. 


KingN.S.. 


Cincinnati, 0., o/o A. W. 
Schell & Co., 4th and Walnut, 


Adjuster, 


Hartford Fire Insurance Go. 


King W. L., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 


Providence-Washington Ins. Co. 


Kinney W. H., 


Springfield, lU., 


Adjuster, 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Kirby J. O'Brien. 


Grand Haven, Mich., 


Special Agent, 
Manager, 


Hamburg-Bremen Fire Ins. Co. 


Kline G. E.. 


Chicago, 111., 


Craitinental Ins. Co., N. Y. 


tKlum R. L., 


HawesviUe, Ky. 






Knighton P. H., 


Hannibal, Mo.. 


Special Agent, 


German-American Insurance Co., N. Y. 



•Associate Member. 
fHonorary Member. 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. • 


TITLE. 


COMPANY. 


tKnowlea C. W., 


Albany. N. Y., 


Manager, 


• 

Insurance Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


*Kreisinann F. H., 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Local Agent,Century Bldg. 




Kuhn Richard W.. 


Denver, CoL, 


Special Agent, 


Royal Insurance Co. 


La Brande G. W., 


St Paul, Minn., 


Inspector. 




Lamey H. T., 


Denver, CoL, 


Manager, | 


British America Assurance Co. 
Western Assurance Co 


Lane 0. E., 


MUwaukee, (P. 0. Box 821) 


■ Special Agent, 


Providence- Washington Ins. Co., Prov. 


Larmore James M., 


Anderson, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society, Eng. 


Lasher C. D., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Speeial Agent, 
Manager, 


Home Insuran «^ C<^ . New York. 


Law Geo. W., 


Chicago, IlL, 


Royal Insurance Co. 


Law Charles G., 


Chicago, m., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Insurance Co. 


Lee Frederick W.. 


Chicago, III, 


General Agent, 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 


Lee John B., Jr., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Adjuster, Oneida Bldg. 




Lee J. 0., 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Special Agent, 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 


Leach Walter a. 


Chicago, ni.. 


Genial Agent, 


Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society. 
Indemnity Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Leisch a W., 


Chicago, lU., 


Special Agent, 


Westchester Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Phenix Insurance Co., N. r. 


Lenehan J. H., 


Chicago, IlL, 


General Agent, 


Lent Loui A., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Special Agent A Adjr., 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 


Lennit G. H. 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager 
Asst. Manager, 


Northern Assurance Co., England. 


Letton Harold W., 


Chicago, IlL, 


Prussian National Insurance Co. 


Letton T. W., 


Chicago, IlL, 


Manager, 


Prussian National Insurance Co. 


Lewis I. J., 


Chicago, 111., 


Local Agt & Adjr. 




Lidster R. E.. 


Chicago, IlL, 


Asst. Manager, | 


Phoenix Assurance Co. 
Pelican Assurance Co. 


LiUie A. E.. 


Avon, 111., 


Special Agent. 


German Ins. Co., Freeport 


Limley Willis H. 


Chicago, HI., 


Special Agent, 


Glens Falls Ins. Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Little TF. W., 


Pleasant Hill, Mo., 


Special Agt A Adjr.^ 


Glens Falls Insurance Co. 


Little F. Wy^ Jr. 
Ldttlejohn W. J., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Special Agent 


Glens Falls Insurance Co. 


Chicago, HL, 


Manager, 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 


Livingston J. K., 


Detroit, Mich.. 


Special Agent, 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 


Lockett S. H.. 


New York. 


Manager, . 
President, 


32 Nassau Street. 


Loeb Adolph, 
Lots Fred W., 


Chicago, lU., 


North German Fire Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Chicago, IlL, 


Manager, 


Westehester Fire Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Loudon H. R., 


Minneapolis, Minm, 


"State Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Loudon W. S.. 


Des Moines, la.. 


State Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Love A. J., 


Omaha, Neb., 


Special Agent, 


Glois FaUs Insurance Co. 


Lovejoy Geo. M., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


General Agent, 


Phcenix Insurance Co., Hartford. 


Low C. F., 


New Orleans, I^, 


Asst. Secretary. 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Lowe N. C., 


Jackson, Mich., 


Inspector. 




Lowry W. D., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


State Agent, 


Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Luce Fred. B., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford. 


Lucus J. C, 
Lundy F. K., 


Nashville, Tenn., 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Sun Insurance Office. 


Lyman William C. 


Chicago, 111., 




Germania Insurance Co. 


MacEnaney L. S., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Agricultural Insurance Co. 


Magill Henry W., 


Chicago, 111., 


District Manager, 


Phoenix Insurance Co.. Hartford. 


MagiU M. E.. 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford. 


Main Geo. C, 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


State Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


♦Main W. E., 


Madison, Wis., 


Local Agent. 




Maloney A. A., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Continental Insurance Co. 


Mann Charles E., 


Chicago, IlL, 


Special Agent, 


Hunter R. J. 0. & Co. 


Mannen Frank A.. 


Minneapolis. Minn., R. 518, 
N. Y. Life BuUding, 


Special Agent, | 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Co. 
Home F. & M. Ins. Co., Cala. 


Manson L. B., 


Louisville, Ky., 


State Agent, 


Aetna Insurance Co. 


March Geo. K.,- 


HiUsdale, Mich.. 


Special Agent, 


FireJnan's Fund Insurance Co. 
Home F. & M. Ins. Co., Cala. 


Marchbank W. J., 


Denver, Col., 


J 


British America Assurance Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 


Margah L. F., 


Detroit, Mich.. 


State Agent, 


Sun Insurance Office. 


Mariner W. E., 


Chicago, 111., 


General Manager, 


Western Adjustment & Insp. Co. 


Marshall John, Jr., 


Chicago, IlL, 


Manager, < 


Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. 
Home F. & M. Ins. Co.. Cala. 


Marshall James, 


Omaha, Neb., 


Special Agent, j 


Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. 
Home F. & M. Ins. Co., Cala. 


Martin C. C, 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent, I 


Norwich Union Fire Ins, Society, 
Indemnity Fire Ins, Co., N. Y. 


Martin H. C, 


Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Secretary, 


Indianapolis Fire Insurance Co. 


Martin John, 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Special Agent 


Calumet Fire Insurance Co. 
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Martin P. B.. 


Springfield, Ohio, 


Special -\gent, | 


Commereial Union Assurance Cow, Ltd. 
Palatine Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Mather John M., 


Chicago, TIL, 


Special Agent, 


Royal Insurance Co. 


Mathews A. C, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Special Agent. { 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Matteson David U 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Insurance Co. 


Matiritzius Frank, 


Omaha, Nda., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association. Phila. 


Maus Fred' P., 


Pekin 111., 


Special Agent, 


American Fire Ins. Co , Philadelphia. 


Maxfield E.G., 


Superior, Wis.. 


Surveyor, 


Fire Underwriters' Association. 


MaxweU Wm. K., 


Tiincoln, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 


Mayer F. J. Alex., 


Portland, Ore., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association. Phila. 


McAnally F. T., 


Kankakee, UL, 


Special Agent, 


Continental Insurance Co., N. Y. 


McBain W. F., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 


McCabe Chas. R., 


Chicago, IlL. 


Special Agent, 


Traders Ins Co., Chicago. 


McCabe Frank J., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association, Phila. 


McOmtock B. R., 


Cohimbus, Ohio, 


Special Agent, | 


British America Assurance Co. 
Western Assurance Co. 


McConkey £. K., 


York, Pa., 


Secretary, 


Farmers Fire Ins. Co., York. 


McCauley Eugene C, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


State Agent, 


Indianapolis Fire Insurance Co. 


McCotter C. A., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Secretary, 


Grain Dealers' Nat'l Mut. Fire Ins. Co. 


McCuUough R. G.. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


McDonald J. J., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


McKlhone F. H., 


Chicago, m, 


Manager, | 


Fireman's Fund Ins. Co. 
Home F. & M. Ins. Co., Cahu 


McGregor. P. D., 


Chicago, 111.. 


Manager. 


Queen Ins. Co. 


Mclntyre Robt J.. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


( 
Special Agent, | 


fireman's Fund Insurance Co. 
Home F. & M. Ins. Co., Cala. 


McKf an R. G., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Special Agent, 


Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 


McJjeran J. B., 


Duluth, Minn., P. 0. Box 447 


Inspector. 




McMahon G. P., 


Detroit, Mich., 


State Agent. 


Michigan F. A M. Ins. Co. 


McMillan L. S.. 


Chicago, UL, 


Adjuster. 




McOmber Fred T., 


Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Liverp. &. London & Globe Ins. Co. 


McSween J. F., 


Omalia, Neb., 


State Agent, 


Franklin Fire Insurance Co., Pa. 


Medbury Robt F., 


Detroit, Mich,, 


State Agent. | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Meeker C. G., 


Sycamore, 111., 


State Agent, 


Concordia Fire Ins. Co. 


Meinel Edwwd, 


New York Qty 


Agency Supt., 


F. S. James & Co. 


Meinel F. A., 


Chicago, 111.. 


Asst Manager, 


London & Tjancashire Fire Ins. Co. 
Orient Insurance Co., Hartford. 


Meyer A. J., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


> 

Special Agent, | 


Delaware Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. 


Miller A. F.. 


BeUeville, lU.. 


Special Agent, 


American Fire Insurance Co., Pa. 


Miller C. N., 


Des Moines. Iowa, 


Special Agent, 


American Fire Insurance Co., Pa. 


tMims Livingston, 
Mink Wallace, 


Atlanta, Ga., 


General Agent 




Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Ins. Co. of the State of Illinois. 


Minty Harry E., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent, 


Queen Insurance Co. 


Monroe A. R., 


Chicago, 111., 


Ass't Manager, 


Queen Insurance Co. 


tMoody L. D., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 






Moore C. H., 


Richmond, bid.. 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Moore Ernest L., 


La Fayette, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Indianapolis Fire Ins. Co., Indianapolis. 


Moore Geo. H., 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Secretary. 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co 


Moore C. A., 


Des Moines, la.. 


Special Agent, 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 


Moore M. S., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


New Hampshire Ins. Co. 


Moore R. B.. 


Cambridge, Ohio. 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Morgan E. D., 


Columbus, Ohio, 


State Agent, 


Home Ins. Co., N. Y 


Mott Geo. C, 


St. Paul, Minn., 


State Agent, 


N. Y. Underwriters Agency. 


Mowry George A., 


Minneapolis^22 Andrus Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


State Agent, 
Special Agent, 


Gerinan American Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 


MueUer G., 


Northern Assurance Co. 


Munn Clarke J., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Adjuster. 




Munn E. V., 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Adjuster, 


Wisconsin Adjustment Bureau. 


Munns Wm. H. A., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent. 


Equitable F. A M. Ins. Co. 


tMunson E. A., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Special Agent. 


Citiaens* Ins. Co. of Mo. 


Murray H. W., 


Chicago, 111., 


Gen'l Agent. 


Aachen & Munich Fire Ins. Co 


Nelson John H., 


Madison, Wis., 


Special Agent. 


Indianapolis Fire Insurance Co. 


Neuberger Jno. M., 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Special Agent, 


Atlas Assurance Co 


Neuberger J. M., 


Chicago, lU., 


General Agent. 


Atias Assurance Co. 


Newburger Jas. M., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager. 


Scottish National Ins. Co. 


Nevins W. S., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


State Agent. 


Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 


Noble Louis R., 


Mattoon, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Phoenix Assurance Co., London. 


Nolte H. A., 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Secretary, 


Milwaukee Fire Ins. Co. 


O'Brien J. W., 


Grand Haven, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Home Ins. Co.. N. Y. 


Ockenga R. P.. 


Freeport, IlL, 


Special Agent, 


German Insurance Co., Freeport. 
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OHdlR.SH 


Chicago, IlL, 


State Agent. 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


CHdaA^O, 


San ¥Vanciflco. GaL, 


State Agent. 
Special Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Cow, N. Y. 


Ohager E. E.« 


Topeka, Kan., 


Providence- Washington Ina. Co. 


Osborne H. L., 


Wichita. Kana., 


Special Agent. 


St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Onnun Daniel C, 


New York, 






Packard John H. Jr., 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Vice Pres't & Sec'y., 


American Fire Insurance Co., Pa. 


Page Wm. E.. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


State Agent, 


German-Amo-ican Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Fainter Denton H.» 


Topeka Kan., 


Special Agents 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Palmer H. E.. 


Omaha, Neb., 


Local Agent. 




Pansbom Geo. W.. 


Indianapcdis, Ind., 


Local Agent, 




Parker Louis H., 


Chicago, nu 


General Agent, 


Svea .\88urance Co. 


Parsons R. L^ 


Chicago, R 416, 159 LaSalk St. 


General Agent, 


Northern Ins. Co. of New York. 


Paul John B., 


Joliet, HI., 


Inspector, 




tPaulding TattnaU. 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 


President. 


Delaware Insurance Co. 


Fenfield Fred. S., 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


State Agent, 


Germania Ins. Co., New York. 


Ferry A. W., 


St Paul, Minn. 


SecretAry, 


St Paul F. & M. Insurance Co. 


Ferry Wilber D., 


Topeka, Kansas, 


Special Agent, | 


Insurance Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwrites. 


Peraeh a F., 


Chicago. IlL, 


Secretary, 


Illinois State Board. 


PhelpeKS., 


Burlington, Iowa. 


State Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of N(N^h America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Phillips Frank A^ 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


State Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Phillipfl H. 0.. 


Indianapolis. Ind, 


State Agent, 


Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 


Pierce C. W^ 
Pinkney A. £., 


Chicago, HI., 


Special Agent 


Palatine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Adjuster. 




Pond Chas. C, 


Sycamore, III, 


Local Agent, 




Post 8. S. 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Insurance Co. 


Powrie, A. F^ 
Pray Albert F. 


West Bay City, Mich., 


Special Agent. 


Providence- Washington Ins Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Royal Exchange Assurance Co.,'Eng. 


Prentiss L. B^ 
Rademacher £. A., 


Chicago, m., 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Special Agent, 


British America Ass. Co.. Toronto, Ont. 


State Agent, 


Home Ins. Co., New York. 


Ragsdale J. C., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Special Agent, 


American Central Insurance Co. 


Ransom Fred W., 


Columbus, 0. 


Special Agent, 


Providence- Washington Ins. Co. 


Rassweiler, H. H., 


Chicago, 111., 


State Agent, { 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Raymond M. H. N^ 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 


State Agent A Adjuster, 


Royal Exchange Assurance Co., Eng. 


Raynolds Robt. L., 


Columbus, Ohio, 


State Agent, 


Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 


Read Gardner, 


Evanston, 111., 424 Greenleaf St. 


f Cook County, I 
\ Special Agent, j 
Adjuster. 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 


Redfield A.'p., 


Chicago, 111., 




Redfield D. W.. 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst Manager, 


Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. 


tRedfield Geo. K, 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster. 




Redfield Geo. E. Jr., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Farmers Fire Ins. Co., York. 


Reekie Chas. A., 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Detroit F. & M. Inst Co. 


Reyburn Guy H., 


Peojia, 111.. 


Special Agent, 


Atlas Assurance Co. 


Reynolds M. A., 


Chicago, IlL, 


Adjuster. 




Richards Guy A., 


Chicago, m.. 


Special Agent, | 


Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Palatine Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Richards J. M., 


Omaha, Neb., 


State Agt & Adjr., { 


Ins. Co. of North America, 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Richardson Chas., 


Chicago, 111., 


2d Aflst. Gen. Agt., 


National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford 


Riddle Herbert W., 


Terre Haute, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Riddle J. Irving , 


Terre Haute, Ind., 


State Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y . 


Ritchie Frank, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


State Agent, 


Liverp. & London & Globe Ins. Co. 


Roberts G. A., 


St. Paul. Minn., 


Special Agent, 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Robertson A. C, 


Menasha, Wis. 


Special Agent. 


. Phenix Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Robertson J. W., 


Chicago, HI., 


Special Agent, 


Fire Association, Phila. 


Robertson W. P., 


Albion, Mich., 


State Agent, 


Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Robinson T. A., ' 


Des Moines, Iowa, 


State Agent, 


German Ins. Co., Freeport. 


Rogen C. B., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Rogers Frank D., 
RoUo Wm. F., 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster. 




Chicago, 111., 


General Agent, 
General Adjuster. 


Girard F. & M. Ins. Co., Pa. 


Root J. Sherman, 


Chicago, R 608, 153 La Salle St. 




Rorick David. 


St. Louis, Mo., 


Vice-President, "^ 


American Central Ins. Co. 


Rose R. H.. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 

524 Andrus Building, 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Rothermel S. A., 


Chicago, IlL, 


Secretary, 


Traders Ins. Co. 


Rothier J. C, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Special Agent, | 


London & lianc. Fire Ins. Co. 
Orient Ins. Co. 


Row Frank G., 


Lansing, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Rowland Neal, 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Special Agent, 


London Assurance. 
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Rudy D. A, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


State Agent, 


German Insurance Co., Freeport 


Rudy C. L.. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


German Insurance Co., Freeport 


Russell M. B., 


Louisville, Ky., 


State Agent, | 


Ins. Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Ryan Edwin C. 


Winnipeg, Man., 354 Main St., 


Local Agent 




Rye Fred. A., 


Kalamasoo, Mich., 


Deputy Inspector, 
Special Agent, 


Michigan Inspection Bureau. 
Agricultural Insurance Co. 


Sammis Fred C 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Sanderson A Q., 


Columbus, Ohio, 


State Agent, 


JEtna, Insurance Co. of Hartford 


Saunders F. B., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


London & Lancashire & Orient Ins. Co. 


Sanderson W. G., 


Chicago, 240 La Salle St., 


Inspector, 


Stock Fire Ins. Companies. 


Sayres R. S., 


Wilmmgton, Ohio. 






•Schafer Fred W., 


Kansas City, Mo.. 


Local Agent 




Scbeunemann R. G., 


Chicago, III., 


Special Agent, 


Western Underwriters' Assn. 


Schmemann Gustar, 


Detroit, Mich., 


Special Agent, 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


Schnitrier Theo., 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Special Agent, 


Phenix Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Schoen E. M., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent. 


Atlas Insitfance Co. 


Schreiber Thor., 


Chicago, IlL, 


Special Agent 


German American Insurance Co. 


Schrup N. J., 


Dubuque, la., 


Secretary, 


Dubuque F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Schwars S., 


Chicago, 111., 


Manager, 


Schweer Louis H., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Supt of Agencies, 


Firemans Ins. Co., Baltimore. 


Scott Walter, 


Kansas. City, Mo., 


State Agent 


Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Sears M. L.. 


Kansas City, Mo., 


State Agent { 


Phoenix Assurance Co. 
PeUcan Assurance Co. 


Secor Fred C, 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent 


Sun Insurance Office. 


Sellers T. B., 


Columbus, 0., 


Manager, 


Ohio Inspection Bureau. 


Shaw William, 


Council Bluffs, Ia.,P.O. Box 163 


Inspector. 




Shepherd John, 


St. Louis, Mo.. 


Special Agent 


Livo'p. & London A Globe Ins. Co. 


Shepherd John E., 


Chicago, R 24S, 159 La Salle St. 






Shoemaker J. M., 


McLeansboro, HL, 


Special Agent 


Insurance Co. of North America. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Sikkema U. H., 


BeUeville, 111., 


Adjuster, 


Gtf man Insurance Co., Freeport 


Silkworth a H., 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


Special Agent 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Simonson C. F.. 


Chicago, HI., 


Supt of Surveys, 


Governing Conmiittee. 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 


Singleton J. P., 


Louisville, Ky., 


State Agent, 


Skinner W. D., 


Des Moines, Iowa, 


Vice-Pr^ident 


Hawkeye Insurance Co. 


Smith John L., 


Louisville, Kv., 


Specual Agent 


Hftmburg-Bremcn Fire Ins. Co. 


Small L F., 


St. Louis, Mo. 






Smith Carl H.. 


Dayton, Ohio, 


Special Agent 


German Insurance Co., Freeport 


Smith Dan. T., 


Winchester, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Continental Ins. Co., New York. 


*Smith Horace M., 


Terre Haute, Ind., 


Local Agent. 




Smith T. H., 


Chicago, 111., 


Adjuster. 




Smith Thos. H., 


Dayton, Ohio, 


State Agent, 


German Insurance Co., Freeport 


Smith R. W., 


Kansas City, Mo., 


Special Agent 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Co* 
Home F. & M. Ins. Co., Cala. 


Snyder Claude F., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Secretary, 


Ky. 4 Tenn. Board. 


Snyder Frank- G., 


Louisville, Ky., 


Special Agent 


Liverpool & London A Globe Idb. Co. 


Snyder Thos. E., 


Indianapolb, Ind., 


Special Agent, 


Mtn& Insurance Co. 


Sonnen W. J., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


St Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Spear Theo. F., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


General Agent, 


Phoenix Ins. Co., Hartford. 


"Spice Horace L., 


Detroit, Mich., 123 Griswold St. 


State Agent 


Germania Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Spoerer F. K, 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


-Sprague Samud E., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 

414 Guaranty Loan Bldg. 






"Springer Herman B., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


State Agent 


Agricultural Insurance Co 


Springer W. H., 


Des Moines, la. 




• 


fitAfford John F., 


Minneapolis, Minn., 


Special Agent 


London & Lancashire Fire Ins. Go. 
Orient Insurance Co. 


fitanberry Edward, 


Chicago, 111., 


Supt. of Agencies, 


Royal Insurance Co. 


Stark Byron G., 


New York aty, 


Mngr. West Dept, 


Caledonian Ins. Co. 


Stark L. C, 


Chicago, 111., 


Supt Loss Dept, 


Royal Insurance Co. 


Stauffer J. Geo., 


Decatur, 111., 


State Agent j 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Go. 
Home F. & M. Ins. Co., CaU. 


Steele W. L., 


Chicago, 111., 


Asst. Manager, 


Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 


Stephens Isaac. 


Detroit, Mich., 


Adjuster. 




Stevens D. H., 


Monroe City, Mo. 


Special Agent 


Insurance Co. of North Am«riea. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 


Stickney Geo. A., 


Chicago, 111., 


Special Agent, 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. 


Stinson Alfred. 


Des Moines, la. 


Special Agent 


National Fire Insurance Co., Hartford. 


Stodghill Wm. M., 
Stone John, 


Chicago, 184 La SaUe St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 


Special Agent, 

Special Agent | 


Louisville Ins. Co., LouisvillCr Ky. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Palatine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Stone Will A., 


Memphis, Tenn., 


Special Agent, 


Northern Assurance Co., England. 
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Stoner E. K. 
Stuart H. C, 
Sullivan J. R., 

Sutton J. R., 

Sutton W. D., 

Tallman J. B.. 
Thatcher H. H.. 
Thomas D. D., 
Thomas John V., 
Thomson F. R., 
Ticknor Fred,' 
TiflFany H. S., 

Timberlake C. S.. 

Tollcs Fred. W., 

Townley W. R., 

Townsend Edwin R., 
"flrembor Wm., 
Tre»evant J. T., 
Tripp S. W., 
Tritle F. L.. 
tTuttle L. S., 
UnderhiU E. B., 
Upham A. M., 
Vail D. F., 
Valentine Geo. S., 
Van Allen G. A., 
Van Ness Bartow, 
Van Valkenburg M. W., 
Vandeventer W. E., 
Vemor Frank A., 
Vinson, John W., 
VirchowJobn, 
Virgin. C. R., 
Vogel. a M., 
Vore Milton P., 
WaddeU W. W., 
Waggoner Sol. E. 
Wagner D. S., 
Waldron Raymond, 
Walker H. H., 
Wallace J. M., 
Wallace L. 8.. 
Wallace W. G^, 
Walling Kdsey L., 
Walsh Chas. A., 
Wardle H. M., 
Warner I.ansing B., 
Wamshuis J. W., 

Warren A. M.. 

Warren W. S., 
Washington H. B., 

Waason, A. M. L., 

Waterson Howard F., 
Watson Qifford, 
Weaver F. L., 

Webster Geo., 

Webster W. Dix., 
Wehmeyer C. A., 
Weil Aaron M., 
Weineck F. L.. 
Weiser S. F., 
Welch Ira, 
Wells David W., 
Wells H. M., 



ADDRESS. 



Greenfield, Ind., 
Dubuque, Iowa, 
Milwaukee, Wa,^ 

Hillsdale, Mich., 

Champaign, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 

Pontiac, Mich., 

Kansas City, Mo., 

Chicago, 111., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Peoria, 111., 

Chicago, 111.. 196 Clark St., 

45 William St., New York City, 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

Chicago, lU., 

Columbus, 0., Outlook Bldg., 

Freeport, 111., 

Dallas, Texas, 

Chicago, IlL, 

Rockfix^d, IlL, 

Oshkosh, Wis., 

Columbus, 0., 

Jacksonville, 111., 

St. Paul, Minn., 

Des Moines, la., 

Albany, N. Y., 

Chicago, 111., 159 La Salle St., 

Topeka, Kan., 

C^ca^o, IL, 

Detroit, Mich., 

Jerseyville, IlL, 

Aurora, IlL. 

Fairbury. IlL, 

Marion, Ohio, 

Chicago, IlL, 

Chicago, 111., 

St. Louis, Mo.. 

Chicago, lU., 155 La Salle St., 

Chicago, 111., 

Chicago, 111., 

Dasrton, Ohio, 

Chicago, lU., 

Chicago, 111., 

Toledo, 0., 

Kansas City, Mo., 

Detroit, Mich., 

Chicago, IL, 

Chicago, 111., 

Milwaukee.Wis.,P.O.Box 1143 

Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, 111.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1311 First 

Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Vinton, Iowa, 
Detroit, 30 FVentise Ave., 

Chicago, 111., 

Chicago, III., 
Goshen, Ind., 
Evansville, Ind., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Chicago, IlL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chicago, IlL, 
Chicago, IlL 



TITLE. 



Special At^t, 

Secretary. 

Inspector. 

Special Agent, 

Adjuster, 

Special Agent, 
Special Agent 
Special Agent, 
Akt. Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Inspector. 
Insurance Publ'r. 

Agency Supt., 

Adjuster, 

General Agent, 

Elec. Insp., 

General Agent, 
Manager, 
Inspector. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent. 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster. 
Special Agent. 
Ftesident, 
Special Agent. 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
I^esident, 
Adjuster. 
Special Agent, 
Sec'y Farm Dept., 
State Agent 
Special Agt. & Adjr., 
Special Agent, 
Special Insp., 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Res. Secretary 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent. 
Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 

General Agent, 
Inspector. 
Local Agent. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

State Agt. & Adjr., 
Adjuster. 



COMPANY. 



Home Inattrance Co., N. Y. 
Iowa Home Ins. Co. 

Fireman's Fund Insurance Co. 
Home F. A M. Insurance Co., Cala. 
American Ins. Co., N. J. 
Security Ins. Co., New Haven. 
Royal Exchange. 
HanoTor Fire Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Liverpool & London A, Globe Ins. 0>. 
Federal Ins. Co., N. J., Calumet Bldg. 



Insurance Co. of America. 
Federal Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co., N. Y. 
British America Assurance Co. 
Weston Assurance Co. 
Ohio luspec. Bureau. 

Trezevant A Cochran. 
Western Factwy Association. 

Queen Ins. Co. 

Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 

Livero. A London & Globe Ins. Co. 

Haruord Ins. Co. 

Prussian National Insurance Co. 

Commerce Insurance Co. 

Queen Ins. Co., ^ John P. Hubbel. 

Liverjpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 

ifitna Insurance Co. 

Queen Insurance Co. 

Pnisnan National Insurance Co. 

German American Insurance Co., N. Y. 

Orient Insurance Co. 

German Nat. Insurance Co., Chicago. 

Delaware Insurance Co. 

Citiiens Insurance Co., Mo. 

German American Ins. Co. 

Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 

National Fire Insurance Co., Hartford. 

Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 

United States Casualty Co. 

Ohio Insp. Bureau. 

Westchester Fire Insurance Co., N. Y. 

Citizens Ins. Co., Mo. 

Royal Insurance Co. 

Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 

Phcenix Assurance Co. 

Pelican Assurance Co. 

Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 

Hamburg-Bremen Fire Ins. Ca 

Franklin Fire Insurance Co., Pa. 

Indianapolis Fire Insurance Co. 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Allemania Insurance Co. 
British America Assurance Go. 
Western Assurance Co. 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. 



Rochester German Insurance Co. 
Dubuque F. A M. Ins. Co. 

Fire Association, Phila. 



tHonorary Member. 
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NAMK 



Wdpton D. a. 
Wdpton Frank B.. 
Welsh Milton. 
Wenie F. T. M., 

West B. L., 

West Byron D.. 
West David D., 
Wetmore £. R., 
Wharton J. B., 
♦Wheeler E. S., 
Whedcr W. H., 
Whilden Wm. G., 
Whipple C. G., 
White H. W., 
Whitford G. S., 
WhitlockJ.L... 
Whitney F. H., 
Whittlesey Chas. S., 
•Wile Edwin W., 
WUe Jos. H. 
Wiley Geo. L., 
Wilken W. A., 
Williams, A. R., 
Williams Fnd. W., 
Williams Geo. Q., 
Williams J. W., 
•Williams S. G., 
Williams Walter D.. 
Willis P. F., 
Wilson a F.. 

Wilson Geo. T 

Wilson H. R.. 
•Windle Jos. J., 
Wndsor J. L., 
Wise Fred T., 
Wise Gus. M., 
Wise Edward P., 
Wisner W. K., 
Witherbee W. E., 
Witkowsky Conrad, 
Woessner Henry J., 
Wofford Chas. P., 
Wolff L. H., 
Wonn C. G., 
Wood C. 0., 
Wood H. N.. 
Woodbury Cyrus, 
Woodhurst W. H. C, 
Wright John C, . 
tWyper James, 
Young Chas. 0., 
Zechlin H. J., 
Zent M. F.. 
Zweig H. M.. 



ADDRESS. 



Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
St. Louis, Mo., 

Erie, Pa.. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 

P. 0. Box 353, Kalamaxoo.M. 

Chicago, 111., 

Jacksonville, IIL. 

Chicago; IlL, 377 Illinois St., 

Louisville, Ky., 

New York City, 

Topeka, Kan., 

Chicago, IIL, 159 La Salle St., 

Chicago. lU., 

Chicago, lU., 

Detroit, Mich. 

Fargo, N. D., 

New York City, 143 Franklin St 

Chicago, IIL 

Rockford, IIL, 

Atlantic, la., 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

Detroit, ii The Lennox, 

Milwaukee, Wis., 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Denver, CoL, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Louis, Mo., 

Denver. CoL, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Chicago, 111., 

New York City, 56-58 Pme St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chicago, IIL, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Kansas City, Mo., 

Cedar RapidB, la., 

Chicago, IIL. 

Chica^, IIL, 

Detroit, Mich., 

New York City, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

Chicago, 111., 

Sprin^eld, Ohio, 

Omaha, Neb., 

Columbus, Ohio, 

North PUtte, Neb., 

Detroit, Mich., 

Hartford, Conn., 

Minneapolis, Minn., 

Chicago, IIL, 

East St. Louis, 111.. 

Chicago, IIL, 



TITLE. 



Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster. 
State Agent, 

Asst Gen'l Agent, 

Deputv Inspector, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 

State Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster. 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Vice-President. 
Special .Agent, ^ 

Local Agent. 
Secretary, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent. 
Special Agent, 
Ins. Atty. & Adjr. 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Local Agent. 
General Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special A^nt, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Adjuster. 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Inspector. 
Special Agent, 



COMPANY. 



Royal Insurance Co. 
Northern Assurance Co. 

G^man Insurance Co., Freeport. 
Ins. Go. of North America. 
Philaddphia Underwriters. 
Michigan Inspection Bureau. 
Federal Insurance Co. 
N. Y. Underwriters Agency. 
German Insurance Co. of Freeport 

Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Eagle fire Insurance Co. 
Queen Insurance Co., N. Y. 

Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
Michigan F. A M. Co. 
Hanover Insurance Co., N. Y. 



Ins. Co. of the State of Illinois. 
German Ins. Co., Freeport. 
Union Assurance Society. 
Agricultural Insurance Co. 
Liverpool A London A Globe Ins. Ca 
Prussian National Insurance Co. 

Spring Garden Ins. Co. 
Providence- Washington Ins. Co. 
Scottish Union & National Ins. Co. 
Delaware Ins. Cos. 
Reliance Ins. Go. 
Milwaukee Fire Insurance Co. 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society. 
Glen Falls Insurance Co. 
Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Agricultural Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Agricultural Insurance Co. 
Aachen A Munich Fire Ins. Go. 

Hamburg-Bremen lire Ins. Co. 
American Central Ins. Co. 
Royal Exchange Assurance. 
iEtna Insurance Co., Hartford. 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Co 
Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 
North British A Mercantile Ins 
Queen Insurance Co. 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Go. 



Ca 



Orient Insurance Co. 
American Insurance Co. N. J. 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co. 

German Fire Ins. Co.. Pa.. 



tHonorary Member. 
•Associate Member. 



In flDemoriam. 



NAME. 



Abbey, A. J. B 
Aldnch, H. L. 
Adams CS«o. W^ 
Allen. E.L. 
Armstrong, Frank W. 
Ashworth, ^l^^lliam 
Aapinwall, Sterne F. 
Atwood, John 
Barry, A. S. 
Baasett, E. J. 
Bennett, J. B. 
Berne, J. J. 
Berry, E. H. 
Bissell, F. R. 
Biasell, Geo. Francia 
Bliven C3iaa. K, 
Bradahaw W. D., 
Bouj(hton Frank S., 
Bowers H. E., 
Bureh Thos. Ross, 
Burt Fred K, 
Butterfield W. a. 
Gary Eugene, 
Chittenden W. G.. 
Clarke Geo. C 
Clarke W. T., 
Clifford W.E. 
Cole Aaron P., 
Cook Geo. H., 
Coombe C. F. C, 
Cornell W. B., 
Cramor Adolf J., 
Cratsenberg, A. A., 
Cromor James, 
Crooke George, 
Crooke W. D., 
Cunningham W. H., 
Cunningham A. H., 
De Camp D. J. 
Dean Thos. L., 

DevinDaudT., 

Doeppers August B., 
Dresser Jasper M., 
Ducat Arthur C, 
Eaton Samuel S., 
Eteleston Seth., 
Engebretson Wilhekn. 
Euler Philip, Jr., 
Forbes Wells W., 
Foster Wm. R., 
Fowler Henry 
Franklin Morris, 
Gilbert Geo. H., 
Glasford H. A., 
Gould Geo. D.. 
Hall Geo. W.. 
Hall J. B., 
Harbeck Eugene, 
Harris J. S., 
Hawkins Chas. F., 
Hawkins Samuel Y., 
Hawley A. H., 
Hersh Geo. Edward 
Hewitt Edgar A., 
Heywood P. P., 
Hine Chas. a, 
Hinsdale Aug. M., 
Hosmo* Frank B., 
Hough Judson B., 
Howard W. I., 
Ireton Edward L., 
Johnson T. W., 
Keller P. G. 



ADDRESS. 



San Antonio, Tex., 
St. Louis, Ho., 
Chicago, BL 
New York City, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chicago, Bl., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Alton, 111., 
Godfrey. Bl., 
Hartford, Conn., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Chicago, 111., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dubuque, Iowa, 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, IlL, 
Chicago, IlL, 
Denver. CoL, 
New York Qty, 
Chicago, IIL, 
Detroit, Mich., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, m, 
Chicago, IlL, 
Chicago, BL, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Evanston, HL, 
Indianapolis. Ind., 
Indiimajpolis, Ind., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, HL, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Evanston, IlL, 
Chicago, IlL, 
Chicago, IlL, 
Louisville, Ky., 
Schenectady, N. Y.. 
Chicago. BL, 

Chicago, HL, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 
Lafayette, Ind., 
Chicago, IlL 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Burlington, la., 
Rockford, BL, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Richmond, Ind., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Chicago, 111., 
New York ttty, 
Chicago, IlL, 
New York., 
Chicago, BL, 
Negaunee, Mich., 
Chicago, 111., 
Chicago, BL, 
Chicago, BL, 
Denver, Colo., 
Pinckneyville, BL, 
Le Roy, Ohio, 
York, Pa., 
New York, 
Chicago, lU., 
New York City. 
Denver, CoL, 
Chicago, BL, 
Maroa, IlL. 
Chicago, BL. 
Chicago, BL, 
Chicago, Bl., 
Quincy, Bl.. 



TITLE. 



Special Agent, 

IVoprietor, 

Adjuster. 

President, 

State Agent 

General Agent, 

President, 

President. 

General Adjuster, 

General Agent, 

Local Board Com's'r, 

General Adjuster, 

State Agent, 

State Agent, 

General Agent, 

Manager, 

General Agent, 

Special Agent, 

Retired. 

Gen'l Agt Western Dep't. 

Supervis. A^, and Adjus, 

General Adjuster. 

Manager, 

General Agent, 

General Agent, 

State Agent, 

State Agent, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 
Superintendent, 
Secretary, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
Manager, 
Manager, 
Sup't Agencies, 
Special Agent, 
General Adjuster, 

Manager, | 

General Agent, 
Financial Agent, 
Insurance Agent, 
Local Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Secretary, 
Secretary, 
Special Agent, 

Adjuster, 

Inq^ctor. 

Special Agt. A Adjr. 

General Agent. 

General Agent, 

General Adjuster, 

Special Agent, 

Secretary, 

President, 

Editor, 

General Agent, 

Editor, 

General Insurance 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Adjuster, 
Special Agent 
Special Agent 



COMPANY. 



Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Western Insurance Review. 

Gennan-Ameriean Insurance Co. N. Y. 
Gennania Fire Ins. Co., N. Y.V . 
British America Assurance Co.,Toronto. 
Grand Rapids Fire Ins. Co. 
Illinois Mutual Ins. Co., BL 

^tna Insurance Co., Hartford. 

Traders Ins. Co., Chicago. 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 
Hartfwd Fire Ins. Co., Hfd. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co., Hfd. 
American Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia. 
Firemens Ins. Q)., N. J. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Phenix Ins. Co., Brooklyn. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 

German -American Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Merchants Ins. Co.. N. J. 
Bovlston Ins. Co.. Boston. 
Franklin Fire Ins. Co., Philaddphia. 

New York Underwriter^ Agency. 
Franklin Insurance Co. 
British America Assurance Co., Toronto. 
North British A Mercantile Ins. Co. 
Milwaukee Mechanics Ins. Co. 
German American Ins. Co. 
Home Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Western Adjust. A Inspection Co. 
Northern Assurance Co., Eng. 
Fire AoBociation, Phila. 
Queen Ins. Co., of England. 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hfd, 
Reliance Insurance Co., Phila. 
Delaware Insurance Co., Phila. 
German Ins. Co. of Indiana. 
National Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford. 



Providence- Washington Ins. Co. 
Rockford Insurance Co. 
Springfield F. 4 M. Ins. Co. 
Royal Insurance Co., Liverpool. 
New York Underwriters Agency. 
Calumet Insurance Co. 
Sun Insurance OflSce. 
Girard Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

Independent. 

Girard F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y, 
Metropole Ins. Co., Paris. 

Fire Association of Phila. 

Ohio Farmers Ins. Co., LeRoy, Ohio. 

Farmers Fire Ins. Co., York, Pa. 

Insurance Chronicle. 

Hartf(n*d Fire Insurance Ca 

The Insurance Monitor. 



Northwestern National Ins. Co. 

Western Assurance Co., Toronto. 

Independent. 

Sun Insurance OflBce. 

Phoenix Ins. Co., Hartford. 
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In fl>cmoriam- contlnuc^. 



NAME. 



Kibbee Chandler W., 
Kitson Harry, 

Lemon Chas. E., 

Lewis Walter E., 
Lombard S., 
Lyon William A , 
Magill H. M.. 
Mafinn John W.. 
Mam Alex. H., 
Marshall C W.. 
McGiIlM.R. 
Mooney John C 
Morris Lewis R. 
Morse Dr. Daniel* 

Myers J. C, 

Nieman A. D. 
Osmun Dan'l C, Jr., 
Pa^ E. S., 
Paige John C, 
Peetrey Jacob 
Preston E. C, 
Preston Charles P., 
Reed J. S., 
Reynolds Geo. W. 
Rice E F., 
Roper Geo. S., 
Roweil Alfred, 
Ruegger S. A. D., 
Sanford Charles M., 
Schmemann Karl, 
Schults Daniel, 
Schupp Simeon, 
■Seage Henry S., 
Sewell John, 
Simonds E A., 
Smith R. J., 
Southwick 8. H.. 
Spalding A. W., 
Spann John M., 
Stawits Christian 

Stevison Josiah H., 

Strickle David, 
Sweeney Anthony. 
Thomas John E. 
Thompson Frank A., 
Tillotson D. C. 
Townsend A. F., 
Travis A. C, 
Trumbull A. J., 
Undenn'ood T., 
Van Voorhia fVank, 

Vance J P., 

Vemor Benjamin, 
Warner D. B., 

Warner John H 

Warner Samuel R.. 
.Waters A. J., 
Webber Hiram F., 
Webster Thos. H., 
Wessenberg C., 
Whitehead J. M., 
Whiting J. H. C, 

Whitlock H. H., 

Williams Abram. 
Wilson J. 0., 
Woodward M. S., 
Young Mar. V. B., 



ADDRESS. 



Minneapolifs, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich^, 

Indianap<^^ Ind.. 

Chicago RL, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Madison, Ind., 
Pasadena, Gala. 
St. Louis. Mo., 
Madison, Wis., 
Urbana, 0., 
Cincinnati, 0., 
Denver, CoL, 
Detroit Mich., 
Detroit, Mich., 

Detroit. Mich 

Chicago, RL, 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Boston Mass., 
London, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Marion, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Cincinnati, 0., 
Rockford, III 
New York, 
Chicago, lU. 
Louisville, Ey., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
Chicago, 111., 
Lansing, Mich., 
Montreal, Canada, 
Chicago, DL. 
Chicago, 10. 
Chicago, 111 , 
Chicago, DL 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
St. Louis, Mo., 

Chicago 10., 

York, Pa., 
Denvo- CoL. 
Dixon, IlL, 
Denver, CoL, 
Muskegon, Mich., 
Chicago, IlL, 
St. Louis, Mo.. 
Merriam Park, Mmn. 
Chicago, IlL, 
Chicago, IlL. 

Cincinnati, 0., 

Detroit, Mich., 
Chicago, III, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chicago, 10., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dayton, Ohio, 
Chicago, HL 
Mobile, Ala., 
Chicago, IlL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chicago, IlL. 

Chicago, DL, 
New York. 
New York, N. Y., 
Rochester, N. Y., 






TITLE 



Special Agent, 

State Agent, | 

Adjuster, 
General Adjuster 
Special Agent, 

State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Retired President 
Special Agent, 
Special Agent, 
Manager, 
State Agent, 

State Agent, i 

Special Agent 

State Agent 

Resident Manager, 

State Agent, 

Secretary, 

Special Agent, 

(First President of this A 

Special Agent 

Adjuster. 

ScCTetiuy," 

Special Agent, 

Special A^t 
Mgr. & Adjr., 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agent 
General Adjuster, 
General Agent 
Seoretary, 
Adjuster, 
General Agent 
Secretary, 
Adjuster, 

Adjuster, < 

Secretary, 
. State Agent 
State Agent 
Underwriter. 
Special Agent 
Special Agent 
Mgr. Western Dept, 
Special Agent 
Adjuster, 
Adjuster. 

General Agent < 

Special Agent 
General Agent 

State Agent 

Asst. Manager, 
State Agent, 
Special Agent, 
General Agent, 
General Agent, 
Special Agt. & Adjuster, 
Editor, 

Manager, < 

Manager, 
Business Manager, 

Geneial Agent 



COMPANY. 



{ 



British American A Western, Toronto. 
Ins. Co. of North Amerioa. 
Philadelphia Underwriters. 
Independent 
Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 
National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford. 

New York Underwriters Agency. 
German-American Ins. Co., N. x. 

Sun Insurance Office. 
Phenix Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Ins. Co. of North America. 
PhOadelphia Underwriters. 
Orient Insurance Co., Hfd. 

Home Insurance Co., N. Y. 
City of London Fire Ins. Co. oi Eng. 
fire Association, Phila. 
Michigan F. & M. Ins. Co. 
Michigan F. & M. Ins. Co. 
asociation.) 

Niagara Fire Insurance Co., N. Y. 
iEtaa Ins. Co., Hartford. 
Mnfrs. A Merchants Mutual Ins. Co. 
Aetna Insurance Co. 
North British A Mercantile Ins. Co. 
Southern Adjusting Co. 
Milwaukee Mechanics Ins. Co. 
Milwaukee Mechanics Ins. Co. 
Gaman Ins. Co., Freeport UL 
Trado? Ins. Co., Chicaga 
Royal Canadian Insurance Co. 
Greenwich Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Trados Insurance Co., Chicago. 
Independent 

Home F. & M. Ins. Co., Cal. 
Indiuiapdis Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hfd. 
London & Lancashire Fire Las. Ca 
Orient Insurance Co. 
Fanners Fire Insurance Co., York, Pa. 
American Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia. 
Liverpool & London A Globe Ins. Co. 

Westehester Fire Insurance Co., N. Y. 
Northern Assurance Co. 
Fh^mens Ins. Co.. Dayton, 0. 
Fire Association, Phila. 
Independent 

Hamburg-Bremen FirelD8.Co.,Germany. 

Uni(m Insurance Co., Phila. 

Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 

Phoenix Assurance Co., London. 

Ins. Co. of North America. 

Philadelphia Underwriters. 

Phcenix Assurance Co., London. 

Continental Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 

Conunerce Ins. Co. of Albany. 

Mobile Underwriters. 

Imperial Ins. Co., Ltd., Ea^and. 

American Exchange & Renew. 

Delaware Insurance Co. 

Reliance Insurance Co. 

Connecticut Fire Insuranoe 05 

Ins. Monitor & Law JoumaL 

Gans Salvage Co. 

Commerce Insuranoe Co., Albany. , 



HISTORICAL. 



ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



1871— Dayton, Ohio, February 22: 

C. £. Bltven, Chairman. 
*J. S, Reed, President. 



R. L. Douglass, Vice-President. 
C. £. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 



1871 — Indianapolis, Ind., July 25 and 26: 

J. S. Resd, President. R. L. Douglass. Vice-President. 

*A. C. Blodget, President. C. W. Marshall, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1872— Detroit, Mich., July 17, 18, and 19: 

A. C. Blodget, President. C. W. Marshall, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1872 — Chicago, III., September 18 (Special): 

A. C. Blodget, President. C. W. Marshall, Vice-President. 

*R. J. Smith, President. S. Lumbard, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1873— Milwaukee, Wis., July 16 and 17: 

R. J. Smith, President. S. Lumbard, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1874 — Louisville, Ky., May 20 and 21: 

R. J. Smith, President. S. Lumbard, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

■• 

1875— Chicago, III., September 22, 23 and 24: 

C. W. Marshall, President. J. O. Wilson, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1876— Chicago, III., September 27 and 28: 

J. O. Wilson, President. B. Vernor, Vice-President. 

C. E. Bliven, Sec. and Treas. 

1877— Chicago, III., September 19, 20 and 21: 

C. E. Bliven, President. P. P. Heywood, Vice-President. 

Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1878 — Chicago, III., September 18 and 19: 

I. S. Blackwelder, President. J. M. Dresser, Vice-President. 

Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1879 — Chicago, III., September 17 and 18: 

Geo. W. Adams, President. W. B. Cornell, Vice-President. 

Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1880 — Chicago, III., September 8 and 9: 

A. W. Spalding, President. A. J. Waters, Vice-President. 

Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 



1881 — Chicago, III., September 14 and 15: 

J. M. Dresser, President. E. F. RicE, Vice-President 

Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 



^Elected and entered upon their duties at this session. 
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HISTORICAL. 



ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION-CoDtinued. 

1882— Chicago, III., September 6 and 7: 

W. B. Cornell, Presideiit. J. M. Neubekgek, Vice-President. 

Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1883— Chicago, III., August 29 and 30: 

James M. De Camp, President. C. W. Pottee, Vice-President. 

Geo. W. Hayes, Sec. and Treas. 

1884 — Chicago, III., September 10 and 11: 

Cybus K. Drew, President. T. J. Zollars. Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1885 — Chicago, III., September 23 and 24: 

J. L. Whitlock, President. T. H. Smith, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1886 — Chicago, III., Seirtember 8 and 9: 

W. F. Fox, President. H. H. Hobbs, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1887 — Chicago, III., September 14 and 15: 

Abram Williams, President. W. R. Freeman, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas, 

1888— Chicago, III., September 12 and 13: 

Isaac W. Holman, President. J. C. Myers, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1889 — Chicago, III., September 17 and 18: 

John Howley, President. W. T. Clarke, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1890 — Chicago, III., September 10 and 11: 

E. A. SncoNDS, President. E. V. Munn, Vice-President. 

J. C. Griffiths, Sec. and Treas. 

1891 — Chicago, III., October 7, 8 and 9: 

H. C. Eddy, President. Byron G. Stark, Vice-President. 

£. V. Munn, Sec and Treas. 

1892 — Chicago, III., September 27 and 28: 

H. P. Gray, President. W. P. Harford, Vice-President. 

E. V. Munn, Sec. and Treas. 

1893 — Chicago, III., September 27 and 28: 

Eugene Harbeck, President. E. L. Allen, Vice-President. 

E. V. Munn, Sec. and Treas. 

1894 — Chicago, III., September 26 and 27: 

H. Clay Stuart, President. Geo. M. Lovejoy, Vice-President. 

E. V. Munn, Sec and Treas. 

1895 — Chicago, III., September 25 and 26: 

W. J. LiTTLEjoHN, President. H. C. Alverson, Vice-President. 

E. V. Munn Sec and Treas. 
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HISTORICAL. 



ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION-ContiDued. 

1896 — Chicago, III., September 29 and 30: 

Geo. M. Lovejoy, President. H. T. Lamey, Vice-President 

£. V. MuNN, Sec. and Treas. 



1897 — Chicago, III., September 29 and 30: 
Geo. H. Moore, President. 
Stephen £. Cate, Vice-President. 



k 



. A. Kelsey, Treasurer. 
. V. MuNN, Secretary. 



1898— Chicago, III., September 27 and 28: 
Jos. H.' Lenehan, President. 
JOHN £. Davies, Vice-President. 



I 



. A. Kelsey, Treasurer. 
. S. Wagner, Secretary. 



1891^— Chicago, III., September 27 and 28: 
Frank H. Whitney, President. 
W. R^ TowNLEY, Vice-President. 



fe 



. A. Kelsey, Treasurer. 
. S. Wagner, Secretary. 



1900— Chicago, III., September 26 and 27: 
Otto E. Greely, President. 
Cyrus Woodbury, Vice-President. 



r. A. Kelsey, Treasurer. 
D. S. Wagner, Secretary. 



1901 — Chicago, III., September 25 and 26: 
T. D. McGregor, President. 
Geo. W. Hayes, Vice-President. 



fe 



. A. Kelsey, Treasurer. 
. S. Wagner, Secretary. 



1902 — Chicago, III., Sei^ember 24 and 25: 
H. N. Wood, President. 
F. W. WiLLLUCS, Vice-President. 



]. A. Kelsey, Treasurer. 
[>. S. Wagner, Secretary, 



1903— Chicago, III., September 29 and 30: 
John Marshall, Jr., President. 
H. R. Loudon, Vice-President. 



W. R. TowNLEY, Treasurer. 
D. S. Wagner, Secretary. 



1904— Chicago, III., Se^ember 28 and 29: 
H. H. Friedley, Preadent. 
F. W. Bowers, Vice-President. 



W. R. TowNLEY, Treasurer. 
D. S. Wagner, Secretary. 



1905— Chicago, III., October 11 and 12: 
Thomas E. Gallagher, {Resident. 
S. D. Andrus, Vice-President. 



W.^R. TowNLEY, Treasurer. 
Nelson £. BrIggs, Secretary. 



*1906— 

Robert S. Odell, President. 
D. W. Andrews, Vice-President. 



W. R. Townley, Treasurer. 
Nelson E. Briggs, Secretary. 



*Place and date to be named. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 

AT THE 

Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting 



OF THB 



Fire Underwriters' Association 

OF THE NORTHWEST. 



F RESIDENT, 
ROBERT S. ODELL Chicago, III. 

State Agent Pbenix Insurance Co. of Xew York. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

D. W. ANDREWS Lansing Mich. 

Supt. of Agencies, Michigan Commercial Insurance Co., Lansing, Mich. 

TREASURER. 
W. R. TOWNLEY Chicago, III. 

General Agent British America Assurance Co. and Western Assurance Co. 

SECRERARY. 
NELSON E. BRIGGS Chicago, III. 

State Agent North British & Mercantile Insurance Ca 

• BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
THOS. E. GALLAGHER Cincinnati, Ohio. 

General Agent Aetna Insurance Co. 

CHAS. W. CARTWRIGHT Minneapolis, Minn. 

Special Agent Northern Assurance Co., England. 

S. E. CATE St. Louis, Mo. 

State Agent North British and Mercantile Insurance Co. 

CARROLL DE WITT Chicago, III. 

General Agent Newark Fire Insurance Co. 

E. S. FREEMAN Omaha, Neb. 

Special Agent Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Co. 

FRED. B. LUCE Chicago, III. 

Special Agent Phoenix Insurance Co., Connecticut. 

R. L. PARSONS Chicago, III. 

General Agent Northern Insurance Co., New York. 

ED. S. PHELPS Burlington, Iowa. 

Special Agent Insurance Co. of North America, and Philadelphia Underwriters. 

JOHN VIRCHOW .Aurora, III. 

Special Agent Prussian National Insurance Co. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CARROLL L. DE WITT, FRED. B. LUCE, 

ROBERT L. PARSONS. 
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